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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


For many years past we have 
been accustomed in each succes- 
sive January number of this 
REVIEW to make a survey from the stand- 
point of the world’s progress towards peace 
and international harmony. One of the chief 
objects of this periodical, from the time of its 
beginning, has been to advocate all measures 
that could be taken to lessen the evils of war 
and to promote the cause of freedom every- 
where. Moreover, a cardinal tenet upon 
which the Review was established, under 
the present editorship twenty-eight years ago, 
was the unity of the English-speaking peo- 
ples. This was the great dream of the late 
William T. Stead, founder and editor of the 
English Review of Reviews; and-our Ameri- 
can periodical, though distinct in its editor- 
ship and control, was in hearty cooperation 
with Mr. Stead in his unceasing labors for a 
better world organization against war and 
for especially close relations among: all the 
English-speaking communities. As most of 
our readers will remember, Mr. Stead was 
one of those who perished in the sinking of 
the Titanic, April 15, 1912, when on his 
way to this country to aid in promoting the 
objects to which he was most devoted. Since 
his death the world has been through a more 
terrible experience of warfare than the most 
pessimistic had believed to be possible. Yet 
it has come out of that frightful ordeal with 
betters prospects for permanent peace and for 
an orderly control of its affairs than at any 
other time in these later centuries. 


The Ordeal 
and the 
Prospect 


Those who did not believe in 
force as the dominating principle 
among men have had to prove 
their faith in peaceful methods by fighting 
for them; and they have fought successfully. 
Thus, if Mr. Stead had lived until this time, 
no one would have been more happy than he 
in the outcome; and surely no one would 


The Strong 
Arm for 
Justice 


have been better qualified to survey the re- 
sults, to interpret the signs of the times, and 
to exhort all right-thinking men to help in 
making the permanent results commensurate 
with the great effort. Mr. Stead was some- 
times called a pacifist, and for a time he car- 
ried on a special magazine entitled “War 
Against War’ ; but he was at the very oppo- 
site pole from the other type for whom that 
word pacifist is now more usually reserved 
—the type opposed to military and naval pre- 
paredness, and opposed to the use of force for 
the maintenance of justice. From an early 
period in his career as a London editor, Mr. 
Stead had been the foremost champion of the 
doctrine of the large British Navy. When 
in the early ’80’s the efficiency of that navy 
had somewhat sagged, he had written a 
series of brilliant articles which appeared in a 
volume called ‘““The Truth About the Navy.” 
He was in close touch with the ablest of 
the British Admirals; and the agitation 
which he led had the result of bringing about 
a greatly expanded nava! program, this work 
in which he was so active being also enor- 
mously stimulated by the writings on “sea 
power” of our own Mahan. 


There has long been a school of 
English publicists and statesmen 
who have refused to think of the 
progress of the United States as other than 
beneficial to the well-being of Great Britain, 
Canada, Australia, and all parts of the po- 
litical combination known as the British Em- 
pire. In Mr. Stead’s doctrine of the “union 
of English-speaking peoples” there was no 
tinge of unfriendliness towards the civilized 
nations of Europe, Asia, or Latin America 
who speak and read other languages. Nor 
by the word “union” did he mean necessarily 
to imply any arrangements of a formal kind. 
He was, of course, in favor of unlimited 
arbitration treaties. But especially he de- 


English-Speak- 
ing People in 
Accord 
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sired to bring about an association between 
the United States and Great Britain that 
should represent the triumph of those prin- 
ciples of public and private life which are 
the common heritage of all who use the lan- 
guage of Shakespeare and Milton and of the 
English Bible. We have known in our own 
country the evils of sectional prejudice, and 
the danger of fomenting disagreements in- 
stead of seeking union and accord. The time 
has come for strengthening the forces of right 
and justice by harmonizing the British and 
American peoples. 


In the working out of principles, 
the best results come through 
the clear recognition of actuali- 
ties. We shall do well, therefore, if we 
turn away from theories at this historic junc- 
ture and try to find upon what concrete 
foundation the prospect of future peace rests. 
When the United States entered the war in 
the spring of 1917 we declared in this 
Review that our country had then and there 
joined a league to enforce peace. We set 
forth the view that the very fact of our join- 
ing the Allies had so enlarged the issues in- 
volved 2s to change the character of the 
war and to make it ‘“‘a war to end war” and 
to establish permanent security against the 
menace of aggression. Future peace does 
not rest upon any paper scheme or project 
for a league of nations, but upon the united 
effort that has now brought about the peace 
which began on November 11. 


Peace ona 
Basis of 
Facts 


Gradually, through the years to 
come, there may grow out of this 
joining of hands in the Great 
War an elaborate system for the improve- 
ment of international law, the settling of 
disputes, and above all for the administrative 
conduct of certain large and responsible tasks 
such as the government of equatorial Africa. 
But a mere project of a League of Nations, 
written out as a theory and apart from the 
concrete facts, would not of itself give peace 
and security to the world, even though at 
first it were unanimously adopted. The Con- 
stitution of the United States with its Su- 
preme Court and with the Army and Navy 
of the Union. did not of itself avail to hold 
together the sisterhood of sovereign States. 
The thing that finally welded us into our 
firm American union was the intense con- 
viction of the need and the value of that 
union, on the part of a major group of the 
States,—a group so intrinsically strong that 


Support fora 
League of 
Nations 


it was able when the test came to establish 
its principles and to cause them finally and 
completely to be accepted. Whatever may 
be the nominal form of a League of Nations, 
as adopted by the master minds of the Peace 
Conference now assembling at Versailles, the 
underlying facts are the important thing to 
observe, not the mere phrase “League of Na- 
tions,” or the language that may clothe the 
accepted scheme. The Hague treaties looked 
like a long movement towards international 
harmony and agreement; but they fell apart 
when Germany and her allies challenged 
the “balance of power,” and undertook to 
secure the dominance of Europe and Asia, 
which would have meant, in the end, the 
dominance of the world. 


= __ The essential fact to-day is the 
e Existing ° 
World complete disappearance of that 
Control system heretofore known in Eu- 
rope as the balance of power. Germany, 
Austria, and Russia, in their former char- 
acter as great military systems and as dynas- 
tic Empires—with their policies uncontrolled 
by the will of the people—have forever dis- 
appeared. Upon the ruins of the old system 
there has arisen a new power, capable of 
controlling the destinies of the world. This 
new power consists of the combination for 
international purposes of .Great Britain, 
France, Italy, the United States, and Japan. 
If this combination holds together in gen- 
erous good-will, and in adherence to the 
high aims which these nations have professed 
and vindicated, there will still remain many 
perplexing problems to be dealt with; but 
there will be no further danger, for a long 
time to come, of war on a large scale. The 
best mode of approach, therefore, to the so- 
called League of Nations is to start with 
the existing facts, and then to think through 
them into the improvements that can be made 
to grow out of them. This way of pro- 
ceeding will lead us to a better understanding 
of several points that need clearing up. 


a ‘Take, for instance, the question 
Unprecedented Of the United States and its old- 
Alliance time tradition against “entan- 
gling alliances.” It is true we entered the 
war without a written alliance with England 
or France or Italy. But no written treaties 
could have made more real or powerful the 
alliance that was actually entered into, and 
that still exists. A closer codperation be- 
tween great nations never went into effect 
than that between the Government of the 
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United States and the governments of Great 
Britain and France. Sending a drafted army 
of more than two million men, gathered 
from every neighborhood of the Union across 
a wide ocean, and then putting them under 
the absolute command—along with the ar- 
mies of three other great nations—of a Gen- 
eral-in-Chief and his staff, constitutes an al- 
liance more sweeping and profound than 
any that the world has ever known be- 
fore. This great military fact of alliance 
has been, and still is, visible to all men; but 
other facts and evidences of alliance have 
been less apparent to the onlooker. ‘These 
have had to do with the union of credit 
and financial strength among the Allies, by 
means of which the resources of the greater 
part of the world have been massed and ef- 
fectively pooled for the attainment of the 
desired results. Behind the scenes there 
have been inter-Allied boards to apportion 
maritime tonnage, boards accumulating and 
distributing foodstuffs, boards giving com- 
mon effectiveness to munition supplies and 
so on, in amazing extent and variety. 


If not quite so complete as the 
union of land forces under Gen- 
eral Foch, there has been a union 
of naval forces of very large scope, and one 
far more complete and harmonious than any 
other in the history of coalitions. American 
admirals were glad to use powerful fleets 
as portions of the Grand Fleet under su- 
preme command of Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, as head of the British Navy. In the 
face of facts like these, to say that we are 
not in alliance with Great Britain, is merely 
to play with words. Our operations in 
France have been on a scale of magnitude 
of which some understanding can be gained 
by reading General Pershing’s notable re- 
port, to which we give several pages of the 
present number of the Review. We had an 
alliance with France in the time of our Rev- 
olutionary War; but that, though of vital 
importance to us, was a merely incidental 
affair when compared with the closeness of 
official coéperation resulting from the part 
we have taken on French soil in the present 
war. There is only one proper way to pro- 
ceed in view of such facts, and that is reso- 
lutely forward. We are not going to dis- 
solve the alliance with Great Britain, nor 
the alliance with France. These arrange- 
ments are in the form of partnerships which 
must continue, in order to secure the larger 
Purposes for which they were formed. 


Unions 
Not to be 
Dissolved 


The partnership of our original 
thirteen American colonies had 
first to deal with the emergen- 
cies that resulted from their decision to se- 
cure independence. When they had ended 
the war, they had created a state of facts 
which made it impossible for them to dis- 
solve the partnership. Financial conditions. 
had arisen which they had to work out in 
common. Large areas of undeveloped lands 
had fallen to them as responsibilities which 
could only properly be met by their turning 
the partnership into a permanent union. It 
is quite clear to good financial brains that in 
the gigantic operations of this recent war we 
—the Allied nations—have created stupen- 
dous financial problems which cannot’ be 
worked out separately, but which must be met 
by some kind of united policy and program. 
It is too soon to attempt to outline the nature 
of that common effort to deal with financial 
burdens; but there will emerge some work- 
able scheme which will require united coun- 
cils and harmonious plans through years to 
come. Furthermore, it will be found that 
a series of responsibilities for the protection 
and the development of backward regions 
will have to be faced, and that this can only 
be accomplished through the continuance in 
time of peace of the generous union of morak 
and material forces which has been brought 
about under the stress of war. 


An’ 
Historical 
Example 


When one lays aside mere words 
and legal distinctions, and looks. 
at hard facts, there is little left 
to be said about alliances. With hundreds 
of thousands of Americans at this moment 
encamped as an occupying army along the 
Rhine, it would be the height of absurdity 
to pretend that we are not concerning our- 
selves in the liveliest possible way in the ad- 
justment of European affairs. Then comes 
the question, so much discussed in the news- 
papers last month, of the future of navies and 
the control of the seas. Here again the so- 
lution becomes simple enough if we proceed 
from the place where we actually are, rather 
than from some imaginary place. The ex- 
isting alliance is for the suppression of disor- 
der and the maintenance of justice and the 
freedom of self-governing communities. ‘This. 
will require the abandonment of the milita- 
ristic methods that have kept Europe an 
armed camp for the past generation or two. 
Germany will have no need to rebuild the 
military machine that has now been broken. 
France may gradually relieve herself of the 
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icy of developing the Ameri- 
can Navy has never thought 
of possessing a sea-power 
that would in any way be 
detrimental to the safety of 
Canada, Mexico, or the 
South American republics. 
On the contrary, Uncle 
Sam’s Navy has behind it 
the doctrine that it is an 
agency for the secure and 
peaceful development of 
every part of the Western 
Hemisphere, each country 











iriternment under the conditions of the armistice) ° 


financial burden of a military régime that 
was essentially defensive. ~The peace of the 
world at large is going to require for some 
time to come a naval control and authority 
that can protect passages such as the Straits 
of Gibraltar, the Suez Canal, the Darda- 
nelles and Bosphorus, and the entrance to 
the Baltic, and that can render swift aid in 
emergencies throughout the world. The 
German fleet is surrendered, Austria is no 
longer existent as a naval power, and there 
remain in full and undisputed control the 
fleets of the Allied powers, namely, those of 
Great Britain, the United States, Japan, 
France, and Italy. 


The Large AUS, nations have only to agree 
British Navy upon policies in furtherance of 

Necessary the great aims for which their 
sons have fought, suffered and died. ‘That 
they will agree upon such permanent poli- 
cies, we have not the slightest doubt. They 
will certainly agree not to quarrel among 
themselves, but to settle all differences by 
friendly and legal methods. ‘They cannot 
and will not use either naval or land power 
against one another. ‘This being the case, 
it could not in the smallest degree endanger 
the well-being of France or that of the 
United States, if Great Britain, having vastly 
the largest ocean-going commerce, and hav- 
ing governmental responsibilities widely sep- 
arated by great expanses of water, should 
expect to maintain her large navy. This 
navy cannot be used for the well-being of 
the diverse parts of the British Empire with- 
out at the same time maintaining conditions 
beneficial to France, Japan, the smaller neu- 
tral powers like Holland, and also to the 
United States. Our own country in its pol- 


THE SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN SUBMARINES 
(In five installments, 122 vessels in all, the German U-boats put to sea 
from their bases late in November, and were handed over to the Allies for 


being at full liberty to work 
out its own political and 
economic future. 


In like manner, there is back of 
the British Navy no scheme for 
aggression, or for taking advan- 
tage of countries with smaller navies or with 
none at all. It is clearly perceived in Eng- 
land that naval power is henceforth to be 
held and exercised as a trust on behalf of the 
enlightened public opinion of the world. 
After the transient presence in England of 
more than a million young American sol- 
diers, and after the long sojourn in British 
waters of American battleships and numer- 
ous destroyers, serving gallantly and even 
brilliantly under the higher authorities of 
the British Navy, it has become inconceiv- 
able to the British mind that the sea power 
of the British Empire should ever be used 
to the detriment of the people of the United 
States. That being the case, it should be 
clearly understood in this country that Brit- 
ish statesmen and naval authorities, when 
talking about the future, are merely proceed- 
ing from the present facts. They are not 
thinking in terms of conflicting or competing 
navies. It will be discovered in the near fu- 
ture that neither England nor the United 
States will wish to bear the financial bur- 
dens of a larger navy than may appear to be 
required by safety and prudence. 


Competing 
Agency 


We have always in this peri- 
odical argued on behalf of the 
view that the United States owes 
it to the world, as well as to its own security, 
to have a strong navy. Again and again we 
have shown that the Spanish War could have 
been avoided and the Cuban question settled 
properly if Spain had not been led to believe 
by European naval experts that the Spanish 
Navy was more than equal to the American. 


, Reasons for 
the Strong 
“Yankee” Navy 
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If we had owned half a dozen more good 
war vessels in 1898, Spain would have evac- 
uated Cuba on terms advantageous to every- 
body concerned. We shall never have 
trouble with Japan, because the best senti- 
ment here and among the Japanese leaders 
is firmly for good relations and helpful coép- 
eration in the Pacific Ocean and the Far 
East. Nevertheless, our having a strong navy 
will enable us to be of more use to ourselves, 
to Japan, to China, and to Australia than 
we could be if we were without the means 
by which to do our proportionate share. The 
only navy with which, since the Spanish 
War, we had not been on good terms was 
the navy of Germany; and that defeated 
country will have to rely for several decades 
to come upon the justice of the British people 
and their Allies in the control of the seas. 


siti It was on November 21, ten days 
Fleet after the signing of the armis- 
Delivered tice, that there occurred the 
most notable event in the history of modern 
navies. ‘This consisted of the surrender of 
the German battleships, battle cruisers and 
destroyers to the British Grand Fleet, which 
was accompanied by an important squadron 
of American battleships and another of 
Kerench cruisers. The Grand Fleet had been 
lying in the Firth of Forth, not far from 
Edinburgh, and it went out some forty miles, 
in two long lines six miles apart, to meet the 
German ships, the surrendered fleet moving 
up so as to form a central line. About 400 
warships of the Allies witnessed the surren- 
der. A great many submarines were de- 
livered by the Germans on the same day at 
a more southern port. There were 71 Ger- 
man vessels escorted to anchorage in the 
Firth of Forth on that memorable day. The 
number of U-boats delivered amounted alto- 
gether to 122, the last ones having left Heli- 
goland November 29. Early in December 
the naval surrender was completed by the 
delivery of the battleship Koenig, the cruiser 
Dresden and a torpedo boat. Thus, what 
had been the second naval power in the 
world submitted to the superior forces which 
had been created by the addition of the mili- 
tary and naval efforts of the United States 
to those of the Allies. , 


Navat What final disposition is to be 

Power made of the surrendered ships 
Unified . ° 

is not yet known. ‘There is a 

strong determination, however, that with 

the ending of Germany’s sea power there 














@ Underwood & Underwood 
KING GEORGE AND ALLIED NAVAL LEADERS ON THE 
BATTLESHIP “NEW YORK” 


(From left to right, are: Admiral Sir David Beatty, 
Admiral Rodman, U. S. N., King George, the Prince of 
Wales, and Admiral Sims, commander-in-chief of the 
American fleet in European waters. The group was 
awaiting the approach of the German fleet, for surrender 
under the terms of the armistice.) 


shall never again be permitted to disturb the 
peace of the world such a thing as control 
of the common seas by hostile fleets of rival 
powers which deny the rights of non-belliger- 
ents and assume that the oceans are primarily 
a place for warfare. Existing navies must 
cooperate, and must maintain the freedom 
and security of the oceans for the lawful use 
of all nations, great and small. After a 
brilliant record in the North Sea, in the At- 
lantic and along the European coasts, the 
American battle fleet sailed homeward in the 
middle of December, and was expected to 
arrive at New York and anchor in the Hud- 
son just before Christmas. The American 
Navy in European waters was so admirable 
in personnel and so satisfactory, ship for ship, 
in construction and arrangement, that Ameri- 
cans had reason for pride in the praise that 
competent European authorities so freely 
bestowed. Admiral Mayo returns on the 
dreadnaught Pennsylvania as his flagship; 
and Admiral Hugh Rodman, who has been 
serving under the British naval chief, re- 
turns on the New York, which was one of 
the best ships in the Firth of Forth. 
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MARSHAL PETAIN LEADING THE FRENCH ARMY INTO METZ, THE CAPITAL OF LORRAINE 


(The people of Metz received with enthusiasm the victorious French army and its famous commander-in-chief, on 
November 19, after forty-seven years of German rule 


In a combination that is to be 
firm, there must always be a 
nucleus or a predominant unit. 
The new position of France will be the most 
powerful single factor in the harmony that 
will have to be worked out for the Conti- 
nent of Europe. The good-will between the 
British peoples and the American nation 
must, on the other hand, be the central fact 
in the future security and control of the 
oceans. Little could the German people have 
thought five years ago how great a part 
France was destined to play in the future 
life of the Teutonic communities east of the 
Rhine. France is to have a new lease of life 
which will require the guidance of her best 
statesmen and her wisest moral leaders. Last 
month the great outpouring of sentiment in 
Alsace-Lorraine, following the mighty ver- 
dicts of war, had conclusively settled the 
political future of those provinces. Not even 
in Germany can their complete return to 
France henceforth be seriously questioned. 
For twenty-four years this magazine, almost 
alone in America, has from time to time ta- 
ken the practical position that the Alsace- 
Lorraine question must be reopened before 
there could be permanent peace in Europe. 
There were times when, if Germany had 


France Now 
the Leader 
in Europe 


known how to treat the Alsatians gener- 
ously, and had invited France to join in a re- 
study of the problem, some compromise 
might have been accepted. Both could per- 
haps have made use of the iron ore and other 
resources; and boundary lines could have 
recognized the preferences of the inhabitants. 
But new facts have arisen which completely 
dominate the situation. Thus France regains 
not only the entire population of Alsace- 
Lorraine and the territorial domain, but also 
the mineral resources which have contrib- 
uted so much to the recent industrial growth 
of Germany, and to Germany’s strength in 
munitions. These resources will be valuable 
to France ; and with her victory she will now 
take that place of leadership in Europe that 
the Germans had been claiming as belong- 
ing to themselves. To do justice to this 
opportunity, France will require the most 
sympathetic codperation of her great allies 
including the United States. The new re- 
publics—the Poles, the.Czecho-Slovaks, and 
others—will look to the French people for 
encouragement and for help in the effort to 
keep down disagreements among themselves, 
and to maintain European harmony. ‘Too 
much has been suffered in France to permit 
illusions or false ambitions to prevail. 
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president resident Wilson’s reception in 
Wilson in France last month must be re- 
Paris ° 
garded as something far more 
important than a personal tribute. Mr. A. 
Maurice Low, the eminent English journal- 
ist, contributes to our pages this month a 
very striking testimony to the moral value 
of the services that President Wilson has 
rendered the world; and the editor of this 
magazine, in a recent trip to England and 
France, heard expressions everywhere that 
were in accord with Mr. Low’s article. The 
deeper importance, however, of the enthusi- 
astic welcome given to Mr. Wilson lies in 
the popular belief among the masses of people 
in Great Britain, France, and Europe gen- 
erally that the President represents that 
good-will and generous purpose of the whole 
United States, which is above and beyond 
partisanship or minor differences. 
has been expressed, in one quarter or another, 
the idea that Mr. Wilson might have gone 
abroad to argue for a kind of peace settle- 
ment not acceptable to our Allies. But, so 
far as we are aware, nothing has been said 
or done by the President or by those in 
authority at Washington which looks toward 
a future in any way inconsistent with the 
immediate past. 


pareene The United States has given 

P a men and money without stint to 

help secure the victory for a 

common cause. In extending credit to our 
Allies to the extent of a sum that may 
eventually reach ten thousand million dol- 
lars, our Government has made no condi- 
tions and driven no bargains. In sending 
soldiers and armed ships abroad, we have 
codperated whole-heartedly, without ever 
raising any question which implied distrust 
for the future. We have believed that the 
generous attitude and the crusading spirit on 
our part, would not fail to meet with a like 
attitude and spirit on the part of the British 
and French people. Until we have some 
evidence to the contrary, it will be just and 
right to believe that our Allies are to be 
permanent friends; and that they are not 
planning for a future that would ignore the 
great lessons of the war. President Wil- 
son’s reported utterances after his arrival in 
France were eminently appropriate and there 
was no reason to think that his point of view 
was not in general harmony with those of 
the leaders of Western European thought. 
There are problems of immense difficulty 
pending; but victories of peace will be won. 


There. 


Mr. Simonde rough a period of more than 
nen, Political four years the readers of this 
magazine have had the benefit of 
the narrative and critical articles of Mr. 
Frank H. Simonds in current review of the 
Great War. It would not be undue praise to 
say that no other sequence of articles during 
the war period has been so acceptable to the 
public as this which we have been able to 
present. When Mr. Simonds has been ab- 
sent for a month or two at a time in Europe, 
we have been able to draw upon the accom- 
plished pen of Dr. Talcott Williams, besides 
other contributors upon special phases of war 
activity. Mr. Simonds is not merely an au- 
thority in military history and strategy, but 
he is similarly competent as a student of in- 
ternational politics. He is to continue writ- 
ing for the Review, and he begins this 
month a new series, which will deal with the 
problems of peace and with the political ad- 
justments and reconstructions that must now 
concern every intelligent reader. We have 
been heartily in accord with Mr. Simonds’s 
views throughout the war period regarding 
the essential nature of the struggle, and have 
agreed with his analysis of the movements 
and forces that have affected the war’s for- 
tunes from time to time. Mr. Simonds is 
writing a history of the war, two volumes 
of which have been issued, a third being now 
on the presses, while two more are in proc- 
ess of preparation. He is due to argjve in 
Europe early this month, and will be in close 
touch with affairs. 


Dr. Talcott Williams, also, in 
this number of the Review, 
presents a valuable historical ar- 
ticle, showing the relations of past European 
Peace Congresses to the development of mod- 
ern history. He will follow this with one il- 
lustrated by European historical maps. Judge 
Elliott, formerly of the Philippine Govern- 
ment, writes of the future control of the 
former outlying possessions of the German 
Empire. Our readers will find that Mr. 
Simonds, Dr. Williams and Judge Elliott 
are all of them in essential agreement with 
the point of view expressed in our own edi- 
torial paragraphs, which is this: That the 
Great War has created a state of facts, and 
that the future must proceed by natural 
evolution out of the present. The League of 
Nations already exists, in the Allied group 
which has won the war, and which has left 
no serious elements of military or naval 
opposition anywhere in the world. This 
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group of nations cannot lay aside the respon- 
sibilities thus assumed by its victories. The 
sanction and guaranty for its exercise of 
further authority in the world are to be 
found sin its deference to an international 
public opinion which stands for freedom and 
justice. Back of the Allies there rests the 
moral force of the convictions of the Ameri- 
can people. Of like quality is the clear and 
unrestrained voice of British democratic sen- 
timent, which will not condone any unjust 
or selfish use of Allied power. France and 
Italy come out of the war more democratic 
than they entered it, and they stand for 
reasonableness, peace and progress through- 
out middle Europe, the Mediterranean lands, 


the Balkans, and the Near East. 


Disarmament Lhe Allied countries have had 
piven — to spend so much money for 
armies and navies that they 

will be only too glad to adopt dis- 
armament programs whenever the conditions 
permit. War debts will have to be paid to 
a great extent through what can be saved 
from the high cost of militarism. ‘This ap- 
plies particularly to Germany. If, instead 
of taking two or three years of each young 
man’s time for military service, that period 
should be devoted by the Germans to work- 
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ing off increments of the reconstruction debt 
due to Belgium and France, there would be 
no economic loss or waste on the one hand, 
and very much gain on the other. A ten- 
tative League of Nations can be formed, 
beginning with the close association of the 
present Allies; and it can be extended care- 
fully and deliberately, as conditions may jus- 
tify. We have always advocated some 
form of world-organization to do away with 
disastrous wars. But it has become plain that 
countries like Germany and Russia ‘are not 
now prepared to become active members of 
such a union. There is much preliminary 
work to do. A new order of things in 
Central Europe must be created, and there 
must be steps taken to prevent a recurrence 
of such calamities as the recent wars among 
the Balkan States. 


alii There are many reasons why. the 
Uncle United States should go forward 
Sam . - 
with its great program for the 
building of a Merchant Marine, and also 
why it should build a number of dread- 
naughts and battle cruisers to give sym- 
metry ‘to its Navy. But the Merchant Ma- 
rine is not merely to benefit American trade, 
but to serve also the purposes of our cus- 
tomers and friends in other countries, such 
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as those of South America, which cannot 
now build their own ships. We might make 
a money contribution toward the mainten- 
ance of the British Navy as a world agency 
for security at sea; but just now it would 
doubtless better suit the conditions to give 
further development to our own navy, using 
it in carefully planned association with the 
navies of our Allies. On the larger plane, 
there must be codperation in the world, both 
political and commercial. It is only within 
a strictly limited sphere that there should be 
competition and rivalry. It would not be 
advantageous to the American people to use 
either naval power, mercantile tonnage, or 
tariff laws with a view to forcing American 
interests exclusively. From the business 
standpoint, as well as from that of good 
manners and good morals, it is sound policy 
to consider the rights and interests of others 
as well as our own. 


It was not until five days before 
the President sailed in the trans- 
port George Washington that 
the names of the American delegates to the 
Peace Conference were announced. Mr. 
Wilson was perhaps waiting to know some- 
thing of the probable membership of the Eu- 
ropean delegations. Even after our repre- 


Th 
American 
Delegates 
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sentatives had been in France for some days, 
it was not known to the public what men 
would sit in the conference for France, or 
for other of the leading Allied nations. The 
chief delegates from this country are Mr. 
Lansing, Secretary of State; Colonel E. M. 
House, Hon. Henry White, and General 
Tasker Bliss.) Mr. Lansing is versed in all 
subjects of international law and diplomacy, 
and thoroughly acquainted with the problems 
of the war period. Colonel House has been 
the President’s most trusted personal adviser, 
is widely acquainted with public men at 
home and abroad, and has during the past 
year given his whole time and attention to 
the questions that must follow the end of 
the war, being assisted in his studies by a 
corps of experts. General Tasker Bliss has 
been abroad since we entered the war, and 
has been our military representative in the 
Inter-Allied conferences at Versailles. His 
great intelligence, fine judgment, and recent 
experience qualify him for membership in the 
Peace Conference. Mr. Henry White was 
for many years in the diplomatic service, 
holding the highest posts at several capitals, 
and is greatly esteemed and respected. It is 
now known that their premiers, foreign 
ministers and military chiefs will represent 
the Allied countries. 
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All of our delegates except Mr. 


Control by ‘ ° 
Publie White have for some time past 
pimen’ been officially occupied, under 


President Wilson’s direction, with ‘the war- 
and-peace problems that are now to be dis- 
cussed. Without disparaging in the slight- 
est degree any of those appointed, many 
Americans would have preferred one or an- 
other of their own favorite statesmen. At 
Washington it was felt that members of the 
Senate ought to have been chosen. Many 
Republicans thought that Mr. Root, Mr. 
Hughes, or Mr. Taft should have been 
named. Nevertheless, the United States is 
governed by public opinion, and all treaties 
must be ratified by the United States Senate. 
The American delegates in Paris are aware, 
for instance, that Mr. Taft’s recent speeches 
advocating a League of Nations have had 
great influence here at home. It is also 
known that Mr. Roosevelt’s strong insistence 
that the United States must maintain its own 
national independence, while holding firmly 
to the existing association with Britain, 
France and Italy, represents a mode of ap- 
proach to the whole subject that is widely 
approved and that is in no way out of har- 
mony with the building of a League of Na- 
tions upon true and lasting foundations. We 
have not for a moment believed that the 
American delegation would find it otherwise 
than agreeable to work frankly and in hearty 
accord with Premier Clemenceau and the 
French leaders. This is not less true as re- 
gards Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Balfour, Lord 
Robert Cecil and Mr. Bonar Law, and other 
British statesmen. In the debates on the 
eve of the parliamentary elections of Decem- 
ber 14th, all these British leaders went quite 
as far as most people in America are ready 
to go in support of the plan of a League of 
Nations. The French leaders are not at all 
opposing the idea; but, very properly, they 


desire to have the temple of the ultimate 
League approached through the great vesti- 
bule of the present Alliance. 


Last month we paid tribute to 
the ‘courage and patriotism of 
Clemenceau and to the devotion 
he had won throughout France, and particu- 
larly among the people of Alsace-Lorraine. 
We present in the present number of the 
REvIEwW a very illuminating word-picture of 
the qualities, character and career of the 
veteran statesman and journalist. The au- 
thor of this article is M. Henri-Martin 
Barzun, himself a young journalist who has 
been associated with Clemenceau, and has re- 
cently been the chief editor of the famous 
Clemenceau newspaper, L’Homme LIabre. In 
a following number this writer will deal for 
our readers with the whole problem of devas- 
tation and reconstruction in France, as pre- 
sented by the ravages of war. To read Mr. 
Barzun’s article on Clemenceau carefully, 
will suffice to correct the false impression 
that has been created to some extent in Amer- 
ica regarding the point of view of the French 
leader. Through a long life Clemenceau 
has fought for human freedom and justice. 
At this moment, far from being in a mood 
of relentlessness, he is more likely to speak the 
conciliatory word for the German people 
than are any other of the Allied statesmen. 
The rare value of Mr. Barzun’s interpreta- 
tion lies in the unconscious disclosure of the 
noble qualities of the French mind and spirit. 
Mr. Barzun, though only thirty-six, has 
written important books, has served in the 
Government and in the Army, and is him- 
self typical of that leadership of thought and 
intelligence that is to carry into the hopeful 
future the splendid tradition of men like 
Clemenceau. Mr. Wilson’s talks with the 
Premier are reported as mutually satisfactory. 


Clemenceau’s 
Leadership 
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THE “GEORGE WASHINGTON,” CARRYING PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS PARTY TO FRANCE LAST MONTH, WITH 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS “WAR CABINET” 


[With the exception of the representatives of the War, Navy and Treasury departments, these gentlemen were 


all brought to Washington after the United States entered the War. 
On Wednesday. of each week they met together to dea 
Seated, from left to right in the picture, are: Benedict Crowell, then Acting 


direct a new department of the Government. 
larger economic problems of war. 


Secretary of War in the absente of Mr. Baker; William G. 


each has been to organize and 
with the 


The task o 


McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury and Director 


General of Railroads; President Wilson; Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy; and Bernard M. Baruch, head 


of the War Industries Board. Standing, are: 


Herbert Hoover, Food Administrator; Edward N. Hurley, chair- 


man of the Shipping Board; Vance C. McCormick, chairman of the War Trade Board; and Harry A. Garfield, 
Fuel Administrator. Most of these experts are now in Europe. or holding themselves subject to call] 


In addition to the chief dele- 
gates from each of the principal 
Allied countries, there will be in 
Paris large supporting groups of officials 
from the foreign offices, besides officers of the 
armies and navies, experts in finance, com- 
merce, and shipping, and men of varied ex- 
pert knowledge. A large number of men are 
thus associated with the American delega- 
tion, and the same will be true of the British 
and Italian. American newspaper corre- 
spondents to the number of two or three hun- 
dred have gone to Paris, and censorship re- 
strictions have been removed so far as the 
United States is concerned. President Wil- 
son will have the advice of several of the men 
who have held leading places in the war ad- 
ministration at Washington. Thus Mr. 
Hurley, of the Shipping Board, and Mr. 
Hoover, of the Food Control, had preceded 
him to Europe, and Messrs. Vance McCor- 
mick, of the War Trade Board, and Ber- 
nard Baruch, of the War Industries Board, 
were last month called to Paris. 


The Larger 
Delegations 


It is extremely difficult to learn 
just what is taking place in Ger- 
many. For some time to come 
there will be great social and political fer- 
ment. There is about to be held an election 
throughout all parts of Germany for mem- 
bers of a Constituent Assembly (we should 
say a Constitutional Convention) to reor- 
ganize the government of what has been 
the German Empire. It is to be hoped that 
this popular election, which is to be on a 
basis of equal and universal franchise, will 
be carried out peacefully, and that a repre- 
sentative body of patriotic Germans may 
form a new government that shall prove 
capable of dealing with internal and also 
with external problems. The great Peace 
Conference, which will begin with sessions 
of the victorious Allies, must later include 
representatives of the conquered nations. 
The Allied statesmen prefer to have Ger- 
many represented by a responsible govern- 
ment. We have read much in the newspapers 
of the immense claims that will be presented, 


Germany in 
Political 
Ferment 
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and which in the aggregate would seem to 
go far beyond the ability of Germany to pay. 
But the’Belgians and French are going to 
be practical in their official attitude, and the 
people of the United States need not imagine 
that anything will be exacted that is unjust 
_In principle or impossible in execution. 


The German soldiers in great 
numbers were in process of dis- 
persion to their homes last 
month, and apparently their influence was 
making for law and order, rather than for 
political chaos. The armistice terms had 
been complied with in most respects, and the 
forward movement of Allied soldiers, fol- 
lowing German evacuation, had been as 
orderly as could have been wished. Ameri- 
can, French and British troops have con- 
ducted themselves well in occupied territory, 
and the German civilian population is re- 
ported as acting in a submissive and sensible 
way. The experiences of the occupying 
armies, as reported from day to day in the 
press, are of unusual interest. Many Ger- 
mans are indeed glad of the presence of these 
Americans and other Allied soldiers because 
they help to keep down the menacing spirit 
of anarchy. It is evident that the transition 
from war to peace in Germany must be at- 
tended by food scarcity, a high rate of mor- 
tality among infants and old people, and 
economic difficulties of all sorts. Yet the 
trend of the news last month supported the 
opinion that Germany would resist Bolshe- 
vism and demonstrate capacity for self-rule. 


Order in the 
Occupied 
Region 


It may be a good while before 
we shall have a full and truthful 
account of what is taking place in 
Russia this winter. It is ta be regretted that 
the proposed Allied intervention, based upon 
the Japanese and Chinese armies, had not 
been allowed to proceed across Siberia.on a 
large scale last summer. German influence 
and Bolsheviki fanaticism have produced a 
condition throughout Russia that is almost 
without precedent in history. Members of 
the intellectual and propertied classes have 
been massacred by the thousands, and the 
processes of industry, agriculture and trans- 
portation, whereby men obtain livelihoods in 
normal times, are to a great extent paralyzed. 
Starvation has.already claimed scores of 
thousands of victims, and these will prob- 
ably number millions within the next few 
months. The problem of Russia is no 
longer domestic, but imperatively one con- 
cerning Europe and the world. It will be 


Russia's 
Terrible 
Plight 


part of the business of the conferences at 
Paris and Versailles to devise remedies. 


We have printed much in re- 
cent months concerning the prob- 
lems of Central Europe, and 
certain aspects of them are again set forth 
in Mr. Simonds’ article in this number. The 
Poles, Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs 
are to be fully recognized and helped to es- 
tablish their true boundaries. The Balkan 
problems will be found difficult, and there 
will be disappointments; but the solutions 
of the Conference will have to be accepted. 


Some Problems 
to Be 
Solved 
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COBLENZ—THE GERMAN CITY ON THE RHINE OCCUPIED BY AMERICAN TROOPS 


(Under the terms of the armistice, Allied armies occupy all Ger c : 
i British are thus in Cologne, the Americans in Coblenz, 
Coblenz is the largest city in the American zone) 


The 


crossings over that river. 
Mayence. 


man territory west of the Rhine and also three 
and the French in 
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There will be somewhat radical differences 
about the future of Turkey, two or three 
different proposals having merit enough to be 
worthy of discussion. Judge Elliott in this 
number writes ably and with much knowl- 
edge concerning the future of the German 
colonies. We, on our part, have thought it 
right to adopt the point of view of the Aus- 
tralians and the South Africans. The best 
thing that could have happened to Spain 
twenty years ago was the relief she obtained 
from her responsibilities in Cuba and Porto 
Rico and in the Philippines. Spain has no 
Yonger needed a navy; and the remnants of 
her colonial empire have on their part bene- 
fited by a separation which has also been ad- 
vantageous to Spain. Germany will in like 
manner be better off without colonies. She 
will in due time resume her industrial and 
commercial activities, but her imperialistic 
system is ended. No country will hence- 
forth find advantages in holding other 
peoples and territories in a tyrannous grasp 
for motives of power and exploitation. 


The retirement of Secretary Mc- 
Adoo from the Treasury De- 
partment, which took effect De- 
cember 16th, when his successor was ready 
to take up the task, has compelled the coun- 
try to realize in some measure how remark- 
able has been Mr. McAdoo’s career in pub- 
lic office. For almost six years he had been 
head of the nation’s finances, and in each 
emergency his undaunted courage, his quick- 
ness of decision, his imaginative grasp, and 
his intuitive correctness of judgment have 
been ever more apparent. While serving the 
larger public he had also won the confidence 
of the masters of finance and industry. He 
had led in the creation of the Federal Re- 
serve system; had supported the nation’s 
credit'in 1914; had helped to construct a se- 
rics of great tax measures; and had been suc- 
cessful beyond any other man in the world’s 
history in the floating of huge public loans. 
In these sentences we have only hinted at the 
nature and scope of Mr. McAdoo’s work as 
Secretary of the Treasury. It would re- 
quire a large volume to set forth the financial 
history of six years in which he played the 
most conspicuous role. 
had hoped to see him continue through two 
more years; but he had intended to retire at 
the end of his first four years, and he was 
amply justified in taking the view that the 
signing of the armistice afforded him a 
Proper excuse for the return to private life 


Mr. McAdoo 
Leaves 
_ the Cabinet 


Men of all parties . 
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(Commanding the American army of occupation in 
Germany) 


which he had so much desired. So bold a 
career cannot be pursued in freedom from 
controversy, but Mr. McAdoo’s success has 
turned opponents into admiring friends, and 
his efforts have gained the gratitude and 
good-will of the country, 


So capable a man as Mr. Mc- 
Adoo runs the risk of having too 
many burdens piled upon him. 
The Shipping Board had been his pet project, 
and several other agencies of administration, 
such as the Farm Land Board, had come un- 


Hia Work 
As Head of 
Railroads 


der his supervision. But his chief undertak- 
ing apart from the immense affairs of the 
Treasury Department was that of Director- 
General of the United States Railroad Ad- 


ministration, When the Government as- 
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sumed control of all the railroads, as a war 
measure, Mr. McAdoo was placed at the 
head of almost 300,000 miles of steam lines, 
besides waterways and other adjuncts of a 
transportation monopoly. He utilized the 
services of able and experienced men; but 
he could not be merely a nominal head of 
the railway service in war time. He had to 
_ face the tremendous problem last winter of 
the supply of coal for ships and war indus- 
tries. He had to deal with the movement of 
food supplies, and that of troops and muni- 
tions, In resigning from the Cabinet post, 
Mr. McAdoo also gave up this other place, 
as director of railroads, agreeing to remain 
until January Ist, or until his successor was 
appointed. As these sentences are written, 
no designation has been made of a railroad 
chief to take Mr. McAdoo’s place. The 
question of the immediate future of the rail- 
roads had become last month the foremost of 
our domestic issues, and the views of the 
President and of Mr. McAdoo were at the 
very center of the debate. Mr. McAdoo’s 
advice to Congress to provide for retention 
of the roads until January 1, 1924, precipi- 
tated a violent discussion. 


President Wilson’s annual ad- 

What About : : 
‘the dress to Congress, delivered just 
Railways? before his sailing to Europe, 
aroused most attention and discussion in his 


statement of the problem of the railroads 
and his expression of concern over it. He 
declared himself frankly undecided as to 
the proper course to pursue. The alterna- 
tive courses he stated as folows: 


We can simply release the roads and go back 
to the old conditions of private management, un- 
restricted competition, and multiform regulation 
by both State and Federal authorities; or we can 
go to the opposite extreme and establish complete 
control, accompanied, if necessary,- by actual 
Government ownership; or we can adopt an in- 
termediate course of modified private control, 
under a more unified and affirmative public regu- 
lation and under such alterations of the law as 
will permit wasteful competition to be avoided 
and a considerable degree of unification of ad- 
ministration to be effected, as, for example, by 
regional corporations, under which the railways 
of definable areas would be in effect combined in 
single systems. 


The one sure conclusion the 
President had reached was that 
it would be unfortunate to the 
public and to the owners of the roads alike 
if the railroads were returned, under the old 
conditions, with codperation hampered by 
law, and with competition made obligatory. 
There must be a new policy, different from 
the old, if the country’s means of transporta- 
tion.are to be developed and managed with 
efficiency from the standpoint both of the 
people at large and of the railroad owners. 

The President asked Con- 


Many Minds 
as to 
the Answer 
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gress to begin promptly a 
study of the problem, and 
announced that he was ready 
to release the roads from 
Government control and that 
he must do so at a very early 
date, if further waiting is 
merely to prolong the period 
of doubt and uncertainty. 
While President Wilson was 
so frank and open in his con- 
fession of uncertainty as to 
the future of the railroads, 
this statement answered the 
question which had been in 
many men’s minds whether 
the present Administration 
had determined upon a pro- 
gram of Government owner- 
ship. Financiers, railroad 








HON. CARTER GLASS, THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


(Mr. Glass, who will be sixty-one years old on the 4th of this month, is 
hburg, Va., and has served continuously 


the owner of newspapers at Lync 


as Representative in Congress for about eighteen years. ; 
anking and Currency, he had a great part in the 


the House Committee on 


shaping and enactment of the present Federal Reserve system. 


managers, and investors were 
themselves undecided, or of 
varying minds, as to the 
proper and practicable course 


As chairman of 


He enjoys 


the confidence of Congress and of the country, and his laments to suc- 


ceed Mr. McAdoo is praised by all interests and parties to pursue. The eminent presi- 
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dent of a great financial institution frankly 
said that he preferred Government owner- 
ship outright to a return of the old conditions 
under private ownership and management, 
with the Sherman Law prohibiting effective 
cooperation, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission rigidly limiting income (with no one 
to limit expenses), and with conflicting and 
harassing regulation from all the States and 
the Federal Government. 


Among the many divergent 
programs for the railroads, per- 
haps one is now found approved 
by thoughtful men more often than others. 
To divide the country into regional districts, 
say seven in all, with all the railroads in each 
district carried on in full coéperation under a 
federal regional director and with the owner- 
ship and management left in private hands— 
is the plan which probably finds fewer op- 
ponents and most advocates. The annual 
report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, covering the year to November 1, 1918, 
outlines carefully the chief factors in the rail- 
road problem, but does not make conclusive 
recommendations. This report lists the fol- 
lowing alternative plans which will come 
under discussion: 


Views of the 
Commerce 
Commission 


(1) Continuance of the present plan of Federal 
control; (2) public ownership of carrier prop- 
erty with private operation under regulation; 
(3) private operation under regulation with gov- 
ernmental guarantees; (4) resumption of private 
control and management under regulation; and 
(5) public ownership and operation. 


In case the roads are returned to their 
private ownership and operation under gov- 
ernment regulation, the Commission asks for 
new legislation on the following subjects: 
(1) the present limitation of co-operative 
activities for our rail and water lines; (2) 
the freedom of railway operation from finan- 
cial dictation; (3) the regulation of security 
issues; (4) the harmonizing of federal and 
State authority and (5) the more liberal 
use of terminal facilities for the free move- 
ment of commerce. 


Mr. McAdoo had announced 
that the program of railroad im- 
provement, involving an outlay 
of nine hundred million dollars for 1918 and 
1919, should be carried forward. In pur- 
suance of this program the last month of 
1918, the Railroad Administration had or- 
dered, but not yet received, 1,415 locomo- 
tives and 100,000 freight cars. For other 
Jan.—2 
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HON. WILLIAM G. M’ADOO, RETIRING FROM OFFICIAL 
SERVICE AFTER SIX YEARS AS SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY 


additions and betterments more than five 
hundred million dollars had been authorized ; 
and at least half as much must be appro- 
priated during the year 1919 to bring the 
properties up to standard. It is expected that 
these expenditures will provide work for 
some of the men released from the war in- 
dustries. As to the success or failure of gov- 
ernment administration of the transportation 
lines thus far, there are few if any denials 
of the claim that Mr. McAdoo made the 
railroads function in the specific work of 
helping to win the war. This was the great 
and single task he had before him in his 
office of Director-General. He was bold 
and strong and prompt in his management of 
wage questions and rate changes, at a time 
when a little too much caution and deliberate- 
ness might have been disastrous. It is ob- 
vious that the Government operation of the 
railroads under his headship during the 
period of the war should not be expected to 
give any final or even any very- valuable test 
or object lesson for the great ultimate con- 
sideration of Government ownership. The 
tremendous exigencies of war-making kept 
before the temporary captain of twenty bil- 
lion dollars worth of railroads that one 
single object,—the smooth and_ successful 
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carriage of troops, munitions, fuel and other 
things necessary to win the war. 


It was announced in November 
that the various executive de- 
partments of the Government 
will be able to save at least 12 billion dollars 
out of the appropriations that had been 
earlier made for carrying on the war. 
Chairman Swager Sherley of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee said that the War 
Department alone would be able to. save, 
through cancellation of war contracts and 
various retrenchments, more than 7 billion 
dollars out of the 24 billion appropriated for 
Secretary Baker’s department. ‘The work 
of ‘cancellation has been and is going on 
rapidly, but not merrily; for the factories 
that had got keyed up to war-making pitch 
had extended their operations with the ex- 
pectation of work to call for all their ener- 
gies during the next year. It has been esti- 
mated that no fewer than fifty thousand 
manufacturing establishments throughout the 
country will be affected by these cancella- 
tions. Telegrams are received by thousands 
of these concerns each day, peremptorily cut- 
ting off work that had been ordered. The 
message usually includes a request for infor- 
mation as to whether the sudden abrogation 
of the contract will lead to the discharge of 
workmen. Much care and intelligence are 
being bestowed upon the work of softening 
the sudden blow so far as its impact on the 
workman is concerned. 


Salvaging 


ar 
Appropriations 


On November 6 the War Rev- 
enue Bill, levying taxes to be 
paid in 1919 on incomes and 
business operations of 1918, was reported to 
the Senate by Chairman Simmons, of the 
Finance Committee. This revenue program 
has been in a bad tangle. More than seven 
months ago the House began its work on a 
bill to raise eight billion dollars, the amount 
stated by Secretary McAdoo as a proper por- 
tion of the 24 billion dollars needed from 
bonds and taxation together. Such a revenue 
bill was drawn up by the House and passed 
on, some three months ago, to the Senate 
Finance Committee. Here it has been modi- 
fied in many details, and finally, with the end 
of the war and on Secretary McAdoo’s fur- 
ther suggestion, the amount to be raised was 
cut down from eight billion to six billion dol- 
lars. At the same time the Administration 
conceived the idea of providing in this current 
tax legislation for the revenue to be collected 


The New 
Revenye 
Bill 


in 1920 as well—an additional year—and, in 
accordance again with Secretary McAdoo’s 
suggestion, this second year’s taxes were fixed 
at four billion ‘dollars, 


The The point was made by the Ad- 
Republioane ministration that with the rap- 
idly shifting demands of the 
Government it was essential for the interests 
of the business man that he should know 
well in advance what demands were: going 
to be made on him. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the country elected a Republican Con- 
gress (to sit after March 4th, if an extra ses- 
sion is needed ) ; and Republican leaders have 
protested strongly against this anticipatory 
framing of the tax laws by a Democratic 
majority which will have ceased to exist 
more than a year before the tax which it is 
deciding upon will be collectible. These Re- 
publicans for a time threatened to hold up 
the Revenue bill that had been reported to 
the Senate, but they abandoned this purpose. 
Reports of taxable incomes must be made by 
individuals and corporations by March Ist; 
and if the bill is not passed early in Feb- 
ruary there will not be time for the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue to get out the 
vast numbers of complicated forms used in 
collection. In such a contingency it seems to 
be agreed that the Commissioner would col- 
lect taxes under the old law, which applied 
to the business and incomes of 1917. This 
law would raise, it is estimated, about four 
billion dollars. To make up the additional 
two billion needed by the Treasury it was 
understood that Congress would hastily tack 
on to the old law an amendment providing 
for an additional tax of 80 per cent. on war 
profits—the excess of corporation and part- 
nership incomes for the year 1918 over their 
average income for the pre-war years 1911, 


1912, and. 1913. 


Even after lopping off the two 
billion dollars from the amount 
to be raised by the proposed bill, 
it is much the largest tax levy ever made 
by this or any other nation. It is equiva- 
lent to an average per capita payment of $59 
from every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. The reduction of the total 
from the original House bill designed to 
raise eight billion dollars was obtained by 
combining the excess profits with the war 
profits tax, a reduction of the postal tax, and 
a general cutting down of most of the sched- 
ules, Letter postage is to return to the old 


The Zone 
Postal Plan 
Cut Out 
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© Paul Thompson, New York : 

THE GREAT TRANSATLANTIC LINER “MAURETANIA,” ARRIVING AT NEW YORK ON DECEMBER 1, WITH THE 
FIRST AMERICAN TROOPS RETURNING FROM EUROPE 

(For more than a year, and particularly since the German offensive of last spring, British as well as Ameri- 

can transports had been’ making eastward voyages crowded with human freight in khaki, through a submarine- 

infested ocean. Now their peculiar war paint, to deceive German submarine commanders, ‘igs unnecessary. 

When the Leviathan arrived, two weeks later than the Mauretania, the war paint had been removed. While war 


was on it was not considered advisable to print pictures showing these so-called “camouflaged” vessels) 


rates. Not so important in the total amount 
of money involved, from the Government’s 
point of view, but of immense importance 
to the publishing business, is the doing away 
with the ill-advised second-class mail rate 
increase on the zone plan. 


PR return of soldiers from the 
Looking American camps to their homes 
is proceeding on a system care- 

fully worked out by the War Department, 
and shows steady acceleration. As for the 
over-seas forces, almost every day witnesses 
the arrival here of one or more troop ships, 
preference being given to the wounded and 
sick. Mr. Hurléy is in Europe, doing his 
best to secure tonnage for the more rapid 
movement homeward of these divisions’ and 
units that are now held abroad merely for 
lack of ships to bring them back. The reten- 
tion of men in foreign camps in order to keep 
up labor scarcity and high wages here would 
not be justified in view of the intense desire 
of our men in Europe, now that the war is 
over, to come back to their homes. That 
rapid demobilization involves many difficul- 
ties is only too evident to all who have 
studied the problem. The Department of 
Labor, through its employment bureaus and 


otherwise, is doing what it can to help in the 
readjustment of the supply of workers to the 
industrial demands of peace time. 


Schools Meanwhile, it is intended by the 

in Over-seas War Department to take the 
Camps best possible care of the soldiers 
who are destined to remain for some months 
longer in the army camps abroad. A very 
important general order (No. 192) was 
issued by General Pershing two months ago, 
relating to “the standardization of educa- 
tional methods and the establishment of 
schools in all of the larger posts and camps 
and hospitals of the American Expeditionary 
Forces.” ‘The commander of every such post 
or camp was instructed to appoint a qualified 
member of his staff as school officer; proper 
rooms and equipment were to be provided, 
and instruction was to be standardized in 
accordance with a system arranged by the 
“YM. C. A. Army Educational Commis- 
sion.” Subjects of instruction include 
French language, history, civics, common 
school subjects, vocational work, and .courses 
leading to army promotion, with further 
subjects to be authorized. The order goes 
on at length to specify many matters of de- 
tail, much discretion being vested in the com- 
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manding officer of each post or camp. The 
provisions of this order were to take effect 
January 1, 1919. 


The Y. M. C. A. Commission, 
to which General Pershing’s 
order refers, entered upon its 
work under the leadership of Mr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, of Yale University, who was 
instrumental in organizing an active com- 
mission consisting of Professor John Erskine, 
of Columbia University, Superintendent 
Spaulding, of the Schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, and President Butterfield, of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. These 
are very capable and practical men, and they 
have beern- working out a system in codpera- 
tion with the army authorities. Since the 
Y. M. C. A. was prepared to spend a great 
amount of money, it may readily be inferred 
that the commissioners have been able to 
secure a large staff of compétent instructors, 
having in view the actual needs of men of all 
ranks and grades. The Y. M. C. A. has 
already ordered $2,000,000 worth of text 
books, and the American Library Association 
is sending $1,000,000 worth of reference 
books. The system, as planned, includes co- 
operation on the part of the French educa- 
tional authorities, and extends also to the 
use of British schools and facilities. 


The 
¥.M. C. A. 
~ Project 


Inasmuch as thousands of sol- 
diers and sailors are being dis- 
charged every week, it should be 
remembered that nearly every man has a 
Government insurance policy for $10,000 or 
a less sum. Until their discharge, their 
premiums are paid through deduction from 
their monthly pay; but as they leave the 
Army, they will have to take the initiative, 
find the money themselves, and make pay- 
ments to the Government; otherwise their 
insurance will lapse. It is important that 
local- committees in communities or town- 
ships, or in particular cities and villages, 
should take an active interest in seeing that 
the soldiers do not let their insurance be 
dropped. The law permits them to carry the 
policies at the present low ‘ates for five 
years; and then they. e several privileges 
in the nature of conversions. For this con- 
verted insurance the Government will . re- 
quire them to pay much less than the pre- 
mium rates of the regular insurance com- 
panies, and it is important that they should 
not relinquish such advantages. They may 
¢ take out ordinary life policies, twenty-pay- 


Keep up 
Soldiers’ 
insurance! 


ment policies, endowment maturing at the 
age of sixty-two, or still other optional 
forms. It would be a patriotic thing for 
local committees to help discharged soldiers, 
by loans or gifts, to tide over a difficult 
period of a few months during which they 
may be short of money while adjusting them- 
selves to civilian life. 


ae The annual reports of the de- 
Washington partment heads at Washington 
Departmente : et 
are of exceptional interest, and 
include many topics to which we shall refer 
from time to time in future numbers. One 
such topic is Secretary Lane’s fascinating 
plea for a land-improvement system to oc- 
cupy many of the discharged soldiers at good 
wages, and later on to provide them with 
homes and occupations. There is no invest- 
ment of public money that could pay better, 
from every standpoint, than this which the 
Secretary of the Interior so eloquently ad- 
vocates. Mr. Houston, our sagacious Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, deals with actual farm 
conditions, and makes an encouraging sur- 
vey. The Postmaster General is urging the 
merits of his policy for complete and perma- 
nent absorption of the telegraph and tele- 
phone systems by the Government. Mr. 
Daniels gives us a spirited picture of the 
achievements of the Navy in the war, and 
urgently recommends a policy of naval ex- 
pansion on a three years’ building program. 
The War Department has been canceling 
contracts for immense quantities of munitions 
and supplies, while trying to send soldiers 
to their homes as rapidly as possible. The 
Department of Commerce is wrestling with 
many complicated business conditions. 


chile Some forty years ago a conflict 
and began on the west coast of South 
America which resulted in the 

acquisition by Chile of the seacoast provinces 
of Bolivia and of the southernmost provinces 
of Peru. The two Peruvian provinces of 
Tacna and Arica, by the settlement of 1883, 
were to be held for ten years by Chile, after 
which their destiny was to be settled by a 
vote of the inhabitants. Such a vote has never 
been taken, and Chile has held the provinces 
now for several decades. Last month the 
question became acute again, and there was 
danger of war. The United States counseled 
a peaceful settlement and tendered good of- 
fices, asking Argentina to join. Whatever 
method may be adopted, it seems probable that 
the matter will be settled and war averted. 
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THE TRIANON PALACE AT VERSAILLES, WHERE THE SESSIO 


INS OF THE INTER-ALLIED _ COUNCIL WERE HELD 


AND WHERE THE PEACE CONFERENCE WILL PROBABLY 
(The palace and park at Versailles—twelve miles southwest of Paris—date from the time of Louis XIV, two 


centuries and a half ago. 


Besides its interesting French history, Versailles became the German military head- 


ba during the siege of Paris, and it was there that King William I of Prussia was proclaimed German 


mperor) 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(From November 21 to December 17, 1918) 


INCIDENTS DURING THE ARMISTICE 


November 21.—The German High Seas Fleet 
is surrendered to a great Allied armada near the 
Firth of Forth, under the terms of the armistice; 
seventy-one vessels are surrendered—nine battle- 
ships, five battle cruisers, seven light cruisers, and 
fifty destroyers. 

American troops enter the Duchy of Luxemburg. 

November 22.—King Albert makes formal entry 
into Brussels, the capital, after four years of 
German occupation. 

November 26.—French troops enter Strasburg, 
the capital of Alsace. 


November 28.—King George and the Prince of 
Wales are warmly welcomed on a visit to Paris. 

November 29.—The names of the representa- 
tives of the United States at the peace conference 
are announced—President Wilson himself, and 
Robert Lansing (Secretary of State), Henry White 
(former Ambassador to France), Edward M. 
House, and Gen. ,Tasker H. Bliss (military rep- 
resentative of the United States in the Inter-Allied 
War Council). 

A Republic of Lithuania is proclaimed at Riga, 
with Karl Ullman as first President. 

November 30.—American casualties in the war 
are announced as: killed in action, 28,363; died of 
wounds, 12,101; died of disease, 16,034; died of 
other causes, 1,980; missing in action, not known 
to be prisoners, 14,190; severely wounded, 54,751; 
other wounded, 135,204; total casualties, 262,623. 

The new German Government makes public the 
text of a document signed by the former Emperor 


William, at Amerongen, Holland, on November 
28, renouncing forever his rights to the Prussian 
and German imperial crowns. 

December 1.—-The surrender of a fifth fleet of 
German submarines brings the total turned over 
to the Allies to 122. 

American troops of occupation enter German 
territory from Luxemburg and establish headquar- 
ters at Treves. 

The British transport Mauretania arrives at 
New York with the first American troops return- 
ing from Europe. 


December 2.—King Nicholas is deposed by the 
Montenegrin National Assembly, it is reported. 


December 5.—The British Admiralty estimates 
that the total war loss of merchant tonnage, by 
Allied and neutral nations, was 15,053,786 gross 
tons; new construction totaled 10,849,527 tons, 
while 2,392,675 tons of enemy ships were captured. 

It is announced that all the Turkish warships 
have surrendered to the Allies for internment. in- 
cluding Russian vessels handed over to the Ger- 
mans. 

Winston Churchill (foymer head of the British 
Admiralty) declares that the British enter the 
peace conference “with absolute determination that 
no limitation shall be imposed on our right to 
maintain our naval defense.” 

December 6.—British troops of occupation enter 
Cologne, one of the three Rhine cities to be held 
by the Allies during the armistice. 

December 8.—American troops of occupation 
reach Coblenz, the second of three Rhine cities 
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GEN. ARMANDO DIAZ, COM MANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 


ITALIAN ARMY 


(After the disaster at Caporetto, just a year before 
the end of the war, General Diaz succeeded Cadorna 
as commander-in-chief of the Italian armies and began 














the work of restoring their morale. He emerges from 
the war as a national hero, and will be one of Italy’s 
delegates at the peace conference) 


to be held by the Allies pending the conclusion 
of peace. 

December 10.—The French army of occupation 
enters Mayence (Mainz), the German city and 
crossing of the Rhine which had been assigned 
to them. 

It is officially announced that of the 2,079,880 
American troops transported to France, 46.25 per 
cent were carried in American ships, 48.5 per 
cent in British, and the rest in French and Italian 


vessels; 82.75 per cent of the convoying was by 
the United States Navy. 

The Prime Minister of Holland informs the 
parliament that the former German Emperor 
could not have been refused the right of asylum 
and that if demand for extradition’ is made a so- 
lution will be sought in accord with the honor 
and dignity of Holland. 

December 11.—Premier Lloyd George declares 
that the war bill of the Allies against Germany 
will amount to $120,000,000,000 (more than that 
country’s entire estimated wealth), and that “Ger- 
many should pay to the utmost limit of her 
capacity.” A 

December 13.—American troops cross the Rhine 
at Coblenz, and occupy the nineteen-mile zone 
around the bridgehead on the right bank, under 
the terms of the armistice. 


December 14.—A_ general election is held 
throughout Great Britain, the Lloyd George gov- 
ernment appealing for the return of a coalition 
(Unionist-Liberal) majority in the House of 
Commons; there will be delay in counting the 
votes. 

British troops cross the Rhine at Cologne, to 
occupy the bridgehead on the opposite bank; the 
French complete their occupation of the bridgehead 
opposite Mainz. 

The duration of the armistice (expiring Decem- 
ber 16) is extended one month. 

Dr. Sidonia Paez, President of Portugal since 
the revolution of June, is assassinated in Lisbon, 
the murderer is himself put to death by the 
crowd. 

Premier Orlando informs the Senate that -Italy 
is not in position to demobilize a single man; 
he states also that Italy had more men under 
arms than any other nation, in proportion to popu- 
lation. 

December 15.—Casualties of the United States 
Marine Corps for the five months to the end of 
August are announced as: 1,160 killed in action 
and 2,908 wounded—23 per cent of the Marines’ 
gross strength. 

The Government of Poland, under domination 
of Gen. Joseph Pilsudski at Warsaw, appeals for 
recognition by the Allies. 

December 16.—Delegates from Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Councils throughout Germany met at 
Berlin, in the chamber formerly used by the 
Prussian Diet; the Radicals are in the -minority. 

Reports from Berlin state that the general strike 
urged by the Radical Socialists, under leadership 
of Dr. Karl Liebknecht, has become widespread 
and serious. 


PRESIDENT WILSON IN EUROPE 

December 4.—President Wilson sails from New 
York for Europe, to attend conferences on the 
larger phases of the treaty of peace. 

December 13.—President Wilson lands at Brest, 
the French port used during the war as the prin- 
cipal debarkation point for American troops. 

December 14.—President Wilson and President 
Poincaré speak of mutual ties that bind the United 
States and France, at a luncheon in Paris. 

December 16.—President Wilson is made a citi- 
zen of Paris at a formal reception in the City 
Hall; later he visits Premier Clemenceau at the 
War Ministry. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


December 2.—The Sixty-fifth Congress assem-~ 
bles for the short session. 

Both branches meet in the House chamber and 
are addressed by the President, his sixth an ual 
message; he speaks of reconstruction matters, in- 
cluding shipping, taxation, and railroad control, 
and declares it to be his paramount duty to leave 
the country and discuss with representatives of 
the Allies, at Paris, the main features of the 
treaty of peace. 

December 6.—The Senate Finance Committee 
reports the Revenue bill, after virtually rewriting 
the measure passed by the House; the Senate bill 
would yield $6,000,000,000 for the current fiscal 
year and $4,000,000,000 for succeeding years (com- 
pared with $8,000,000,000 in the war measure 
passed by the House). 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


November 21.—The President signs the Food 
Stimulation bill, with its provision for nation- 
wide prohibition from June 30, 1919, until the 
army is demobilized. 

William G. McAdoo resigns the offices of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and Director-General of 
Railroads. 

November 25.—The Secretary of the Navy in- 
forms the Treasury that, because of the signing 
of the armistice, estimates of naval appropriations 
required have been reduced from $2,644,000,000 
to $1,464,000,000; the two-year construction pro- 
gram is retained by the Navy Department. 

November 26.—The United States Shipping 
Board announces its purpose to take over 85 mer- 
chant ships, of 1,000,000 deadweight tons, rather 
than permit their sale to a British syndicate. 


December 2.—The Florida House (following 
similar action in the Senate) passes a “bone dry” 
liquor bill effective January 1. 

December 5.—Carter Glass, Representative in 
Congress from Virginia, is named by the Presi- 
dent as Secretary of the Treasury. 

December 10.—The first session of the Cabinet 
held during the President’s absence is presided 
over by Vice-President Marshall, at the request of 
the President. 

The annual report of the Secretary of Com- 
merce shows a trade balance in favor of the 
United States (during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1918) amounting to $2,982,226,238; total ex- 
ports $5,928,285,641; imports $2,946,059,403. 

December 11.—The retiring Director General 
of Railroads, Mr. McAdoo, recommends to Con- 
gress the extension of the period of Government 
control for five years (existing law limiting con- 
trol to twenty-one months after the treaty of 
peace, at the maximum). 

The Department of Agriculture estimates that 
the nation’s principal farm crops were worth to 
the farmers $12,272,412,000. 

December 16.—Carter Glass enters upon the of- 
fice of Secretary of the Treasury. 

Colorado becomes “bone dry” with the signing 
of a prohibition measure by the Governor. 

Postmaster-General Burleson, director of the 
“wire” services while under Government control, 
urges permanent Government ownership in the 
interest of efficiency and economy. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

November 23.—Anti-Peruvian rioting occurs in 
Iqueque, Chile, growing out of a renewal of the 
controversy over the border provinces of Tacna 
and Arica, held by Chile since 1883. 

December 5.—Count Alvaro de Romanones 
again becomes Premier of Spain, as a result of the 
second cabinet reorganization within three weeks. 

December 7.—The American Ambassador to 
Chile submits an offer of mediation in the con- 
troversy with Peru, made by President Wilson. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH . 

November 23.—Production of anthracite coal in 
the United States is officially stated to have fallen 
off one-half of one per cent in the present year, 
whereas production of bituminous coal increased 
12 or 15 per cent. 

November 27.—A new type of American naval 
airplane makes a trial flight off the coast of Long 
Island, carrying fifty passengers. 

December 4.—Deaths from influenza and pneu- 
monia since September 15 are estimated by the 
Public Health Service to total 350,000 throughout 
the United States, exclusive of 20,000 deaths in 
the military camps (see page 69). 

December 8.—The Food Administration an- 
nounces that the American public saved 775,000 
tons of sugar by limited consumption during the 
five months ending with November. 

December 17.—Admiral Canto y Castro is 
elected President of Portugal. 

OBITUARY 

November 22.—William D. Hoard, publisher of 
Hoard’s Dairyman and former Governor of Wis- 
consin, 82. ’ 

November 25.—William T. Evans, New York 
dry goods merchant and noted collector of Ameri- 
can paintings, 75. 

November 26.—Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, sis- 
ter of President Cleveland, at one time “mistress 
of the White House,” 72. 

December 1.—Major Willard D. Straight, the 
New York banker and authority on Far Eastern 
questions, 38. . . .’ Joseph. Raphael de Lamar, 
prominent in the copper and silver mining in- 
dustry, 78. 

December 2.—Edmond Rostand, the noted 
French poet and playwright, 50.°. . . Rt. Rev. 
James Bowen Funston, first Protestant Episcopal 
Bishop of Idaho, 62. 

December 5.—Dr. Samuel Abbott Green, ex- 
Mayor of Boston, 88. 

December 6.—Alfred Reed, former Justice of 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey, 78. 

December 7.—Joseph F. Scott, former State Su- 
perintendent of Prisons in New York, 57. 

December 9.—Nicholas Murray, former librarian 
of Johns Hopkins University, 76. 

December 11.—William Agnew Paton, a veteran 
newspaper and magazine publisher, and author of 
books of travel. 

December 14.—Dr. Sidonio Paes, President of 
Portugal, 45... Stephen O’Meara, Police 
Commissioner of Boston since 1906, 64. 

December 16.—John Sterling Deans, a noted 
bridge builder and designer, 60. 








KING ALBERT RETURNS 





























A RECENT SNAPSHOT OF THE KING QUEEN ELIZABETH IN THE MIDST OF HER RED CROSS WORK FOR 
OF BELGIUM WOUNDED BELGIAN SOLDIERS 
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KING ALBERT AND QUEEN ELIZABETH REVIEWING BELGIAN TROOPS AFTER THEIR ENTRY INTO BRUGES 
24 














THE TURN OF THE YEAR 
IN CARTOONS 
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victory ! 
From Punch (London) 














THE EUROPEAN CONCEPTION OF SANTA CLAUS THIS 
SEASON 
From the Oregonian (Portland, Oregon) 
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© the King of the Belgians 
From Punch (London) ) 

















@ George Matthew Adams 
AN EXPECTED ARRIVAL 
From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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WILSGN THE JUDGE! 
From L’Asino (Rome, Italy) 
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THE FRIEND OF THE WHOLE UNIVERSE—A SPANISH 
CARTOONIST’S TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT WILSON 

From Blanco y Negro (Madrid, Spain) 








WILL GET IT 
From the Daily News (Chicago) 
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BEWARE, THE REEFS! 


(The good ship Democracy faces a period of close and 
careful sailing.) 


From the Eagle (Brooklyn) 





THE GROANING BOARD 
From the Eayle (Brooklyn, N.. Y.) 

















THE TURN OF THE 
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THE FALL OF MILITARISM IN GERMANY—OR “THE 
TABLES. TURNED” 
Democracy: “Who opposes ME, I smash!” (From an 
earlier speech by Wilhelm.) 
From De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


























AFTER THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 
Germany: “Farewell, Madame, and if——” 
France: “Ha! We shall meet again!” 
From Punch (London) 
(Reproduced from Tenniel’s cartoon as it appeaied in 
the London Punch September 27, 1873) 
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“YES, BUT WHERE CAN I GO?” 
From the World (New York) 
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THE NEW GERMANY AND THE BOLSHEVIK WOLF 
From the News (Chicago) 

















“vait! vait! DON’T YOU KNOW YOUR MASTER?” 
- From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 
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OUT AT LAST! 
From the World (New York) 

















LIBERALISM IN SPAIN 
“Let us sing the ‘Marseillaise’, It’s safe to do so now.” 
From Esquella (Barcelona, Spain) 
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~ WHAT THE GERMAN SOLDIER 
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CHRISTMAS 
(A contrast between the German soldier returning and 
_ the_ Belgian) / 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 

















NOBODY HOME 
From the World (New York) 

















“WHO CAUSED THE WAR?— TWAS HIM” 
From the Times (New York) 




















HIS CREDENTIALS: AN HONORABLE DISCHARGE 
From the Bayonet (Camp Lee, Va.) 
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ONE MORE AUTOCRAT WE MUST GET—THE NOTORIOUS 
HIGH COST OF LIVING 
From the News (Dallas, Texas) 


MERICA’S reconstruction problems are 

but little less complicated than those of 
Europe.- High wages and, hand in hand, the 
high cost of living; the labor shortage, and the 
four million soldiers about to be returned to 




















CONGRESS AND THE RAILROADS 
From the News (Chicago) 

















THE NEXT BIG JOB 
From the News (Dayton, Ohio) 


industry ; permanent government ownership, 
or the immediate abandonment of the recent 
attempt at government operation of national 
public utilities—these are some of the prob- 
lems to be met. 
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© George Matthew Adams 
WHY NOT GO DOWN SIMULTANEOUSLY ? 
From the Citizen (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 








CANADA’S AFTER-WAR 
PROBLEMS 


BY SIR PATRICK T. McGRATH 


; [Sir P. T. McGrath, for many years editor of the St. John’s, N. F., Herald, has frequently con- 
tributed articles to this REVIEW on subjects connected with Canada and Newfoundland.—Tue Eprror.} 


ANADA opens the new year with prob- 
lems confronting her, perhaps the most 
serious in her history. During the war she 
has accomplished wonders, and still greater 
wonders will probably have to be accom- 
plished by her. The population of Canada 
totals about eight million, and she enlisted 
for active service roundly 400,000 or one in 
every twenty. Of these, 55,000 have died 
and probably 45,000 more have been so phys- 
ically impaired as to be comparatively useless 
for practical industrial endeavor. 

Canada has thus to face a net loss, on one 
side, of 100,000 able-bodied effectives, be- 
sides paying a heavy burden on their account, 
either as pensions to themselves if alive or 
to the dependents they leave if dead. On 
the other side is the fact that Canada, during 
the war, has been transformed from an agri- 
cultural to a manufacturing country. Vast 
industries have been called into being, such 
as those for making munitions, and now these 
must be resolved back into agencies of peace- 
ful industrial progress. 


Great Industrial Changes 


In the manufacture of munitions were em- 
ployed some 250,000 workers, with probably 
75,000 more engaged in the output of other 
war materials. The shutting down of these 
factories will mean the throwing out of em- 
ployment of a total working force equal in 
number to that of the entire Canadian army 
to be brought home for demobilization. Even 
if these factories be kept going, the continu- 
ance will solve only one aspect of the indus- 
trial problem, namely, the keeping employed 
of those who have entered these works since 
the war began, leaving the returning soldiers 
to be provided for. But obviously these sol- 
diers are, above all others, the ones most en- 
titled to first consideration. 

The same issue will have to be faced in the 
United States; but the proportion of the 
population enlisted for active service is not 
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so great, the period of the country’s partici- 
pation in the war has not been so long, and 
the resources and opportunities for overcom- 
ing the obstacle are more varied and effective. 
In Canada, counting the dependents of both 
soldiers and ‘war workers,” it is safe to say 


’ that some two million people, or about one- 


fourth of the entire population, will be af- 
fected by the new conditions now arising. 


Reassembling of Parliament 


The Federal Parliament at Ottawa meets 
early in the new year and will have to under- 
take some formidable tasks. _Demobilization 
of the armed forces will be no light one. Re- 
employment of hundreds of thousands of mert 
will tax the resources of every industry in 
the Dominion. Reconstruction plans on an 
exhaustive scale will have to be worked out. 
The re-education and re-establishment in 
civil life of disabled soldiers will be another 
and especially difficult task ; and Labor views 
with grave concern the effects of all this on 
the existing wage scales and _ industrial 
markets. 

Capital is clamoring for the abrogation 
of the Excess Profits Tax introduced during 
the war, and respecting which more or less 
qualified promises were made of its repeal at 
the close of hostilities. Labor is chafing at 
this on the ground that if such a policy is 
adopted it will mean that the burden of taxa- 
tion must be borne by the masses. Many 
critics condemn the system of raising Victory 
Loans, which left these bonds free of income 
tax, arguing that this meant presenting the 
best-off elements in the country with large 
sums of money and weighting the poorer 
classes unduly. ' 

Incidentally, the Provincial Governments 
have been calling for a revision upwards of 
the subsidies they receive each year from the 
Federal Treasury, and an alteration of the 
basis of taxation and of their relations with 
the Central Administration. A conference 
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was recently held for the purpose of solving 
these problems, if possible, but without at- 
taining the desired result. 


Criticism of the Union Government 


In Dominion politics the position is that, 
the war being over, the Union Government 
now holding office, and little over twelve 
months in power, is being subjected to much 
criticism and seems likely to attract more as 
the months go by. Certain elements therein 
desire to return to the old-time party lines, 
and the extremist wing of the Conservatives 
(Premier Borden’s Party) is threatening 
revolt and the formation of a new political 
group. On the other hand, the Liberals 
(Ex-Premier Laurier’s party) are manifest- 
ing increased activity following upon a proj- 
ect for a National Convention advocated 
by him in Ontario recently. He strongly 
condemned the alleged violation by the 
Union Cabinet of its pledge not to conscript 
the farmers for the trenches. This pledge 
was made before the need for men became 
pressing last April, and Sir Robert Borden 
then ‘enforced the conscription law against 
farmers as well as other classes. Partly as a 
result, no doubt, a by-election recently in 
that Province which gave Borden 70 out of 
83 seats in the General Election of October, 
1917, saw a Laurierite returned handsomely. 
A like result ensued in a contest in Alberta, 
though there, it was claimed, the “alien 
enemy” vote went for him. 


Prospects of the Liberals 


Some observers suggest the prospect of an- 
other appeal to the country by Premier Bor- 
den in the near future to obtain a further 
mandate to direct its affairs during the re- 
construction period, it being argued that his 
present mandate was onlyto finish the war. 
This would mean, in other words, that the 
Government, after further reorganization, 
would face the electorate on two grounds: 
(1) that only by such a course could Canada 
safely weather the storms which the new con- 
ditions will probably occasion, and (2) that 
those unwilling to join that party would 
gravitate into the ranks of the Opposition. 

Just what this would mean can best be 
realized by remembering that at the present 
time, out of 225 members in the Federal 
House, 135 nominally are Liberals—‘“Win 
the War” Liberals or “Laurier” Liberals. 
None of the latter are expected to join the 
Government now, but some of the former 
may, it is thought, return to their former al- 


legiance. This would clear the air on the 
one side, but it would add to the complexi- 
ties of the situation just the same. Laurier 
leading the Liberals would mean a solid 
Quebec—solid as now with 62 out of 65 
members—and, so some maintain, many seats 
at present held by small majorities or by the 
“oversea soldiers’” votes. On the other 
hand, the cry of Quebec domination with 
Laurier in control is expected to seriously 
hamper the Liberals in “English” constitu- 
encies. 

At the same time it is difficult to see how 
this cry can be more effective to-day than 
in the height of the war, and consequently 
the conclusion is compelling that the Liberals 
would stand to gain by any new election. 
But it is even more manifest that they would 
gain still more under an “English” leader on 
whom that chieftain would have dropped his 
mantle, and preferably one from the West, 
which, growing in population and impor- 
tance, now thinks the time ripe for it to 
achieve the primacy in the affairs of the 
Dominion. 


East versus West 


Hence we find daily increasing evidences 
of a cleavage between the East and the West 
—the West, for this purpose, being the Prov- 
inces beyond Lake Superior, peopled with 
farmers in the main, and desirous of free 
trade with the American Republic, and the 
East being the older.and more densely set- 
tled provinces which have built up a manu- 
facturing interest that champions Protection 
as the ideal policy. This indicates a return 
to the conditions existing when the Liberals 
launched their reciprocity campaign in 1911, 
and when the Eastern Provinces, by what 
their opponents called a “flag-flapping” cam- 
paign on the “loyalty” issue, swept the Lib- 
erals out of power. 

The selection of a western Liberal as 
leader of the party in the future is strongly 
advocated in some quarters, and is likely to 
shape ere long, not necessarily because a 
Westerner is a better man than an Easterner, 
but because the four Western provinces have 
each to-day a Provincial Administration 
(equivalent to the American State govern- 
ments) of the Liberal creed, and the eastern 
sections are expected to acquiesce heartily in 
the claim that the time has now arrived for 
the West to have a turn at the direction of 
the public affairs. The West, too, looks to 
welcome within its borders most of the re- 
turning soldiers, 105,000 of whom have al- 
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ready intimated their intention to settle 
themselves on the land. 


Lands for Returned. Soldiers 


It is admitted that not enough tillable 
land remains in possession of the Dominion 
at present to satisfy all these claimants, un- 
less areas previously considered unfertile are 
reclaimed for the purpose. But it is held 
that this can be done without serious draw- 
backs and that a like policy is now. being 
successfully adopted in the United States. 
The conclusion therefore appears to be rea- 
sonable that the Liberals are likely to-gain 
ground with a Western leader, and a West- 
ern policy, though they are naturally embar- 
rassed by the physical and intellectual activ- 
ity of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, despite his more 
than seventy-seven years. The West looks, 
moreover, to a Westerner for the settlement 
of the railroad difficulty, one of Canada’s 
most serious problems. 


Nationalization of the Railroads 


The West, the least settled section of the 
country, has the greatest railway mileage. 
Canada notoriously over-built herself in that 
respect in the years before the war. 
This world-convulsion, among other things, 
brought virtual bankruptcy to some of her 
largest railroading projects. ‘This, in time, 
led to Government acquisition of some of the 
railroad systems, and will probably compel 
their direction as a state-owned enterprise 
hereafter. The plan, briefly, appears to be 
to nationalize all the railroads of the Do- 
minion except the C. P. R., and to use the 
latter system as a competitive agency to 
maintain the efficient operation of the 
C. G. R. (Canadian Government Railways), 
while the latter in turn would be used as an 
agency to keep the rates below what might 
rule if the C. P. R. had undisputed domi- 
nance in the railway enterprise, or was faced 
only with competing lines with which combi- 
nations might be made for the maintenance 
of high freight and passenger tariffs. 

It is argued that the tendency of the hour 
is towards the nationalizing of all railroads. 
Such is the condition in Germany and in the 
main in France, with the prospect of all her 
new war railroads and others being national- 
ized in the near future. Britain’s railroads 
were taken over for the period of the war, 
and their return to private ownership is likely 
to be strongly resisted, especially by the 
Labor and Socialist elements. ‘The United 
States, too, has had Government control for 


the past twelve months, and has just been 
invited by President Wilson, in his latest 
message to Congress, to give this problem 
further study, so that if Canada decides upon 
this step she will not be without example 


Speeding Up Production 


Not the least of Canada’s after-war prob- 
lems will be that ofestimulating production, 
and especially agricultural production, for 
years to come. ‘The present shortage of 
foodstuffs in Europe, the needs which the 
rebuilding of the devastated countries will 
give rise to, and the essential changes which 
will be compelled if prices are ever to be re- 
duced and normal conditions restored to the 
world, will make this a task whereby Canada 
cannot alone gain substantial benefit for her- 
self but earn the warmest thanks of the 
other nations. In carrying out this task it 
will be essential to consider the bearing of 
the changed conditions on the industrial 
classes, and especially to give heed to the 
growth of what is known as Bolshevism, ex- 
amples of which are now being seen in some 
of the Canadian cities. Many far-sighted 
observers are disposed to think that the next 
few years will be marked in a special degree 
by the problem of unemployment and that in 
the endeavor to overcome this difficulty proj- 
ects may be launched which cannot be com- 
mended from the viewpoint of sound judg- 
ment, wherefore a note of caution is needed 
in the efforts to strike the happy mean. 

In other words, the creation of the ma- 
chinery for accomplishing this is not to be 
effected on the spur of the moment, but must 
be devised cautiously by men of sound judg- 
ment and ripe experience. An organization 
must be prepared to utilize the labor of the 
unemployed, and especially of the returning 
soldiers, in the production of food and its 
distribution and transportation to the great 
markets abroad, and also in manufacturing 
much of the machinery and other accessories 
which Europe will need if it is to regain 


“its economic vitality in the near future. By 


this means the period of strain and uncer- 
tainty which must immediately follow the 
war will gradually pass away and normal 
conditions again prevail. Canada is likely 
to have much immigration during the next 
few years. She can become a large manu- 
facturing country, and thus help to absorb all 
these people as well as furnish an increased 
market for her food products; and therefore 
it inevitably follows that 1919 must be a 
critical year for the Great Dominion. 











PROBLEMS OF PEACE 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


I. FOREWORD 


OR more than four years, now, I have 

month by month been writing for the 
readers of this magazine upon the progress 
of the war. In the nature of things these 
comments have been in the main military. 
Now, with a new year and a new situation 
I am going to try to discuss the political 
questions growing out of the war, the prob- 
lems of peace, which have been raised by the 
swift termination of the struggle and the 
modification in action which has followed. 

In a sense there is no real separation be- 
tween the military and political events, for 
in every military combination political con- 
siderations have played a part. It was the 
political, even more than the military, con- 
siderations which led Germany to the Bal- 
kans and to Asia Minor. The armies which 
won battles for the Kaiser in the earlier half 
of the gigantic struggle were merely execu- 
ting the plans of the politicians, who from 
Wilhelmstrasse not only willed the war, but 
saw in the military aspects only a brief stage 
intervening before the real task of organiza- 
tion and transformation began. 

So, in the present hour, while we are to 
deal with political problems, military aspect 
will remain in the minds of those who meet 
at Versailles. The occupation of the left 
bank of the Rhine, the presence of French 
soldiers in Budapesth, the occupation of Con- 
stantinople these remain solid military facts. 
The German battle fleet which is now at 
anchor in Scapa Flow is a military fact with 
which the Peace Congress must deal. In 
making frontiers, in settling the vexed ques- 
tions of colonies, in the building of new 
states and the rearrangements of old states, 
military considerations will have their place. 

There is, then, no sudden and complete 
transformation, vastly as the whole outward 
appearance of things has changed in the past 
two months. Underneath the many prob- 
lems, economic and political, there will be 
found military aspects. A great nation’s lust 
for world domination has led it to supreme 
disaster. But, while the work of peace- 
making goes forward, mighty armies will re- 
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main in being. Possibilities, also, of en- 
forced occupation of Germany, and of a 
military campaign against anarchy in Rus- 
sia, will survive. An armed world is going 
to strive to make peace, but it will remain 
an armed world for a long time hereafter. 

If there is a great hope in the world that 
from Versailles will proceed a new order of 
international organization, an_ effective 
League of Nations, there is still the unmis- 
takable apprehension that the end of the 
most momentous congress in human history . 
may leave us with as little permanent gain 
as did the Congress of Vienna, or even with 
nearly as much cause for future quarrels as 
the Congress of Berlin. 

In a certain sense, most but not all of the 
questions which arise at Versailles will be 
but new phases of campaigns which, with 
the readers of the Review, I have studied in 
recent years. The strivings of the smaller 
peoples for national unity, which had so 
much to do with Polish, Rumanian and 
Balkan campaigns, are to find a- new expres- 
sion at Versailles. The campaigns of Allen- 
by and Maude in Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia, even the remote African wars, so little 
observed in the press of greater events, are 
now to be the basis for world debate. The 
decisions of the sword are now to be regis- 
tered by the-pen. But what is to come is 
merely a logical extension of the military 
phases. . 

We all of us recognized that the battles 
of armies were after all merely a physical 
expression of the battle of ideas; and what 
I am going to try to do now, is to make the 
accounts which I shall write of the political 
events—writing at first in America and after 
a little from Versailles itself—follow log- 
ically and naturally the accounts which I 
have already written in this Review, and 
thus supply a complete history of the war 
both on the military and the political sides. 
The things this war has really meant for the 
future will be largely revealed in the peace 
terms. The campaign of Versailles will be 
in many ways the most interesting and the 
most critical of all the campaigns. 

It has been a great pleasure as well as 
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a privilege, through all these months, to go 
on writing for an audience which has come 
to have a very definite meaning for me. It 
has been a very real joy to be able to do it 
in a magazine which has given me ever the 
freest hand and kindest support, and to do 
it in association with Dr. Shaw, whose 
staunch Americanism and unswerving sup- 
port of the principles championed by our 
Allies have been a steady source of help to 
me in all the critical days of the past four 
years. His calm judgment and wise sugges- 
tion have helped me as month by month we 
planned the articles which I have written, 
always with his agreement and never with 
anything but the most cordial codperation. 


IT. 


In all minds the Congress of Versailles 
must suggest the memorable Congress of 
Vienna, just a little more than a century ago, 
when Europe liquidated twenty-odd years of 
war stretching from the outbreak of the 
French Revolution to the First Abdication 
of Napoleon. In many respects the prob- 
lems were alike. Napoleonic France had 
sought to dominate the world. Revolution- 
ary and Napoleonic France had swept up 
and down the Continent from Madrid to 
Moscow, while Napoleon himself had fought 
in Egypt and Syria. 

The story of the rise and fall of Napoleon 
as Emperor is written in the decade between 
1804 and 1814. In a real sense it began 
at Ulm and Austerlitz, and ended with the 
abdication of Fontainebleau, although Water- 
loo and the Hundred Days were a fitting 
epilogue. But the great peril and the great 
period were over when Napoleon set out 
for Elba. World ‘power was no longer a 
possibility when he fought his final campaign. 

His conquerors, on the morrow of their 
victory, had before them ‘three problems. 
(1) They had to deal with France, just 
conquered. (2) They had to face and solve 
all the intricate and enormous problems 
raised by two decades of war and conquest 
which had changed the whole map of Eu- 
rope, obliterated states, and raised new crea- 
tions, utterly changing the whole course of 
human existence between the Pyrenees and 
the Russian frontiers. And (3) beyond this, 
they had to deal with the old familiar ques- 
tion of how to prevent future wars, the prob- 
lem expressed to-day in our formula by a 
League of Nations, and by them in the Holy 
Alliance. 


VIENNA AND VERSAILLES 
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In doing these three things the con- 
querors of Napoleon did only one thing well. 
In dealing with France they acted wisely 
and generously. ‘They elected to believe that 
their foe was not France but Napoleon. .In 
placing a Bourbon on the French throne, 
they returned to him, practically intact, the 
territorial divisions of the Ancient Monar- 
chy, as it existed at the outbreak of the Rev- 
olution. Neither in indemnities nor by an- 
nexations did they seek to offend the spirit 
of the people of the country they had over- 
whelmed. 

This was a singular piece of moderation, 
but it had its basis in the clear recognition 
that if France were dismembered or plun- 
dered, the Bourbon King, whom they had 
placed upon the throne, would be an early 
sacrifice to national indignation and _patri- 
otic vengeance. “Thus though the Germans 
clamored for Alsace-Lorraine, and many 
voices clamored for some compensation for 
the vast injuries suffered at the hands of 
French armies in all the years of war, the 
Allies of 1814 made a just and generous 
peace with France. And they made it 
promptly after Napoleon set out for Elba; 
and, this question settled, gathered at Vienna 
to remake the map of Europe and provide 
against a new outbreak such as had just con- 
vulsed Europe. While they deliberated, 
Napoleon returned from Elba. Waterloo 
was not fought until they had adjourned. 
But the Napoleonic taunt—“The Congress 
of Vienna is dissolved,” spoken by the Em- 
peror in the hour when he landed on French 
soil, was an empty phrase. For he fell; and 
the decisions of Vienna endured. 

These decisions consisted in a rigorous 
and almost Chinese restoration of Europe, 
outside of France, to the conditions of 1789. 
Scores of petty sovereigns were restored to 
thrones from which French armies had 
swept them amidst the jubilation of their 
subjects. Italy was redivided, with Austria 
established in Milan as well as Verona. Po- 
land received a death sentence, and fell to a 
hundred years of agony. Prussia was ad- 
vanced beyond the Rhine as a sentinel against 
French ambition. Belgium was turned over 
to Holland. Not the smallest concern was 
displayed for any claim of nationality; not 
the smallest mercy was shown to any repub- 
lican sentiment. 

And when this restoration of the chains 
was accomplished, the sovereigns bound 
themselves together in an Alliance—which 
was accepted as having a divine sanction— 
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to use all their collective strength to repress 


all the ideas and ideals which had their origin 
in the French Revolution. In a word, the 
sovereigns agreed to make a League of Na- 
tions to prevent future wars, but they knew 
no other cause of war than the democratic 
spirit of the Revolution; and they set their 
hands to an agreement to fight democracy. 

Such was the Congress of Vienna and its 
immediate aftermath. It lasted unchal- 
lenged for less than fifteen years. In France 
it disappeared with the Revolution of- 1830. 
In all Europe it was challenged by the risings 
of 1848. Italy won unity and liberty in 


1866. But even to the hour of the outbreak 


of the present war, the influence of Vienna 
was revealed in the condition of Poland. 
The spirit of Austria and Germany was, in 
a very real sense, the protagonist before the 
world of the gospel of reaction, which domi- 
nated the Congress of 1814. 

At Versailles, then, much that was done 
at Vienna will come up for review and for 
undoing. The wrongs of a hundred years 
ago have been in no small measure the cause 
of the present struggle. Had- the Congress 
of Vienna erected a free Poland, had it cre- 
ated an Italy rescued from Austria and estab- 
lished within the eastern boundaries Napo- 
leon gave to his Kingdom of Italy, had it 
declared a thought for other nations, these 
concessions to justice might have availed at 
Vienna to spare the Nineteenth Century 
from its worst and the present century from 
the worst conflict in all human history. 

But save in the case of France, and for 
obvious reasons, the Congress of Vienna 
looked backward, not forward. It under- 
took to abolish the results of more than 
twenty years of intellectual and (in a de- 
gree) political freedom in Europe. And that 
is why, to-day, when men talk of the new 
congress, their first resolve is that it shall in 
no way resemble the similar gathering which 
liquidated the last general war. 


III. THE NEw PROBLEMS 


Now looking at the problems which are 
to be settled at Versailles, it will be seen, 
at once, that they fall into three divisions, 
wholly analogous to those of the Vienna 
problems. We have first to deal with Ger- 
many, overthrown in a_super-Napoleonic 
adventure and now as completely in the 
hands of her conquerors as was France after 
Fontainebleau or even after Waterloo. We 
have next to redraw the map of Europe, 
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together with the maps of Asia and Africa, 
this time, dealing with conditions resulting 
from four years of struggle, which have as 
completely transformed the political situa- 
tion as did the twenty years of the older 
era. Finally, we have to seek to frame some 
new association between nations which will 
dominate international relations and thus 
make another world tragedy impossible. 

Now, taking first the problem of Germany, 
it is clear that the situation is totally dif- 
ferent from that of France in 1814. In the 
older case the Allies had, in fact, made war 
upon Napoleon. He and not France had 
been ‘their true opponent. They had con- 
quered him in the end, mainly because 
France, now grown weary of the endless 
blood tax, sought peace, which Napoleon 
would not permit, and repulsed glory, which 
he continued to force upon his subjects. Be- 
fore Napoleon abdicated, the Allies had 
recognized Louis XVIII and given formal 
pledge to liberate, not to punish, France. 

Our situation is totally different. We do 
not recognize any distinction between the 
German people and the German sovereign, 
now in exile. We are not prepared to make 
William II the scapegoat for the past. We 
are sternly resolved that Germany shall. pay 
both in territory and in indemnity—in ter- 
ritory, to the extent that German lands are 
rightfully the property of other nations; in 
indemnities, to the extent that Germany is 
capable of paying; for if it were conceivable 
that we could collect the last mark of Ger- 
man wealth, it would be insufficient to meet 
the burden of debt Germany has by this war 
and by her method of conducting it placed 
upon the people of the countries which have 
fought her. 

The simple fact is that if the nations Ger- 
many has attacked have themselves to pay the 
costs of the war to them, they will be well- 
nigh ruined, or at the least crippled for gen- 
erations to come. ‘Therefore, our first in- 
terest is not in the form of government which 
shall prevail in Germany. Neither with a 
new empire nor a new republic, nor for that 
matter with the individual states of a dis- 
solved Germany, shall we deal more gently 
than we should have dealt with the Hohen- 
zollern state, had it survived defeat. France 
escaped in 1814 because Europe cared more 
for the French Monarchy than it did for its 
own claims. Germany cannot escape now, 
because her escape, under any form of gov- 
ernment, would mean the proximate ruin 
of her victims. 
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And this is the great problem. Germany 
has dissolved into something not yet to be 
described, much less understood. It would 
seem that in the hope of making those sov- 
ereigns she willingly followed to war, and 
to successful war, the scapegoats for the past 
and in this manner escaping payment her- 
self, Germany has cast out all her royalty. 
She had done what France did in 1814, with 
the same hope. But this hope is doomed to 
disappointment and the consequences of this 
disappointment within Germany raise a 
grave question. 

As yet we have no government with which 
to negotiate peace. We have no assurance 
that a national government is even in the 
making. We cannot tell whether, when the 
real truth of the situation comes home to 
the German people, they will in deadly 
earnest embark upon revolution and Bol- 
shevism or not. If they do, what then? We 
may occupy more and more of Germany, to 
the last province, but after occupation there 
must be «peration, if indemnities are to be 
paid, for indemnities can only be paid by 
new German labor. There is no treasure 
or capital in the fallen empire which would 
be more than a drop in the bucket. 

Terms we can impose upon Germany; we 
can take what territory we choose. The 
limitations placed upon this course are found 
in our principles, not in our power. e may 
occupy such portion of the Fatherland as 
seems desirable. But we must first find some 
government which is able to accept and per- 
form, before any treaty written at Versailles 
is more than a parchment, more than “a 
scrap of paper.” 

And if we find such a_ government, 
evolved out of present chaos, and impose 
upon it the sentence of our court, will that 
government be able to survive the popular 
rage, when the treaty is at last revealed to 
the German people? Will it be able to 
carry out the provisions, even if it acts in 
good faith. Finally, will the German people, 
thus punished justly, enter any League of Na- 
tions save as a matter of policy and for the 
moment, nursing its wounds, awaiting its 
time of revenge, as Prussia waited for Leip- 
zig and Waterloo after Jena and Tilsit? 

The thing that makes this war so different 
from all other wars is the magnitude of the 
cost and the immensity of the destruction. 
France ended the Napoleonic epoch almost 
free of debt. Although Europe had been a 
battlefield for nearly a quarter of a century, 
few cities were injured and none destroyed, 


but in the present struggle provinces have 
been wasted and cities reduced to ashes. 
The whole capital of nations has been ex- 
pended and the future mortgaged. There- 
fore, when the day of reckoning comes the 
burden placed upon the loser—and this time 
it is the instigator, the criminal—must be 
such as to threaten economic slavery for an 
indefinite period. 

Therefore, the first of our great problems 
at Versailles is in a sense the most difficult in 
all history. We cannot make what is rashly 
called a. “healing peace,” because to make a 
peace which would heal German wounds 
would mean that France and Belgium might 
bleed to death. We cannot make an easy 
peace with a republican Germany, as Eu- 
rope did with a Bourbon France, because 
we invite for ourselves, for our European 
associates, internal insecurity, disorder and 
anarchy, if we shift from German to French 
and Belgian backs the burden of paying for 
this German-made struggle. 

We must make Germany pay.  Terri- 
torial changes are relatively minor. The 
question of the form of government in Ger- 
many has ceased to have more than an 
academic interest. What i: important is that 
there shall be some government with which 
we can make peace and some government 
which, when peace is made, can comply with 
the terms and control the nation it has rep- 
resented. I enlarge upon this circumstance 
because it seems to me the most bewildering 
of all the problems. And to-day Germany 
has no government. All its machinery of 
industry is idle. It has neither credit nor 
raw materials. Popular sentiment in ad- 
vance of governmental inhibitions bars its 
products from enemy nations. Never in 
modern history has any nation found itself in 
such a plight. 


IV. THE NEw Map 


Aside from dealing with Germany, we 
have to make a new map. In doing this 
two different sets of questions are to be 
dealt with. In the first place, new settle- 
ments are to be had of old disputes between 
countries which in one form and another 
have dwelt in discord over centuries. In the 
second place, new nations are to be erected 
on the territory of countries which have dis- 
appeared, new nations erected on the founda- 
tion which is loosely described as the right 
of self-determination, that is, based upon the 
desires of certain men and women to live 
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under laws of their own making expressed 
in a common language. 

Of the former division it is easy to speak 
briefly. Most of the changes that are sought 
have already been accomplished. Alsace- 
Lorraine has already been restored to France 
as of right, restored as were provinces occu- 
pied in 1914. This dispute may be marked 
settled and will not come before the Peace 
Congress in any way, save as minor economic 
questions may be raised. The same is true of 
Trieste and the Trentino. - Italy has them. 
She not only has them, but she has marked 
out wide areas about them. We may hear 
discussed at Versailles where the Trentino 
ends, whether at the Brenner Pass or at 
Botzen, where the language frontier is. We 
shall certainly hear discussed what are the 
frontiers of justice between the Jugo-Slavs 
and the Latins along the Dalmatian Coast, 
but this will be a new dispute between the 
Latins and the Slavs. The old debate be- 
tween the Houses of Savoy and Hapsburg 
has been closed. Italy has won and the 
Irredenta is a thing of history. 

We may say the same for the Danes of 
Schleswig. After half a century they are 
to have their plebiscite promised by Bis- 
marck. ‘They will unquestionably elect to 
return to Denmark and something like a 
quarter of a million people will be returned 
to the Northern Kingdom from which their 
grandfathers were wrongly torn in the first 
of Prussia’s three wars of aggression. 

In this category we may place the demand 
of the German-speaking people of Austria to 
be permitted to join themselves to their breth- 
ren of what was until the other day the 
German Empire. The demand is natural 
and logical. It affects something like six 
millions of people who are German by race 
and by history. To compel them to go else- 
where, or even to remain separated from the 
German tribes, would be but to lay the foun- 
dation for later troubles. Their right of 
self-determination cannot be denied, if we 
are to apply the principle elsewhere in 
Europe. 

Conceivably the Austrian Germans may 
join with the South Germans in forming a 
new state, including Baden, Bavaria and 
Wurtemburg, recalling Napoleon’s Con- 
federation of the Rhine, but restoring an old 
alliance in sympathy, in religion, which was 
only overturned when Prussia seized the su- 
premacy in Germany after the War df 1866. 

We shall doubtless hear some echo of the 
old French ambition to regain the left bank 
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of the Rhine, held in the Revolutionary and 
Napoleonic periods from Switzerland all the 
way to the sea. But, aside from the Rhine 
frontier in Alsace, I do not believe the 
French will urge any claim. Nor do I be- 
lieve any real effort will be made to push 
Belgium eastward and add millions of Ger- 
mans to her population. The experiment is 
an old one and it always fails. It was tried 
at Vienna when Belgium, herself, was turned 
over to Holland, and it had a very unhappy 
ending. 

Britain has renounced even the claim to 
Heligoland, and this was the sum of her pos- 
sible ambitions in European map-making. 
Thus France with Alsace-Lorraine, Den- 
mark with the most if not all of Schleswig, 
Italy with a frontier following the crest of 
the mountains from Switzerland to the 
Adriatic about Fiume—these. are the rela- 
tively minor changes in familiar frontiers 
and between existing states. There is only 
one other possibility and that is the union of 
Luxemburg with Belgium. But it can only 
come on the decision of the people of this 
little state itself. If Luxemburg wills it, all 
the Allies will be glad to see Belgium re- 
ceive a valuable and material addition to her 
European area and the French will welcome 
the closing of one of the roads by which 
German armies have frequently entered 
France. I think this change is likely, but it 
is relatively unimportant as it does not af- 
fect the territory of a great power. 

Bearing in mind the ambitions of Ger- 
many, her expectations, in the early years 
of the war, it will be seen that the maximum 
of possible changes affecting Britain, ‘France, 
Itaiy and Belgium among the combatants and 
Denmark among the neutrals is not great. 


V. NEw NATIONS 


But if the task of rearranging old- boun- 
daries in western Europe is relatively insig- 
nificant, the labor of creating new nations 
in the east and the south is almost beyond 
measurement. It is a task utterly unlike any 
faced before in modern history. Even at 
Vienna, where large difficulties were 
wrestled with, these difficulties were mainly 
incident to restoring, not creating. 

But at Versailles we have to make a new 
Poland, which, to be sure, is founded upon 
a past, which ‘supplies sure landmarks, even 
though they be confusing. But making a 
new Poland is a simple task beside creating 
out of Austro-Hungarian territory a 
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Czechoslovakia, a Jugo-Slavia and, in con- 
junction with old Rumania, erecting a new 
Latin state which shall include Russian, 
Austrian and Hungarian territory. ‘There 
is, beside this, the problem of Albania, 
bound to be in some measure an Italian 
protectorate, certain to be a thorny problem 
because of the Serb and Greek claims. 
Finally there is the claim of Greece which 
extends to Constantinople in Europe and 
with even better right fixes upon Smyrna 
in Asia. 

The Polish state which is to be created 
will include all of Russian Poland, part of 
Austrian Galicia, most of Prussian Posen, 
all of Upper Silesia, the Mazurian districts 
of East Prussia. So far the road is clear. 
But if it is to have access to the sea, then 
it must march north astride the Vistula, 
reach Danzig, and either annex or isolate 
the purely German districts about Ko6nigs- 
berg. Southeastward, too, we already have 
news of the Poles and Ukrainians fighting 
for Lemberg. The Russian district of 
Cholm, between Lublin and the Bug, 
claimed by the Poles and the Ukrainians, 
has been a matter of debate since the Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk. Finally there is the ques- 
tion as to whether Lithuania shall rejoin 
Poland, as in the remoter days, or be joined 
with Esthonia, the Courland and Livonia 
in a new Baltic state. 

A strong Poland is vital to the peace 
of Europe. It will constitute a barrier to 
a new German expansion eastward into Rus- 
sia, seemingly destined to continue in anarchy 
for many years. But how strong shall it be 
made? ‘Shall one sacrifice the Poles or the 
Prussians, by including or excluding East 
Prussia with Kénigsberg from the new state? 
If Germany keeps a foothold east of the 
Vistula, she will indubitably seek to return 
in the footsteps of Frederick the Great, who 
engineered the First Partition of Poland, 
that he might have land connection with East 
Prussia. Nor is it easy to draw a frontier 
about Posen and Upper Silesia, which will 
not provoke present bitterness and future 
wars. 

The Rumanian difficulties are slighter. 
Bessarabia and Transylvania, both Ruman- 
ian in population, although with strong Mag- 
yar and Saxon minorities in the case of the 
latter, have already declared their union 
with Rumania. The Bukovina, which has a 
far more mixed population, the Slavs exceed- 
ing the Latins, has been occupied. ‘There 
remains the Banat, which is a curious Tower 


of Babel with Germans, Magyars, Ruman- 
ians and Serbs, no race having a majority. 
Rumania claims all of it; Hungary claims all 
of it; Serbia, whose claims will not be in- 
herited by Jugo-Slavia, claims certain re- 
gions, unmistakably Serb. But only the Ver- 
sailles Congress can settle the debate. 

As for Jugo-Slavia, already much has been 
accomplished in the creation of the new 
state. Serbia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro, Croatia, Slavonia and the Slovene pro- 
vinces of Austria have declared for unity 
and have taken the first steps toward con- 
solidation. But this new state finds itself 
instantly in conflict with the Italians from 
Cattaro to. Gorizia. Tentative compro- 
mises of the rival claims have so far led to 
nothing and one of the angriest of all the 
disputes to be heard will be the dispute be- 
tween the Slavs and the Latins. Indeed, 
there seems to be less hope of a real settle- 
ment here than almost anywhere else, because 
Polish claims’ in Prussia and Rumanian 
claims in the Banat can be enforced against 
enemies; but on the Adriatic, the dispute is 
between states which are allied with the 
victors. 

Italy, too, finds her plans in conflict with 
the Greeks in Northern Epirus. She has 
asserted the right, which has not been chal- 
lenged and will hardly be now, to protect 
Albania and to occupy Valona, which is the 
key of the entrance to the Adriatic. But she 
claims for Albania the regions of Northern 
Epirus, included in Albania by the Confer- 
ence of London, after the Balkan Wars, but 
occupied by Greece after the outbreak of the 
present war. ~The Greek claim seems to be 
by all odds the juster, the inhabitants are 
Hellenic and their desire to be Greek again 
is conceded by all save Italians. Italian pos- 
session of the Egean, including Rhodes and 
the Dodecanesus, resulting from the Italian 
War with Turkey, is a cause for protest at 
Athens, which will be voiced at Versailles. 
Here, again, on the basis of self-determina- 
tion, the Greek claim would seem beyond 
debate. But the possession is Italian and 
Italy is an ally. 

The ereation of a Czechoslovak state 
brings up an age-long fight between the Slavs 
and the Germans. Bohemia and Moravia 
are overwhelmingly Slav, but a considerable 
minority of their population is Teutonic and 
certain regions are wholly German. More- 
over, thé Slovak country has been a portion 
of the Hungarian state for many centuries. 
In creating a new Slav state, as the Allies 
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certainly will, they will have to face the 
certain enmity of the German and the Hun- 
garian, peoples. The new state will contain 
a strong German element, and it may be 
economically at the mercy of the Germans 
and the Hungarians, who will expect to con- 
trol all its outlets. It will be like Switzer- 
land, a state without a seaport, but unlike 
Switzerland, it will not be surrounded by 
four strong nations all eager to preserve its 
independence, but set between two strong 
states each eager to destroy it and both ready 
to share it. 

Only Hungary will be as badly placed as 
the Czech state, if the New Europe is built 
upon the present specifications. It, too, will 
have no seaport, most of its old* conquests 
will be partitioned between the Northern and 
Southern Slavs and the Eastern* Latins, who 
will control its outlets on the Adriatic and 
the Danube. But it will retain a common 
frontier with its old Teutonic allies and there 
is sound reason for fearing that it will look 
once more to German support in an effort to 
destroy the order created at Versailles and 
fatal both to Hun and Hungarian desires. 


VI. AFRICA AND ASIA 


But the European problems by no means 
exhaust the difficulties to be surmounted at 
Versailles. Only less troublesome will be the 
ultimate disposition of German colonies and 
the liquidation of the estate of the Osmanli 
Turk. In Africa the Germans held colo- 
nies with an area of above 1,000,000 square 
miles and a population of at least 12,000,000. 
In addition there were island colonies in 
Asiatic waters, Samoa and New Guinea and 
the Kiaou Chaou concession, which has now 
passed to Japanese control. 

First of all it must be decided whether 
these colonies or any of them are to return 
to Germany. ‘This question is complicated 
by the fact that in the main the conquest of 
these German lands has been made by Brit- 
ish colonial forces and the opposition to a re- 
turn of the conquests in Australia, New Zea- 
land, and South Africa is overwhelming. 
The reason is simple. If the colonies are to 
be returned to Germany, then Australia will 
have to maintain a naval establishment and 
an army against possible German difficul- 
ties in the future. South Africa will have 
to make even greater sacrifices, having al- 
ready been compelled to endure a revolution 
within its boundaries instigated by Germans 
in Southwest Africa, and théreafter a costly 
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campaign which ended in the conquest of the 
German colony. The invasion and conquest 
of German East Africa was, also, almost ex- 
clusively a South African venture. 

To all the demands of other powers that 
the German colonies be returned, to any 
American suggestions of this sort, the British 
Government will find itself compelled to re- 
spond with an emphatic negative, because to 
insist upon this would be’ to invite grave 
difficulties with British colonies which have 
given generously of their blood and treasure 
in winning the war. Neither Australia nor 
South Africa desires German neighbors, and 
they are resolved not to allow the colonies 
to go back. Prime Minister Hughes of Aus- 
tralia, when in the United States last sum- 
mer, spoke many times on this subject with- 
out the slightest hesitation. 

It is, therefore, not a case of dealing with 
Britain but with the British commonwealths, 
who can claim and will demand the sup- 
port of the mother-country. Of all the Ger- 
man colonies, all save a portion of Togoland 
and the larger half of the Kamerun, which 
will fall to France, have been conquered by 
British colonial arms. That Germany will 
make a desperate effort to recover them is 
certain. ‘That she may enlist a measure of 
American support is possible, but at the risk 
of differences with America Britain will have 
to stand by her colonies. 

As to the Turkish problem, it is clear that 
the French and the British have already been 
working for a long time upon a clearly de- 
fined understanding, which recognizes the 
right of France to protect and organize the 
Syrian littoral from the Gulf of Alexan- 
dretta to the boundaries of Palestine, which 
assigns Mesopotamia to Great Britain, and 
which provides for the organization of Pal- 
estine into some form of internationally guar- 
anteed state, in which British interests will 
be controlling, by reason of the proximity of 
Egypt. 

In reality this is but the recognition of 
the age-long supremacy of French influence 
in Syria, which has survived all the changes 
since the days of the Crusades. The peel. 
iar rights of France in Syria, particularly in 
the Lebanon, have been acknowledged by 
treaties; and all the railways of the region, 
save the Hedjaz line, constructed by the 
Germans, were built by French capital. As 
for Mesopotamia, it is an outpost to India 
conquered by British arms and already be- 
coming reconciled to British rule. South 
of Palestine and Mesopotamia an Arab state, 
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independent of the Turks and containing the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina, is assured, 
under the rule of the King of the Hedjaz, 
who has fought with the British and French 
in recent days. 

Between the Gulf of Alexandretta and the 
Black Sea an Armenian state is likely to be 
created, backed by the guarantee of the 
great powers. Its exact frontiers remain 
problematical, as does the question of inclu- 
ding within it the Armenian provinces of 
Russia. But this last step is logical and just. 

There remain Greek and Italian claims 
to the littoral of Asia Minor; and Italian 
claims have been recognized to some extent 
at least along the Gulf of Adalia and the 
southern shore of Asia Minor, while Greek 
claims upon Smyrna are certain to gain at 
least a hearing. In its last, as in all its 
phases, the Turkish problem promises to be 
thorny; and it includes the decision as to 
the Straits and Constantinople. But with 
Russia gone, Bulgaria crushed, Germany 
eliminated, a solution is not impossible, in 
accordance with justice and reason. 


VII. 


Such in a very brief compass are the ma- 
terial problems of the Versailles Conference: 
the question of peace with Germany, the dif- 
ficulties incident to the reorganization of 
Europe, the creation of new nations and the 
expansion of old, in accordance with the de- 
sires of millions of people. Such, too, are 
the questions of Asiatic and African colo- 
nies, which must be faced and answered. 
To these must be added the tremendous 
puzzle of Russia, claiming ever more in- 
sistently the attention of the statesmen of 
the world, but furnishing no sufficient basis 
even for intelligent discussion. 

There remains the third division of the 
great task. ‘This is the creation of some 
international organization to preserve world 
peace, a League of Nations, comparable in 
purpose to the Holy Alliance of the Congress 
of Vienna, but this time expressing, not the 
selfish ambitions of a few sovereigns, eager 
to preserve their power, but the aspirations 
of millions of free people striving to make a 
repetition of the recent world calamity im- 
possible. 

It is to frame such an international agree- 
ment that President Wilson has gone to Eu- 
rope. He regards it as the supreme duty 
of the Versailles Conference. Yet who can 
measure the obstacles that lie in the path- 
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way? At-the present hour we have no Ger- 
man Government—no organized Germany 
with which to make peace, let alone a new 
international compact. We purpose in our 
peace treaty to deprive Germany of much 
territory unjustly taken in the past, and we 
purpose to make her pay a large part of the 
burden resulting from her wanton destruc- 
tion, if not a considerable share in the ac- 
tual costs of the war to the nations she has 
attacked. 

So great has been the German devastation 
that it is clear that mere reparation for this 
will exhaust the possibilities of German re- 
sources. In addition, the nations which 
have conquered Germany are resolved that 
they will not hereafter permit German man- 
ufactures to compete with their own on 
equal terms-in their own markets; and the 
French and British are resolved that their 
ports and colonies shall not be the bases of 
German commercial fleets. All of this means 
but one thing: it means that the Germany 
which emerges from Versailles will be struck 
alike in territory and in wealth. She will 
emerge showing the unmistakable effects of 
a righteous but terrible judgment visited 
upon her. 

But such being the case, will Germany 
willingly enter a League of Nations domi- 
nated by her recent enemies, who have just 
exacted ‘from her terrible payment for her 
crimes? Remember that in 1814 and 1815 
Europe let France go almost scot-free in or- 
der that they might win the French people 
away from Napoleon and persuade them to 
accept the rule of a Bourbon sovereign, who 
would join with the other kings in the Holy 
Alliance, which was the League of Nations 
of that hour. And despite this leniency, 
France broke away in just fifteen years and 
upset the Bourbon. 

Further than this, are the nations which 
have conquered Germany in any mood to 
welcome Germany as an equal, after the 
record of recent years, even if she came 
purged and repentant, which is excessively 
unlikely? Or will the bitterness and re- 
sentment, above all the suspicion, endure for 
a generation to come? ‘These questions are 
pertinent because the success of the League 
of Nations rests upon the essential condi- 
tion that all nations enter it v ‘ih equal will- 
ingness and mutual trust. Th:y are perti- 
nent because they are based upon the history 
of the last League of Nations, which fell to 
ruin in a decade and a half after the Con- 
gress of Vienna. 
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Beyond these difficulties lies the question 
of the “freedom of the seas,” which has al- 
ready been excluded from the list of points 
formulated by President Wilson and accept- 
ed, otherwise, by the nations associated with 
the war. Just what the “freedom of the 
seas” means, remains problematical. But the 
British interpret it to mean a surrender on 
their part of some fraction of their naval 
supremacy, the basis of the victory in this 
war and the basis of British security. Ready, 
to join with the United States in an alli- 
ance to police the seas, willing to share with 
the United States the domination of the 
oceans, the British seem totally unwilling 
to resign to the League of Nations any con- 
trol of their fleet. But here, again, is a fatal 
obstacle; for the League of Nations, to be 
successful, must not be merely universal, it 
must also be supreme. In a word, it must 
include all nations; and all nations must be 
subject to its power without any reserved 
powers of their own permitting them to re- 
sist its decisions, if they choose. 

This problem the Congress of Vienna 
failed to solve. It relied upon the commu- 
nity of interest of all kings to provide agree- 
ment and concerted action. But France and 
Britain, lacking this interest, soon escaped 
from the Holy Alliance, which itself became 
thereafter impotent as a guarantor of world 
peace or royal security. 

It is well to have the problem clearly in 
mind. A League of Nations must be every- 
thing or it will be nothing. It ‘must be an 
international parliament having the necessary 
power to enforce its decisions, having the 
right to reach decisions binding upon all 
nations, however unpleasant or unfavorable. 
It must have the right to crush resistance 
within nations and it must have the ships 
and the land forces. But how shall the Par- 
liament be organized? 
tions have equa] representation with the 
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large—Bolivia with Britain, for example? 
Or will it be exclusively a body composed 
of representatives of the Great Powers, as 
was the Holy Alliance? 

Speculation on these phases would be 
endless, but it is necessary to indicate some 
of the principal obstacles which will doubt- 


less fill the debates of the immediate future. 


Meantime behind all the discussions rises the 
shadow of Bolshevism, which may yet dis- 
solve the Congress of Versailles as Napo- 
leon’s return from Elba ended the Congress 
of Vienna. If Europe, east of the Rhine 
and north of the Alps, and the Carpathians, 
falls into anarchy and chaos, new military 
operations may become inevitable and the 
first task of the League of Nations, if then 
constituted, may be to wrestle with the new 
enemy, which is daily gaining strength in 
Germany, while retaining a firm grip upon 
unhappy Russia. 

Therefore it is at least possible that the 
Congress of Versailles may be unable to re- 
store peace in the world, however sincere 
its efforts; and it may well be that the fail- 
ure will not be due to the rivalries of the na- 
tions represented but to the consequences of 
the storm which Germany loosed four years 
and a half ago. 

In saying this last, I do not mean to be 
understood as forecasting failure. The very 
magnitude of the task inevitably involves the 
possibility. But as I close this article the 
French nation is giving President Wilson a 
welcome forever memorable. In Britain the 
spirit of eager conciliation is manifest. 

Whatever the obstacles, it is at least to be 
said that the peace negotiations are beginning 
under circumstances which are most prom- 
ising. ‘The desire to make peace, and a just 
peace, is unmistakable. A better beginning 
it would be impossible to imagine, and this 
is a source of optimism priceless now, when 
the history of a century is to be shaped. 
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THE CONGRESS OF NATIONS, 
PAST AND PRESENT 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS - 


HE Congress of Nations which meets 

in France in the first week of January 
parts out Europe and distributes colonies 
around the world. Its decisive voice is 
shared by fewer nations and victorious pow- 
ers than ever before and the scope of its deci- 
sions is wider. After two and a half centu- 
ries of such meetings of the nations of power 
to part among them the fruits of victory, a 
Congress meets within whose jurisdiction all 
lands fall and from whose decisions no na- 
tion can appeal with success except to the 
future. From the future, the decisions of 
no Congress can escape. The future has 
altered and often reversed the territorial de- 
cision and division of a Congress. But these 
changes in boundaries have left unaltered the 
broad principles on which each European as- 
sembly has acted. 

The maps which the coming Congress 
draws will be torn up and have for record 
the pages of history, the collections of treat- 
ies and the historical atlas; but_ the broad 
principle of self-determination for lands and 
races will remain until a new economic dis- 
tribution rends Europe in twain once more, 
begins new conflicts, and in the end reappor- 
tions the world on a new basis. 


Congresses After the French Revolution 


In the turmoil that followed the French 
Revolution there was a swarm of little gath- 
rings, ephemeral-and ineffectual, each called 
« Congress. All came and went leaving no 
lasting record on history, treaty, or map. 
The Congress of Antwerp, 1793; Rastadt, 
1797-9; Chatillon, 1814—these meant noth- 
ing. After Vienna there was a chain of 
meetings of monarchs and their ministers 
to put in practise the principles of the Con- 
gress of Vienna—Aix-la-Chappelle (on the 
evacuation of France); Carlsbad, 1819; 
Troppeau, 1820; Laybach, 1821; Verona, 
1822, to form the Holy Alliance and estab- 
lish the divine right of kings by force of 
arms, intervention and the joint action. of 
Austria, Prussia, France, and Spain—these 


e 


all failed. Their one happy and hopeful 
fruit was that they led President Monroe 
to lay down the Monroe Doctrine in 1823 
at the suggestion of Canning, Premier of 
England. The United Kingdom had -re- 
fused to enter the Holy Alliance or to share 
in all of the gatherings that planned and 
pledged mutual support to legitimacy against 
liberalism wherever the former was attacked 
by revolution. 


Remaking the Map of Europe 


Five times before the gathering of the na- 
tions now about to sit, a Congress has re- 
made the map on some historic principle 
whose application changed the minds and 
lives of men, whose fall ended the system of 
which it was the guiding rule. 

Religious liberty was settled by the Con- 
gress of Westphalia, 1746, which really met 
at Miinster and Osnabriick. The colonial 
supremacy of the English-speaking folk was 
established by the Congress of Utrecht, up 
to the present hour and age. What may 
come fifty years hence when 120,000,000 
Germans have about them a Slav world di- 
vided between Serb, Pole, Czech, Ruthenian, 
Ukrainian “new” Russian centering at Mos- 
cow, no one will rashly predict who has read 
the history of the past. The Congress of 
Vienna, 1814, portioned Europe on dynastic 
principle and failed. “The Congress about to 
meet portions and allots Europe on the prin- 
ciple of language and race, national desire, 
and consciousness. No one nation anywhere 
in the territory seeks a population undivided 
or a territory unchallenged. ‘The Congress 
of Vienna, built on the rights of Kings, for- 
got the rights of the people and nations. 
These, as they grew, have rent asunder the 
skilled joiner-work of Metternich and of 
Talleyrand, the claims and divine rights of 
Alexander of Russia, William of _ Prussia, 
and Francis of Austria bequeathed to de- 
scendants now fugitive, discrowned, dead, or 
facing the criminal bar. 


The Congress now to meet proposes to put 
43 








. Berlin built an enduring fabric. 
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rigorously iri practise the rights of nations 
and of peoples in a new fabric framed of 
self-determination and self-government. Be- 
tween Vienna and Versailles, if the coming 
Congress meets there, lie the Congress of 
Paris, 1856, when Western Europe (France 
and England) sought to settle the “Eastern 
Question” which centers about the disposi- 
tion of the Ottoman Empire, and the Con- 
gress of Berlin, where Central Europe 
(Prussia and~ Austria) sought to settle the 
same question. Both have failed. Neither 
the Congress of Paris nor the Congress of 
Western 
Europe failed in 1856 and Central Europe in 
1878 to redistribute Southeastern Europe. 

Western Europe saw the work of the Con- 
gress of Paris destroyed in twenty years by 
the growth of Central Europe. The plans of 
Central Europe were destroyed in forty 
years after the Congress of Berlin by the 
growth of Russia, of Western Europe, and 
the entrance of the United States in Euro- 
pean affairs. Can the Congress of 1919 
build an enduring fabric if it forget on one 
side the certain growth of Germany, rid of 
the chains of Kaiser, royal caste, Junker- 
thum, dead-weight all, or the possible 
growth of the central Russian people, “Holy 
Russia,” under the new economic system 
which is shaking the minds and fears of men 
as did the French Revolution, one hundred 
and thirty years ago? 


Political and Economic Systems 


In the French Revolution economic causes 
were doubtless at work. Economic causes 
always are at work. So is the attraction of 
gravitation. Men build domes, arches, and 
bridges in spite of it. The attraction of 
gravitation is not all of life. So with eco- 
nomic causes. ‘The major cause and, factor 
of the French Revolution were political. It 
was political privilege, political rights and 
political wrongs to which men had addressed 
themselves. Were these changes and polit- 
ical justice secured, world opinion, so far as 
it was conscious and articulate, believed in 
1789 that all would be well. A century has 
deprived men in Europe of confidence in po- 
litical change. Faith still remains in a po- 
litical system in America; but it is waning 
here. In Russia, no such faith exists. Po- 
litical reform, as a social remedy, is sharply 
challenged in Germany. A mingled cross 
struggle between political systems and be- 
tween economic systems is in progress in 
Germany. 


As on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night. 


The central shock is between two social 
systems, conservative Socialists and the ex- 
treme Spartacides—Bolsheviki. The strug- 
gle over a mere potitical system is in the 
shadow. 

The Congress about to sit proposes only 
changes political. To all the forces which 
have sapped the foundations and destroyed the 
structures built by one and another Congress 
now past—Vienna, 1815; Paris, 1856;— 
Berlin, 1878—there is added that the next 
Congress after this will deal primarily with 
social issues, not political. Exactly as at 
Vienna men built on a dynastic foundation, 
already doomed and neglected, the upheaval 
of races, tongues, nationalities, and at Paris 
diplomats assumed the supremacy of Western 
Europe in the Mediterranean, which began at 
Lepanto and passed from Spain and Italy to 
France and England, and at Berlin Bismarck 
and his associates assumed that the new Cen- 
tral Empires could dominate the Balkan 
Peninsula and the Euro-Asian waterways, 
so now the massed 100,000,000 of Ameri- 
cans behind an united 115,000,000 in Eng- 
land, France, and Italy, the four having half 
the world’s thousand billions of wealth, seem 
equal to a world rule; but this wealth and 
the political institutions of all these rest on 
an economic system of work, wages and cred- 
its, challenged in half Europe. It is gone in 
Russia and can be rebuilt only when the ex- 
periment in progress fails. No one knows 
if it will fail or how soon. 

I believe it will fail and our systems, po- 
litical and economic, survive. $o did the 
men of my age in Vienna, Paris, and Lon- 
don in 1815 of their age-long dynastic sys- 
tem. The newspapers were with them; in 
this country with a few discredited excep- 
tions; in England all the press. Europe had 
no free press left. Its newspapers were then 
led by the logic of de Maistere, the roman- 
tic heats and chills of Chateaubriand, the 
dreams of Czar Alexander and Madame 
Krudener. Even in England Wordsworth 
was a “lost leader” to a liberal, Coleridge, a 
conservative editorial writer, and Byron 
still hymned the triumph of dynasties and 
despotism. ‘They were sure they were right. 
So are we. The past centuries looked with 
approval on them. So. with us. But it is 
the future centuries that make history. The 
past centuries are epitaphs only. Epitaphy is 
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always a dreaming lie, or a lying dream. On 
dreams and lies none can build. 

No one can expect Versailles to be perma- 
nent in its work any more than Vienna un- 
less it lays the foundations of a new world 
order and frankly recognizes the necessity of 
preserving the shorter hours, the higher 
wages and the accent of command, labor has 
won in war, and must keep in peace, or a 
new economic order will destroy what labor 
cannot share. Heavier burdens for massed 
capital and amassed capital; harder still, to 
bear, a levelling down of household and do- 
mestic conditions for the favored tenth that 
has had domestic service, ceiled chambers and 
in all lands but ours a practical monopoly of 
higher education and the opportunity and 
advantage it gives,—all this looks near. 


Westphalia and Utrecht | 


The Congress of Westphalia (which met 
at Miinster and Osnabriick) drew the boun- 
dary between Catholic and Protestant 
Europe where it runs to-day. This post- 
mortem triumph of Gustavus Adolphus (he 
fell at Liitzen, 1632) made it clear the 
new faith was too strong to make it safe for 
despotic France to compromise with the 
Huguenot. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes followed. If Sweden and Protestant 
Germany could stay Wallenstein and Tilly 
and prevent a Roman Catholic Emperor 
from carrying his faith to the North Sea 
and Baltic, what chance had Catholic Europe 
to keep what it had won in 1648 were 
Protestant England to join in the fray, pre- 
vented just then because busy with the praise- 
worthy but profitless task of beheading a 
King. The treaties signed as a fruit of the 
long negotiations at Miinster and Osna- 
briick worked permanent changes because 
they frankly recognized the new faith as 
holding the future. 

These treaties built a new order, based not 
on the old and past, but the new and future. 
So at Utrecht, 1714, where the colonies of 
Spain and France, definitely passed to the 
English-speaking folk in all their homes, new 
and old, because men had discovered the new 
principle that colonies and world empire go 
with sea-faring and not with land war. The 
treaties signed at the Congress of Utrecht 
still live. They settle some of our own boun- 
daries. Your cod is still caught with Eng- 
lish or American hemp because of them. 
England won at Utrecht the first permanent 
entrance on Africa which ends in ‘‘Cape-to- 
Cairo” to-day. The admission of the Eng- 


lish flag to the African slave-trade of Span- 
ish colonies in the treaty with Spain in 1714 
gives us to-day our one great problem at 
home and at Versailles our greater oppor- 
tunity in Africa to end the age-long ex- 
ploitation of the negro in the equatorial span 
of his continent. ; 

The Congress of Westphalia and the Con- 
gress of Utrecht accepted new forces as a 
foundation and built a new future. The 
congress at Vienna, at Paris and at Berlin 
built on the old, compromised with the new 
and their fabric fell. Little is left of any 
article in any one of the treaties of 1814-15, 
1856 and 1878. Versailles may, but prob- 
ably will not, profit by their example. If 
the congress of to-day refuses to satisfy new 
perilous and violent social forces, but seeks 
instead to suppress them, instead of meeting 
with just remedies the needs which set these 


forces in battle; it may create “order”; it 


will not create peace. 


A Congress, however, by its very exist-' 


ence, shows that countries and nations are 
growing few enough and big enough to deal, 
first, with a continent as a whole—which 
was all the Congress of Westphalia could 
do in the middle of the Seventeenth Century 
—and next with the world, which began in 


Utrecht at the opening of the Eighteenth | 


Century. There are to-day from sixty to 
sixty-five separate countries that can or do 
make war and peace. Of these, five can de- 
cide for the world, Italy, France, England, 
America and Japan. To this brief list may 
eventually be added a German and a Russian 
power, seven in all. Seven great powers and 
fifty-eight or so small; these figures are to- 
day the limits of the human family of na- 
tions. 

When the delegates to the Congress of 
Westphalia met in two places, thirty miles 
apart, the reason was simple. There were 
so many “powers” engaged in the war, big 
and little, principally little, and they were 


criss-crossed in so many alliances, hostile’ 


operations and treaties, that the Emperor 
Ferdinand II could not meet at one place 
the envoys of Sweden and France, in alliance 
and at war with the Emperor. The Em- 
peror himself was a polynomial. He was 


“Roman” Emperor, successor of the Caesars, ’ 


holding possessions dotted all over Central, 
Southeastern and Northwestern Europe 
(part of Belgium to-day), and in Italy, Mi- 
lan for one place. He was the elected King of 
Hungary, a fragment of which had just been 


wrested from the Turk. Bohemia had also 
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elected him King, and Bohemia then included 
besides, Silesia (now part of Prussia) Mo- 
ravia and Lusatia (to-day split between Prus- 
sia and Saxony), and each of these three was 
held by a differing title. He held Austria 
by a score of titles, archduke, duke, prince, 
marquis, as the case might be, titles of earlier 
separate rulers of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, 
Carniola, Tirol, Alsace, Breirgan, etc.—a 
line or two more of titles. Ferdinand II 
was always at war with the Ottoman Sultan 
in Hungary, but not always in Austria. He 
might be at war as Emperor and at peace 
as King of Bohemia. He made.war by sec- 
tions and peace by driblets. Some 200 rulers 
in “Germany” had the right to go out and 
kill people. Two centuries before there were 
400; in 1871, only twenty-six. The trade of 
killing people at will on the battlefield is, 
of course, the supreme hall-mark of sov- 
ereignty. None genuine unless this right is 
blown in the bottle which holds the essen- 
tial oil of rule. 


Large and Small States 


In the Seventeenth Century none would 
give up this right. It took three years, 1638 to 
1641, before it was possible after thirty years 
of war to find two places where peace could 
even be talked of. Sweden and France did 
not wish to meet the imperial envoys to- 
gether. The Roman Emperor, whose capi- 
tal was at Vienna, whose family possessions 
on the Rhine had been seized by Louis XIV, 
whose army had been beaten by the Swedish 
line, commanded by Gustavus Adolphus 
could not wisely negotiate with both France 
and Sweden together. 

The earliest diplomat of the modern 
school, Count d’Avaux (French), conferring 
at Hamburg with Conrad Liitzow, the Em- 
peror’s envoy, after three years wasted in 
triple communications between Paris, Stock- 
holm and Vienna, proposed two places near 
each other in Westphalia. Sweden and 
Sweden’s allies met at Osnabriick and 
France and the French allies at Miinster, 
to each went the representatives of the Em- 
pire. The Pope sent his Nuncio to secure 
the suppression of Protestantism, when the 
“Eldest Son of the Church,” his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty of France, made a peace with 
the “Holy Roman Emperor” and the “Most 
Catholic” King of Spain. Venice was repre- 
sented as an honest broker doing the carry- 
ing trade of both Empire and Kingdom on 
the Mediterranean. All states, large and 
small, in Continental Europe, save Eng- 
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land, Poland, Russia, and Turkey, sent 
envoys; but Count d’Avaux, wise be- 
times, set the rule for every future Con- 
gress by providing that only belligerents 
should be invited, and an elaborate pro- 
cedure for separate treaties between the prin- 
cipals practically excluded lesser lands from 
the direct negotiation which fruited in agree- 
ment. The decisive authority of three pow- 
ers, France, Sweden and the Empire settled 
the final conclusions. For France, Louis 
XIV spoke, for Sweden, Queen Christine, 
as regent, guided by the wise Oxenstiern and 
the Emperor Ferdinand II decided the fate 
of all the great area between the Carnic 
Alps, and the Carpathians, the Danube and 
the march which touches on its headwaters 
and those of the Rhine and the Elbe. 

Every Congress since has witnessed this 
concourse of lesser lands and the decisive 
voice of the few caused by the gradual 
emergence of governments so small in num- 
ber and so strong in power that they alone, 
if they act together in Congress or League, 
constitute the supreme rulers of the hour of 
destiny in the assemblage of nations. This 
has been the evolution of the World Con- 
gress from the very first. ‘Two and a half 
centuries ago, though Spain and its vast 
colonial empire, Portugal, holding Brazil, 
and foremost in India and Africa, the States 
general of Holland and Venice, still hold- 
ing “the East in pawn,” Denmark having 
the strongest fleet in North Europe, and for 
the German Empire 26 votes of its Diet 
at Miinster and 40 at Osnabriick gathered 
to the Congress of Westphalia—these all 
were set aside in the ultimate action taken 
by France, Sweden, and the Empire. 

Small states were numerous at the Con- 
gress of Westphalia and their presence made 
every step cumbrous. First proposed and 
under negotiation in 1636, the mutual agree- 
ments to meet were not signed until July 
22, 1641; the imperial delegates appeared 
July 11, 1643, and the ratifications of 
treaties were not exchanged until February, 
1649, thirteen years from the first incep- 
tion. 


A Few Powers Decide 


The Congress of Berlin met June 13, 
1878, and adjourned in a month, July 13, its 
work done in a single treaty. The scores 
and scores of small powers, two centuries 
earlier, had vanished. Instead, six great 
powers, England, France, Italy, Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia, decided all. Four 
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small powers, Greece, Montenegro, Serbia 
and Rumania, interested in the result, were 
not represented in the Congress. ‘Their 
representatives held watching briefs outside. 
Turkey, invited to the Congress and present, 
was not consulted as to the sauce with which 
an empire, once great, should be served. 
Only five powers, Japan, America, England, 
France and Italy will decide the Congress of 
Versailles, and of these the action of only 
four will be effective. Were the United 
Kingdom and the United States to agree with 
emphasis on any one point, it would not be 
easy for the other three to say them nay. 
In the great war, the twain could have done 
without the three; the three could not have 
done without the twain. 

The small powers at Westphalia cum- 
bered the ground at every turn. Numerous, 
scattered, their patches of territory not con- 
tiguous, at war by fits and starts, by sections 
with various belligerents, months that ran 
into years were consumed in arranging safe- 
conducts across these various territories for 
the envoys of belligerent “lands. Other 
months were used in correspondence over 
the invitations. When the Congress met, 
months—nearly two years, went deciding 
how to 

Observe degree, priority and place 


Insisture, course, proportion, season, form 
Office and customs, in all¢line of order. 


Some “‘insisture” was unsettled after two 
years. In the middle of the Seventeenth 
century there were, the world around, from 
2500 to 3000 small States, at least. No 
World Congress was possible. Europe was, 
1636, boiled down by the fiery furnace of 
war to some 200 to 250 states, not less. 
This was enough to make a congress feasible 
in Europe, but such a congress took thirteen 
years from start to finish, from the Pope’s 
proposition to treaty ratification. Europe 
began the war with twenty countries enjoy- 
ing full diplomatic relations. The war will 
close with about thirty-five separate integers 
claiming independent diplomatic initiative. 
The experience of two and a half centuries 
unfalteringly and unhesitatingly points to 
the conclusion that a given area and popula- 
tion short of the great power standard, if it 
goes alone, may be protected, but it cannot 
hope to have a voice in a World Congress 
save those innocuous international assem- 
blages that deal with mails, postal affairs, 
sanitation and other technical issues. In the 
real conduct of the world’s affairs, they 
can be heard. They cannot act. They may 


furnish arbitration and aid to fill a World 
Court. Even this is dubious. In the Alaska 
Arbitration, the Chief Justice of England 
had a weight no other judge, the world 
around, could have possessed. 

The application of the example of the 
United States in this particular is wholly 
fallacious. In the United States the same 
language is spoken by more and over a larger 
area, than elsewhere in the world in the 
sense that language is understood by hear- 
ing. China has one written language; but 
the spoken tongue is not understood over 
its area. To language, there is added in the 
United States a common standard of edu- 
cation, of law, of family conditions, of insti- 
tutions, of clothing, of personal habits and 
of religion. Nothing comparable with this 
exists elsewhere over 4,000,000 square miles 
and 100,000,000 people. Even with this 
we have had a civil war which set more 
men in battle line than any but two conflicts 
in modern European history, the Napoleonic 
wars and the strfiggle just over. The logic 
of experience is inevitable. In any League 
of Nations, any cunningly devised apportion- 
ment of representation will break down. 
Speech may go to the many; power will go 
to the few. 


Pan-American Experience 


Give each nation, large and small, a single 
vote, and the small will combine against the 
powerful. The United States has had its 
experience. Once it has called and twice it 
has sat in a Pan-American Congress endeav- 
oring to make Latin-America and our Amer- 
ica see eye to eye. Neither the eloquence, 
idealism, enthusiasm and bounce of James G. 
Blaine, nor the sagacity, shrewdness, and 
compelling personal force of Elihu Root 
could prevent all the small lands combining 
to thwart the one world power of the West. 
Yet in the Western Hemisphere the United 
States has 80 per cent. of the white popula- 
tion, 63 per cent. of the total population and 
of wealth, military power and material re- 
source 90 per cent. Even this leaves it pow- 
erless in a Pan-American Congress. Until 
the world is as homogeneous as the United 
States the governance of the world must rest 
with the few great. 


The Perennial Hope of Peace 


The big three at the Congress of West- 
phalia talked from start to finish of lasting 
peace and believed they had closed a genera- 
tion of war with continuing concord. Every 
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: Congress has met with this desire and ended 


with this hope. Thus also the Congress of 
Utrecht. There had been war again from 
1689 for twenty-two years, when, October 
11, 1711, the preliminaries of a Congress 
were signed. The contest had smouldered 
and flamed in two vast curves by land and 
sea, one by land from the Netherlands bend- 
ing in a great arc through the German Em- 
pire across North Italy to Savoy, and the 
other curve where the fleets of England be- 
leaguered the French and Spanish coasts 
from Dunkirk to the Balearic Islands and 
beyond. 


Withdrawal of the Church 


Begun in the fall of 1711, the last treaty 
provided for in its sessions, from January 20, 
1712, to April 11, 1713, was not signed un- 
til November 15, 1715—four years, against 
thirteen years at Westphalia and a year for 
the Congress of Vienna, in 1815. Again, 
a swarm of lesser lands and three powers 
deciding a world fate. The final word lay 
with two men, Louis XIV of France and 
Charles VI of Austria, and with an English 
Tory ministry represented by a Bishop, John 
Robinson of Bristol, and Lord Wentworth 
—page in his boyhood to Mary Beatrice, 
Queen of James II, and after years of serv- 
ice to William, Anne and George I, in his 
closing years the correspondent of the son 
of the Queen of his youth, the Pretender. 
Bishops swarmed at the Congress of West- 
phalia and a future Pope, Chigi, spoke for 
Rome and Cardinals flamed in red at both 
its halves. Ecclesiastics were few at 
Utrecht. At Vienna, the nearest approach 
to the Episcopate was the Bishop of Autun, 
Talleyrand. Since, Bishops and Cardinals, 
who from Charlemagne to Louis XIII, con- 
ducted the diplomacy of Europe, have dis- 


. appeared from the World Congress. When 


the present Pope sought twice to shepherd 
in peace the nations at war he was but fol- 
lowing the more successful example of his 
twenty-third predecessor in 1641, Urban 
VIII, as to the Congress of Westphalia, 
whose fruits Innocent, his successor, hotly de- 
nounced in a famous_ Bull, known as Zelo 


Domus Dei. 


Far-Reaching Changes 


Utrecht sought to settle all Europe. It 
unconsciously began modern Belgium by 
giving the Spanish Netherlands to Austria. 
It brought Sweden into Germany and began 
the close relations of Stockholm and Berlin, 

Jan.—4 


to-day surviving. The eastern boundary 
now sought by France was established. The 
House of Hohenzollern became royal. It 
had reached the Rhine at Westphalia, the 
treaty of Utrecht extended those scattered 
Rhenish possessions whose boundaries sixty 
years ago taxed the memories of the. students 
of primary geographies. Bavaria became 
definitely German. Holland won that con- 
trol of the Scheldt at which Belgium now 
protests. Austria took over from Spain that 
control of Italy which only ended in 1870. 
The English flag was planted at Gibraltar. 
The assured possession of Newfoundland, 
Acadia and Nova Scotia began the winning 
of North America for the composite English- 
speaking peoples of our day. The entrance 
of the English flag on the slave trade be- 
tween Africa, the Spanish Main and Brazil 
opened the North and South Atlantic to the 
joint naval supremacy dominant to-day, and 
made secure the sea-path to India for the 
greatest trading corporation ever known, the 
East India Company, then six years old. 


Vienna Congress and Its Results 


These great changes curbed privilege, 
pruned the rights of princes and pedigrees, 
and began the recognition of local, popular 
claims and mutual religious toleration. Re- 
action came and reaction brought the suc- 
cessive explosions of 1776 and 1789 and war 
again for twenty-five years, when the Con- 
gress of Vienna met with new dreams of 
peace. The precedents of Westphalia and 
Utrecht were exhumed. The invitation is- 
sued by Austra to all its diplomatic visiting 
list except France brought together a con- 
course of victorious powers determined for 
one thing to “punish” France and on the 
other side to establish kingdoms, principali- 
ties and powers, an automatic protection 
against democracy, exactly as the lesser peo- 
ples are being staked out now as an auto- 
matic protection against autocracy. The 
Holy Alliance was an attempt to provide 
these new thrones and territories born of 
privilege with adequate defense through a 
League of crowns. This League broke 
down, first, because it was narrow, so organ- 
ized that England would not enter, and, sec- 
ond, because its makers believed that 
the defeat in war of the beginnings of self- 
rule would end the future progress of the 
principle. Not war but time makes history. 
No Congress can change the forces of the 
day. It can only direct and reorganize them 
and any league of powers, to be effective, 
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must exclude no great power because of cur- 
rent disagreement. 

The pitiless logic of every Congress of 
Nations brought it about also that four 
powers, England, Prussia, Austria, and Rus- 
sia, stood apart in control. ‘They divided 
and Talleyrand’s skill brought in France. 
The five powers laid out Europe, and in the 
next half century Europe laid itself out and 
left unchanged no boundary which did not 
rest on self-determination, self-expression, 
and self-rule. The Vienna Congress made 
it clear that you can exclude no great power 
in this angerful pride of victory, deny no 
small people of its future rights, but turning 
and overturning will come until permanent 
forces rule. Whatever a Congress may 
wish to exclude, the world as a whole has 
to go on doing business with everybody. 
Italy and Germany were cut out in 1814 on 
dynastic consideration and they united on 
lines lingual and racial. The weak peoples 
of all Southeastern Europe who had fallen 
among royal and imperial thieves for a thou- 
sand years were parcelled between Russia, 
Austria, and Turkey, and all three royal and 
imperial houses are gone from power. 


Failures at Paris and Berlin 


On the same false basis as at Vienna, Eu- 
rope met in Congress to deal with the same 
peoples at Paris after the Crimean War and 
at Berlin after the Russo-Turkish War, and 
failed again. The dominion of the great 
powers was now accepted and complete. For 
a network of treaties in the past, a single in- 
strument was submitted. The five great 
powers pledged themselves at Berlin to en- 
force its provisions. "They made no pro- 
vision for the regular assembly of the powers, 
for the ordered consideration of new issues, 
for a permanent military and naval force 
provided by the powers and acting under the 
command of a permanent council. 

War has brought this precise instrument 
shared by five great powers. The United 
States contributes its army and navy and ac- 
cepts this command, without a treaty and 


with no published agreement. President 
Wilson has decided our policy in war as in 
peace President Monroe did in 1823, launch- 
irig as executive, acting alone without con- 
sulting Congress or asking its sanction, a 
policy, the Monroe Doctrine, more momen- 
tous, more far-reaching, better observed than 
any treaty ever ratified by the United States 
Senate. 

As at Westphalia, at Utrecht, and at Vi- 
enna, it is plain enough before the present 
Congress meets what the general settlement 
must be and will be. ‘ 


Need of a Permanent Council 


But the experience of 277 years makes it 
certain that this settlement will be worthless 
unless the President of the United States, 
and the four Premiers of Japan, England, 
France, and Italy, or their representatives, 
meet regularly. The world is visibly a bet- 
ter place for us all becausé the five meet 
now. Visibly it would be a safer place for 
us all if they met once a year. What harm 
could such a meeting do? What untold good 
could it not accomplish ? 

Create any central organization of the 
great powers and the peace of 1919 may and 
probably will be kept. How difficult war 
would have been in 1914 if there had been 
such a meeting yearly, say for twenty years 
from the settlements of the Spanish War, 
China, or even from that of Morocco in 
1906? Give no such organization and we 
may look for a war as certain between 1960 
and 1980, and such a war! Imagine it. 
Count its dead. Consider its shattering 
wrack. 

Above all, and beyond all, unless new eco- 
nomic demands are met, war and smash are 
certain. Labor, production, manufacture, 
distribution—these are all to-day interna- 
tional and the world will not be safe for 
democracy until the organization and control 
of these agencies are made democratic and 
rest on the codperative will of the employed. 
Unless this is begun by evolution, it will 
come by dire revolution. 














GEORGES CLEMENCEAU, 
PREMIER OF FRANCE 


BY HENRI-MARTIN BARZUN 


(Former Secretary to the Minister of Labor and assistant to Premier Clemenceau as editor- 


in-chief of L’Homme Libre) * 


MERICAN opinion follows eagerly cur- 
rent events in Europe, whose capital 
to-day is Versailles. All the world knows 
that in this historic city of fifty thousand in- 
habitants, ten miles from Paris, the heads 
of the coalition which has won the war are 
about to meet several times a day to deter- 
mine the destinies of the universe. 

It is there that President Wilson will dis- 
cuss with Clemenceau the clauses of the de- 
cisive peace which is going to establish the 
status of the world. 

Under these truly exceptional circum- 
stances the Review oF Reviews has 
thought that its many readers would be in- 
terested to know better the great and ex- 
traordinary figure of the Premier of the 
French Republic whose guest and co-worker 
at this moment is the President of the 
United States. 


Clemenceau’s Popularity 


Little has been left unsaid in these last 
months about the public and private life of 
the man, his energy notwithstanding his age, 
his good humor, his animated rejoinders, his 
general “tiger” characteristics. The story 
has been told many times of his sojourn and 
marriage in America when as a young man 
he gained a livelihood by teaching French in 
a girls’ school. 

Finally, he has been deservedly praised 
for his admirable role during the most criti- 
cal months of the war at the head of the 
French Government, up to the time of vic- 
tory and peace. 

But beyond all the sympathetic traits that 
have made the man so popular, Clemenceau 
is and remains one of the greatest charac- 
ters of contemporaneous Europe, and one of 
the greatest leaders of men of all times and 
all lands. 

It is this political character of the man 
which history will preserve and determine in 
the immediate future. 


His Intellectual Tradition 


The admiration generally shown for 
France is founded on the secular idealism 
which this country has never ceased to mani- 
fest, in favor of every great cause of human- 
ity, because this country is a fount of ideas. 

But American criticism does not often 
enough insist on this fact, which explains the 
successive revolutions of France and her 
role in civilization ever since the Communes 
of the Middle Ages. 

Whether Encyclopedists of 1789 or demo- 
crats of 1830, 1848 or 1871, the initiators 
of great epochs in France have always at the 
same time been writers, philosophers, and 
public men, and sometimes president, as La- 
martine, of the Second Republic, or founder, 
as Victor Hugo, of the Third—both being 
the greatest of our national epic poets. 

How could men called to political and 
moral leadership of a country fail to im- 
pregnate their public activities with the lofty 
thoughts guiding their personal lives accord- 
ing to this-logical and natural tradition? 

Hence America should not be surprised to 
find French statesmen to be men of the 
highest intellectual stamp, giving historical 
contribution to the renovating current of 
idealism with which this country has filled 
democracy throughout the world. 


Three Magic Words the Guide of His Life 


Georges Clemenceau belongs to this ad- 
mirable line that ha$ come down from the 
Revolution. Philosopher, writer, man of 
science, orator, author, he testifies through 
his entire public career to the fact that ideas 
guide the world, drawing men and their in- 
terests in their train. 

Without doubt the war just ended has 
been an immense economic conflict, but it 
has been directed and won by intellectual, 
philosophical and moral forces since it 
was in the name of Democracy, Justice, and 
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Liberty, that the entire world rose to win it, 

It is in the name of these three magic 
words that Georges Clemenceau has fought 
all his life, in untiring opposition to every- 
thing which could limit their promise or 
dull their glow. Also of all the political 
heads of the Thitd Republic, he is the one 
who has exercised the greatest influence on 
the present generation and who has most vig- 
orously directed the people of his country 
- towards democracy. 


The Father of Radicalism Came into 
Political Power at Sixty-six 


Perhaps not without reason Clemenceau 
has been reproached for his uncompromising 
individualism. ‘The same criticism called in 
question his most significant virtue, the one 
by which he was able in a now far distant 
past to hold his own against the forces of 
conservatism. He founded radicalism 
through precisely such Jacobin proclivities; 
and for twenty years he alone in the Cham- 
ber constituted by himself the opposition, but 
with such a vigor and with so much person- 
ality that it would be unjust to separate his 
role from the reform action exercised since 
then by the radical party. 

At the time of-his first advent to power in 
October, 1906, Clemenceau was sixty-six 
years old. For a man who had compassed 
the fall of twenty ministries whose conser- 
vative opportunism he was fighting, this ad- 
vent may certainly be considered belated, 
but all the more public-spirited. 


The Founder of the Ministry of Labor 
Introduced Socialism 


However, by a singular irgny Clemen- 
ceau, the Father of Radicalism, took office 
with a party whose chief aim was the affirma- 
tion of essentially republican principles at 
the very time when the Socialist party took 
definite shape, with the avowed mission of 
enriching those principles with certain new 
economic realities. 

Clemenceau understood this; and from his 
first ministry he called to him two young 
heads of the Socialist movement who were 
at the time unknown and made them his 
collaborators; namely, Aristide Briand and 
René Viviani. 

To the first he confided Public Instruc- 
tion; for the second he created an entirely 
new ministry—the Ministry of Labor. 

This double choice roused indignation 
among conservative critics, but it bore the 

clear injunction of Clemenceau: “You are 


young, you want to reform our public in- 
struction? our labor system?—Go to it! 
That’s been my business for thirty years.” 

Such was the stand of Clemenceau, al- 
ways seeking for simple solutions and for 
young men loving responsible positions, And 
it was thus that the “Old Tiger” introduced 
government socialism into the country’s 
rule. 

Since then, Briand and Viviani have both 
had successful careers, even to presidency 
over the Council of Ministers. 


Clemenreau, Reformer of Manners 


But in his great ministry of 1906, Cle- 
menceau himself assumed the portfolio of 
the Interior, with the obvious purpose of 
plying his most cherished sociological and 
philosophical ideas in the direction of social 
reforms. 

Clemenceau the physician interested him- 
self particularly in social questions such as 
arise from environment, poverty and heredity. 
He thought that as. Minister he could 
realize great things; even at the age of sixty- 
six he had his dreams. He wanted to re- 
form the police system, suppress the evil of 
prostitution and fight alcoholism. And he 
added some splendid pages’on these poignant 
subjects to all the fine pages already written 
by his predecessors. 

Reform our social life? no; but environ- 
ment, and Clemenceau the Darwinian knew 
it better than anyone. And once in power, 
he admitted, “there is no time for such 
things,” because one must attend to politics. 

Such were the ideas characteristic of .this 
first term of office as Premier, which lasted 
less than three years, from October, 1906, to 
July, 1909. - 


Once Again Becomes “The Free Man” 


And so Clemenceau dropped his power at 
the age of sixty-nine, and all his adversaries, 
then quite numerous, looked on him as defi- 
nitely interred politically. According to the 
most reactionary, it was the end of a nega- 
tive career, and a nefarious one in the opinion 
of the stand-pat conservatives who called him 
the demolisher, the Jacobin, the tyrant; but 
for all the young forces of democracy, Cle- 
menceau remained the Chief, the Leader, 
the true Republican. Clemenceau again 
took up his journalistic pen and continued 
his pitiless combat against all the weak- 
nesses of power and obstacles of justice, in 
the organ which he created in 1912, 
“L’Homme Libre.” 
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PREMIER CLEMENCEAU OF FRANCE, HEAD OF THE FRENCH DELEGATION AT THE 
PEACE TABLE 


(Born in 1841, M. Clemenceau was educated as a physician and when a young man lived 
several years in the United States, practising his profession and teaching. After returning 
to France at the period of the Franco-Prussian War he was elected Mayor of the District 
of Martre in Paris and in 1876 was chosen as Republican member of the Chamber of 
Deputies. He lost his seat in 1893, but in 1902 was elected Senator from the Department 
of the Var> He was Premier from 1906 to 1909 and in the autumn of 1917, in the fourth 


year of the war, he was restored to power. 


Through his various journals he has exerted 


great influence in French politics and has been personally responsible for the overthrow of 
many cabinets. At the age of seventy-eight he is everywhere recognized as the “strong 


man” of France) 


His First Paper, Le Travail 

Journalist? Clemenceau has been that 
all his life long, and for the greatest glory 
of our calling. 

When twenty years old, already im- 
bued with the desire for reform, he founded 
his first journal, to which he gave the name 
“Te Travail” (Labor). It was a modest 
periodical carrying under the title this elo- 
quent notice, “Le Travail will appear as 


often as the printer permits.” In fact, only 
a few numbers appeared; however, forty 
years later, when he had come to political 
power, Clemenceau founded the Ministry of 
Labor. Where can one find a more sur- 
prising perseverance in purpose or greater 
taith in the people! 

But the names which Clemenceau grouped 
around this, his first paper,, were equally 
of singular significance: Emile Zola, Camille 
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Pelletan, Louis Ranc, and Anatole France, 
all of whom were later to fight in the first 
ranks with him in behalf of Justice. 


Ten Years Outside Parliament—Constancy 
in Misfortune 


“La Justice!’ Such was the title of the 
second journal which Clemenceau founded 
at middle age, when his reputation as an 
orator in the Chamber and controversialist 
in the press was undisputed. But his cam- 
paigns against the governments, defending 
the last manifestations of Progressivism at 
its decline, and his violent personal polemics 
could only rouse rancor against him. 

Through defeat at elections, Parliament 
was closed to him for ten years. It is in 
these hours of mistortune that Stephan 
Pichon gave him, in the midst of desertion 
by all his friends, the proof of his staunch 
fidelity. To-day Stephan Pichon is his 
Minister* of Foreign Affairs. 


A New Career; The Writer Reveals Himself 


At the age of fifty ought one to begin a 
political career again? Clemenceau took up 
the challenge and triumphed over his misfor- 
tunes, his adversaries, and public opinion. In 
meeting the taunts now raised against him, 
having no longer a platform nor a paper from 
which to fight, Clemenceau again took his 
writer’s pen in hand and in these years pro- 
duced several volumes of which three would 
be sufficient to establish his renown: “Dans 
la Mélée”’ (In the Fray), “Le Grand Pan,’ 
(The Great Pan), “Les Plus Forts’ (The 
Strong). Giving once more through them 
expression to his life’s most cherished ideals 
against social injustice, legal inequality, and 
the oppression of the weak, he faces all the 
grave problems of a society in the process of 
transformation and gives his vigorous solu- 
tions without sparing privileged interests, 
announcing to Conservatism the dangers of 
its uncompromising attitude and even its 
catastrophes if these forces should attempt 
to arrest the irresistible flood of mounting 
democracy. 

Clemenceau had been thought dead—al- 
ready! and his admirable literary works 
resurrected him. On the threshold of the 
sixties he reconquered the press, fascinated 
intellectuals, and aroused the best elements 
in the masses by his zeal as reformer. 


Leader of the People Against Injustice 


His hour sounded anew. To struggle 
and struggle again—such has been his des- 


tiny. In 1897 a great military trial was 
about to end in the sentence to perpetual 
exile of an officer (Captain Dreyfus) for the 
crime of high treason. 

In the course of a long-debated ‘case po- 
litical passions were unloosed dividing the 
country into two camps. Clemenceau left 
his books, founded a new newspaper, “L’Au- 
rore’ (The Dawn), and walked out into 
public life to proclaim the innocence of the 
condemned man. He denounced the errors 
and the illegalities of the trial, revealed com- 
plicity, and appealed to the people to demand 


the granting of a new trial. 


This was an epochal period in which 
Clemenceau and his old fellow workers on 
“Le Travail,’ all of them now leaders of 
public opinion, headed by Emile Zola sup- 
ported a campaign of unheard-of violence, 
the result of which was a new trial and the 
rehabilitation of the prisoner. 

Leading the agitators in defiance of the 
military and the police, having behind 
him the intellectual world of Paris, the 
working class, and the youth of the univer- 
sities, Clemenceau made his stand. Due 
largely to his championship, justice won; and 
this tragic struggle was a decisive influence in 
the lives of the young men of my generation 
who had the honor of participating in it, for 
it won them over forever to the cause of 
democracy. ; 


The Philosopher of Pity and Pardon 


Alone with himself, Clemenceau _in- 
dulges in no self-deceptions. In: the preface 
of the “Great Pan” he has written pages 
so free from illusion about the human.-race, 


' the folly and the vanity of men clinging to 


the sides of our planet in endless strife, that 
the verbal and philosophical magnificence of 
this preface makes one oblivious to the au- 
thor’s essential disenchantment. 

But in this preface, Clemenceau, writer 
and thinker, attains a lofty peak. Dare I 
express my surprise that, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes, no American publisher has thought 
of translating this preface famous throughout 
Europe and worthy of its anthology. 

However, Clemenceau never gives vent 
to the “What is all this worth?” of Faust 
or the “Abandon all hope” of Dante. He is 
not resigned; he wants to believe, to believe 
in himself—that is, in mankind. And he 
brings to the stage this dream and faith of 
his, in the “Reve du Bonheur” (Dream of 
Happiness) recently played in New York, 
he makes plain that he has dedicated him- 
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self to wisdom and pity. Not to see ugliness 
in life is his message; but to instil optimism 
in one’s self—that is to say, hope expressed 
in action; and when poor humanity weakens, 
to forgive; thus Clemenceau leads us back 
to the highest tradition of human generosity. 

And it is by a like inspiration toward 
nobleness that it is possible to explain why 
from the platform of the Senate some weeks 
before the armistice, at a time when public 
opinion was ignorant of everything that 
made the victory inevitable, Clemenceau 
uttered in advance words excluding all idea 
of vengeance, or of reprisals in his address to 
the vanquished, and did not sully the glory 
of his country by the barbaric cry: “Vae 
Victis!”’ 

Other Difficult Tasks 

But the most difficult tasks have not been 
accomplished. ‘Io restore a country to nor- 
mal conditions of life after such a time of 
trial is a task still more difficult than the 
tasks of war properly so-called. 

Social readjustments will be the most deli- 
cate of all. Political rivalries and class an- 
tagonism will certainly be more acute by 
reason of the economic difficulties created 
by four years of war, and the great ideals 
for which the peoples have been fightinz 














PREMIER CLEMENCEAU WITH FIELD MARSHAL SIR 
DOUGLAS HAIG 


will call for new realities in the material and 
social order. 


A Second Time in Power During the 
Tragic Days 
During the first three years of the 











war he had not ceased to point out 
through his daily editorials in 
L’Homme Libre the dangers and the 
weaknesses of a vacillating war policy, 
criticizing errors, proposing daring 
solutions, sustaining the public morale 
during unhappy days. He wrote 
more than a thousand of these edi- 
torials, which contributed, in the gen- 
eral estimation, to uphold confidence 
in the destinies and tic righteous 
cause of our country. 

Then, being called to power a sec- 
ond time, at our most crucial hour, 
when nobody dared face the test, 
Clemenceau, seventy-eight years old, 
left his editorial chair and said: “I 
accept.” He was installed in the 
Government on the 17th of October, 
1917, and dared without a tremor 
the outbursts of the double offensive 
of March and May, 1918, which al- 
most lost us the war. Hold on! 
Hold on! had been the daily cry of 
Clemenceau. Hold on! was yet his 








PREMIER CLEMENCEAU TALKING WITH SOLDIERS ON THE 


FRENCH FRONT 


cry at the helm of the ship of state; 
Hold on, for America comes! Fol- 
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lowing the example of its leader, public 
opinion did hold on, the army held on, the 
country held on. All was won. 


History Will Duly Value His Work in 
the War 


Impartial history will some day perhaps 
tell what struggles this man had to undergo 
in the inter-Allied councils as well as at the 
head of the Government, in order to make 
certain ideas and solutions prevail,—like 
those of unity of command and the appoint- 
ment of Foch—which were invaluable. It 
will relate what fatiguing physical effort 
was exacted of him in his uninterrupted 
visits to the front, questioning the soldiers 
and exhorting the commanders, exposing 
himself to first-line fire; doing this in spite 
of all advice to spare himself, simply to fill 
his réle as a chief knowing the immense 
power of personal example—the embodiment 
to all eyes of the spirit of duty. : 

Hence what an expenditure of intelligence, 
of wit, of daring, of cleverness in the for- 
midable questions of interior policy, relating 
both to labor and military affairs. This is 
neither the time nor the place to expatiate 
on these delicate subjects. 

If all these active virtues constitute genius, 
that of Clemenceau is undeniable, after see- 
ing him face such a situation with such suc- 
cess, obeying his clear intuition as to men, 
choosing commanders, rallying the young 
about him, infusing in all his confidence and 
his faith. 


Victory and Alsace-Lorraine! 


Such is, summarily evoked by the suc- 
cessive steps of his public life, the character 
of the man who will have the honor of 
signing the Treaty of Peace in the name of 
France. 

But the most sceptical cannot keep from 
pondering over the course of this astonishing 
career. 


Clemenceau already in political life at 
twenty-five, mayor of a Parisian district in 
the darkest days of the Franco-Prussian war; 
the invasion in 1870, the tragic Commune, 
the Civil War born of these disasters in 
1871; finally the loss of Alsace-Lorraine. 

And since then, for half a century battling 
in the van of democracy, it is he, still he, 
who providentially assumes the reins of 
power, in 1917, to make an end to the war, 
prepare the peace, and recover the lost 
provinces! 

No public man ever realized a like des- 
tiny—none ever knew such a consecration to 
a life-time of effort. 

And already public opinion sees him enter- 
ing into the presidency of the republic with 
the coming of 1920! 


Champion of Democracy 


Thus, far from being the man elevated by 
chance during exceptional circumstances, 
Clemenceau has been the man who for fifty 
years prepared himself to answer his coun- 
try’s call when danger arose. He, and he 
alone, could accomplish this task, for circum- 
stances do not create men if they do not al- 
ready exist. They do demand imperionsly 
those who dare because they can. 

A whole existence of struggles without 
other personal profit than insults and in- 
justice from his fellow-men, unwavering 
fidelity to the ideals which he embraced from 
his youth, and which the titles of the four 
papers animated by his valiant spirit sum up 
admirably: ~ Labor, Justice, Dawn, the Free 
Man; indestructible confidence in the re- 
public which he helped to found, and de- 
fended unceasingly against every assault ;— 
all this predestined Clemenceau to the great 
historic role which he has just played in these 
last months. 

He was ordained by fate to meet Wilson; 
the two are worthy of standing face to face 
and of deliberating on democracy’s future. 














WITH PERSHING IN FRANCE 


ISTANCE and the censorship, while 

the war was on, sufficed to keep the 
stay-at-homes on this side of the water in 
dense ignorance of what was being done in 
France by the American Expeditionary 
Force. When we read and rejoiced in the 
reports of hard-won victories, we had no 
conception of the long months of arduous 
preparation on the part of staff and army 
that preceded success in the field. The very 
immensity of the task that the Americans 
had set themselves precluded any attempt, 
save by military experts, to form a picture 
of the details. So it resulted that most of us. 
had only the vaguest notions of what the 
American commander-in-chief and the gen- 
eral staff were about during the year that 
intervened between their arrival in France 
and the active participation of our troops 
in the fighting on the Western Front. We 
were amazed and thrilled by the transpor- 
tation overseas of two million American 
soldiers, but we gave scant heed to the rather 
obvious consideration that, without a per- 
fected army organization to absorb and 
utilize these units furnished by the draft, 
the perilous crossing of the Atlantic would 
have been in vain. - 

There are only a few men, after all, who 
know the whole story of America’s part in 
the war. Those who know it best are the 
members and attachés of the General Staff. 
It is a happy circumstance that one of these, 
Major Frederick Palmer, is an experienced 
writer, trained to observe and report facts, 
and particularly to make military facts in- 
telligible to the general public. His new 
book, “America in France,’? is not only 
readable and inspiring; it is authentic, from 
cover to cover. Major Palmer went with 
General Pershing to France in the early 
summer of 1917 and remained on duty until 
the signing of the armistice. As a corre- 
spondent who had witnessed every war for 
twenty years, he was keenly alive to the de- 
velopments of the greatest of all wars, and 
it may be assumed that very little of what 
was going on at headquarters escaped his 
observation. 

Because Major Palmer’s book pictures 





*America In France. By Frederick Palmer. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 479 pp. $1.75, 
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GENERAL PERSHING ADDRESSING THE WINNERS OF 
THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE CROSS IN FRANCE 









General Pershing’s activities in France more 
adequately than anything else that has been 
published, we reproduce several passages that 
give intimate glimpses of the “C.-in-C.” 
about his daily tasks. 

When General Pershing was selected “to 
command all the land forces of the United 
States operating in Continental Europe 
and in the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland,” to quote from the official or- 
ders, most Americans knew of him only as 
the commander of the Mexican expedition 
with a background of successful administra- 
tion in the Philippines and a promotion by 

resident Roosevelt over the heads of as- 
piring army officers. They did not think of 
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him as a much traveled man of the world 
who would be as much at home in Paris as 
in the jungles of Mindanao, where the na- 
tives called him “Datto.” . Major Palmer 
presents this side of Pershing’s character and 
reminds us moreover that as American mili- 
tary representative with the Japanese army 
in Manchuria fourteen years ago the Gen- 
eral had the opportunity of observing the 
first great war fought with modern arms. 
General (then Captain) Peyton C. March, 
now our Chief of Staff, shared that oppor- 
tunity. 

Our leader in France, then, was to be, 
according to Major Palmer, “a man thor- 
oughly trained for his task since the day he 
left Missouri to go to West Point, intrin- 
sically American and representative of our 
institutions.” 


Why France “Took To” PERSHING 


No soldier could have criticized his speeches 
for length, and no diplomat for lack of appre- 
ciation of his position as the ambassador of the 
hundred millions. France looked him over, and 
liked his firm jaw, his smile, his straight figure 
and his straight way of looking at everyone he 
met. He brought cheer and promise of the only 
aid which France could understand, that of an 
armed force which fights on land. For France 
is of the soil and vineyards and well-tilled fields 
and thrifty peasants and thinks little of the sea. 


THE “C.-1n-C.” AS LEADER AND ORGANIZER 


General Pershing, who had urged the sending 
of the million and still another and yet another 
million, in order the sooner to end the struggle, 
welcomed each addition to his family, while he 
was undaunted by the new burdens which they 
and the command in the field of his trained 
forces actively engaged brought to his leader- 
ship. Other Allied commanders directed old 4d 
fully trained integral armies operating on fa- 
miliar ground. They were in as immediate 
touch with their governments as General Persh- 
ing would be if his headquarters were only a 
few hours’ distant from Washington by auto- 
mobile. His isolation from home made his po- 
sition unique in its manifold requirements. He 
had to iron out many wrinkles of controversy. 
Conferences with premiers as well as with gen-~ 
erals called for his counsel; for it would be 
ridiculous to conceal the fact that when several 
great nations are in alliance, differences of con- 
ception in policy, if not innate difference in na- 
tional interests, require negotiations in effecting 
understandings and harmony of action on many 
subjects. 

Our general must see his troops, too, the newly 
arrived divisions as well as the divisions which 
were fighting. His insistence upon going under 
fire was a part with his desire for a close view 
of the work of his commanders and their troops. 
Officers who knew that there was something 
wrong with an organization and yet hesitated to 
impart their view to him, were amazed to find 


how soon he diagnosed the situation after a few 
minutes of personal observation. His long ex- 
perience as a general officer, the thoroughness of 
his training as a soldier and his keen under- 
standing of human nature were applied to those 
essentials which are immutable whether ah army 
numbers ten thousand or a million men. 

Even a fast automobile flying over the good 
roads of France cannot entirely eliminate time 
and distance. The amount of traveling and the 
amount of work he was able to de were amaz- 
ing. The drive that he gave the A. E. F. was 
largely due to his own example of industry. 
From seven in the morning until after midnight, 
with the exception of his mealtimes, he was un- 
ceasing in his application. Yet he never seemed 
to be hurried, he never showed the signs of war 
fatigue which brought down many strong men. 
In any event, we were always certain, too, that 
the man at the top was keeping his head; and 
one took it for granted that his recreation must 
be in his occasional horseback rides and walks, 
and his time for reflection while he sat silently 
with the aide-de-camp in his long motor rides. 

That is, he was never hurried, unless after a 
hard day in the office, he was away to the troops, 
when the eagerness for departure possessed him 
in a fashion that made him as young in spirit 
as when he was a lieutenant of cavalry. The 
soldiers knew that he was their general. He 
looked as a commander-in-chief ought to look, 
to their way of thinking; and this means a great 
deal to the men who bear the burden of pack and 
rifle and the brunt of battle. 


BuiILtpING Our War MACHINE 


As the pressure from his scattered and grow- 
ing forces increased, no one person saw much 
of him except the members of his immediate per- 
sonal staff and the indefatigable aide-de-camp 
who was always with him. In the early days 
he had foreseen the demands which would re- 
quire the delegation of authority in the future. 
With the aid of Major-General Harbord, his first 
Chief of Staff, he had built a machine which 
would automatically expand to meet the require- 
ments of the million and the two million men 
who were to come while he was left free to 
direct his army in action. Major-General Wil- 
liam McAndrew, who had established and di- 
rected the system of schools which were to be 
the guide of our army’s tactics, came to take 
General Harbord’s place as the general manager 
of the unprecedented organization; while Gen- 
eral Harbord, after his command of a brigade 
and then of a division in the field, was given 
the task of commanding the S. O. S., which, with 
its giant problem of supplying the millions with 
their food and all that they needed for the spring 
offensive, was the second most responsible post 
in France. 

Wherever the C.-in-C. went he always carried 
his book of graphics, which kept him informed 
up to date of the exact numbers and stations of 
all our troops and the state of shipping and 
supplies, although his memory seemed to have 
these facts in call. Couriers overtook him at the 
day’s end, wherever he was, with papers which 
required his decision; the telephone could reach 
him if something vital required immediate atten- 
tion. 
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To men working in compartments, who forgot 
that he had the key of inquiry into all compart- 
ments, it was surprising how much the C.-in-C. 
knew apd sometimes how he managed to know 
it; so very surprising that it became embarrassing 
for certain officers. Subordinate chiefs might ex- 
plain difficulties to him, but they learned to be- 
ware of saying that a thing “can’t be ‘done.” 
He would not admit that anything could not be 
done. They learned, too, that they must not 
bring any air of pessimism into his office, where 
his own supply of vitality for communication to 
others seemed inexhaustible. 


All this leaves us with an impression that 
in modern war the part taken by the general 
in command is something quite different 
from the kind of ‘“day’s work” that Grant 
and Lee did—at least so far as external ap- 
pearances go. We should not, however, 
make the mistake of assuming that General 
Pershing was ever a mere slave of routine. 
Major Palmer tells us that the General was 
interested in all the chaplains and the wel- 
fare workers and in everything that pertained 
to the care of the soldiers. No commander in 
history ever placed a higher estimate upon 
the morale of the men in the ranks. 


There could be no firmer advocate of thor- 
ough training than General Pershing; yet ‘no 
soldier ever believed in swift, hard, aggressive 
blows more indomitably than he. He is not a 
man of halfway measures. Later, when German 
officers said that our army was methodical in 
preparation and bold in action, it was merely 
an expression of simple, immutable military prin- 
ciples. 


After many months spent in training and 
organizing an army the time at last came 
when that army could be used against the 
common foe. From Major Palmer’s book 
we learn that General Pershing had long 
meditated an attack on the St. Mihiel salient. 
In June last, when Marshal Foch and Pre- 
mier Clemenceau came to American head- 
quarters for conference, General Pershing 
reiterated his belief that the salient could 
be broken and urged an attack. What 
was later done on that salient by the 
American troops is now a matter of history, 
and is related by the General himself in 
his report to the War Department, which 
follows. 





GENERAL PERSHING’S STORY 


His REPORT TO THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


N November 20 General Pershing 

cabled to the Secretary of War a sum- 
mary of the operations of the American 
Expeditionary Force from the date of its 
organization, May 26, 1917, to the signing 
of the armistice, November 11, 1918. This 
remarkable statement was made public on 
December 5 as an appendix to Secretary 
Baker’s annual report. General Pershing’s 
account of the active military operations is 
reproduced herewith: 


ComMBAT OPERATIONS 


During our period of training in the trenches 
some of our divisions had engaged the enemy in 
local combats, the most important of which was 
Seicheprey by the 26th on April 20, in the Toul 
sector, but none had participated in action as a 
unit. The 1st Division, which had passed through 
the preliminary stages of training, had gone to 
the trenches for its first period of instruction at 
the end of October, and by March 21, when the 
German offensive in Picardy began, we had four 
divisions with experience in the trenches, all of 
which were equal to any demands of battle action. 
The crisis which this offensive developed was 
such that our occupation of an American sector 
must be postponed. 

On March 28 I placed at the disposal of Mar- 
shal Foch, who had been agreed upon as Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the Allied Armies, all of our 
forces to be used as he might decide. At his re- 
quest the 1st Division was transferred from the 
Toul sector to a position in reserve at Chaumont 
en Vexin. As German superiority in numbers 
required prompt action, an agreement was 
reached at the Abbeville conference of the allied 
Premiers and commanders and myself on May 
2 by which British shipping was to transport ten 
American divisions to fhe British Army area, 
where they were to be trained and equipped and 
additional British shipping was to be provided 
for as many divisions as possible for use else- 
where. 

On April 26 the 1st Division had gone into the 
line in the Montdidier salient on the Picardy 
battle-front. Tactics had been suddenly revolu- 
tionized to those of open warfare, and our men, 
confident of the results of their training, were 
eager for the test. On the morning of May 28 
this division attacked the commanding German 
position in its front, taking with splendid dash 
the town of Cantigny and all other objectives, 
which , were organized and held steadfastly 
against vicious counterattacks and galling artil- 
lery fire. Although local, this brilliant action 
had an electrical effect, as it demonstrated our 
fighting qualities under extreme battle conditions, 
and also that the enemy’s troops were not alto- 
gether invincible. 

The German Aisne offensive, which began on 
May 27, had advanced rapidly toward the River 
Marne and Paris, and the Allies faced a crisis 
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troops were to be given some pre- 
liminary training before being put 
into action, their very presence war- 
ranted the use of all the ofer di- 
visions in the confidence that we did 
not lack reserves. Elements of the 
42d Division were in the line east of 
Rheims against the German offensive 
of July 15, and held their ground un- 
flinchingly. On the right flank of this 
offensive four companies of the 28th 
Division were in position in face of 
the advancing waves of the German 
infantry. The 3d Division was hold- 
ing the bank of the Marne from the 
bend east of the mouth of the Sur- 
mélin to the west of Mézy, opposite 
Chateau-Thierry, where a_ large 
force of German infantry sought to 
force a-passage under support of 
powerful artillery concentrations and 
under cover of smoke screens. A 
single regiment of the 3d wrote one 
of the most brilliant pages in our 
military annals on this occasion. It 
prevented the crossing at certain 
points on its front while, on either 
flank, the Germans, who had gained 
a footing, pressed forward. Our 
men, firing in three directions, met 
the German attacks with counter- 
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attacks at critical points and suc- 
ceeded in throwing two German 
divisions into complete confusion, 
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equally as grave as that of the Picardy offensive 
in March. Again every available man was 
placed at Marshal Foch’s disposal, and the 3d 
Division, which had just come from its prelim- 
inary training in the trenches, was hurried to the 
Marne. Its motorized machine-gun battalion pre- 
ceded the other units and successfully held the 
bridgehead at the Marne, opposite Chateau- 
Thierry. The 2d Division, in reserve near 
Montdidier, was sent by motor trucks and other 
available transport to check the progress of the 
enemy toward Paris. The division attacked and 
retook the town and rdflroad station at Boure- 
sches and sturdily held ‘ts ground against the 
enemy’s best guard divisions. In the battle of 
Belleau Wood, which followed, our men proved 
their superiority and gained a strong tactical 
position, with far greater loss to the enemy than 
to ourselves. On July 1, before the Second was 
relieved, it captured the village of Vaux with 
most splendid precision. 

Meanwhile our 2d Corps, under Major-General 
George W. Read, had been organized for the 
command of our divisions with the British, which 
were held back in training areas or assigned to 
second-line defenses. Five of the ten divisions 
were withdrawn from the British area in June, 
three to relieve divisions in Lorraine and in the 
Vosges and two to the Paris area to join the 
group of American divisions which stood between 
the city and any further advance of the enemy 
in that direction. 


AMERICAN DIVISIONS IN THE FIGHTING 


The great June-July troop movement from the 
States was well under way, and, although these 


capturing 600 prisoners. 

The great force of the German 
Chateau-Thierry offensive established the deep 
Marne salient, but the enemy was taking chances, 
and the vulnerability of this pocket to attack 
might be turned to his disadvantage. Seizing 
this opportunity to support my conviction, every 
division with any sort of training was made avail- 
able for use in a counteroffensive. The place of 
honor in the thrust toward Soissons on July 18 was 
given to our Ist and 2d Divisions in company with 
chosen French divisions. Without the usual brief 
warning of a preliminary bombardment, the massed 
French and American artillery, firing by the 
map, laid down its rolling barrage at dawn while 
the infantry began its charge. The tactical 
handling of our troops under these trying condi- 
tions was excellent throughout the action. The 
enemy brought up large numbers of reserves and 
made a stubborn defense, both with machine guns 
and artillery, but through five days’ fighting the 
1st Division continued to advance until it had 
gained the heights above Soissons and captured 
the village of Berzy-le-Sec. The 2d Division 
took Beau Repaire farm and Vierzy in a very 
rapid advance and reached a position in front 
of Tigny at the end of its second day. These 
two divisions captured 7000 prisoners and over 
100 pieces of artillery. 

The 26th Division, which, with a French di- 
vision, was under command of our Ist Corps, 
acted as a pivot of the movement toward Soissons. 
On the 18th it took the village of Torcy while 
the 3d Division was crossing the Marne in pur- 
suit of the retiring enemy. The 26th attacked 
again on the 21st, and the enemy withdrew past 
the Chateau-Thierry-Soissons road. The 3d Di- 
vision, continuing its progress, took the heights 
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of Mont St. Pére and the vil- 
lages of Chartéves and Jaul- 
gonne in the face of both 
machine gun and artillery fire. 

On the 24th, after the Ger- 
mans had fallen back from 
Trugny and Epieds, our 42d Di- 
vision, which had been brought 
over from the Champagne, re- 
lieved the ‘Twenty-sixth, and 
fighting its way through the 
Forét de Fére, overwhelmed the 
nest of machine guns in_ its 
path. By the 27th it had reached 
the Ourcq, whence the 3d and 
4th Divisions were already ad- 
vancing, while the French di- 
visions with which we were 
codperating were moving for- 
ward at other points. 

The 3d Division had made its 
advance into Roncheres Wood 
on the 29th and was relieved 
for rest by a brigade of the 
Thirty-second. The Forty-sec- 
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ond and Thirty-second under- 
took the task of conquering the 
heights beyond Cierges, the 
Forty-second capturing Sergy and the Thirty- 
second capturing Hill 230, both American di- 
visions joining in the pursuit of the enemy to the 
Vesle, and thus the operation of reducing the 
salient was finished. Meanwhile the Forty-sec- 
ond was relieved by the Fourth at Chéry-Char- 
treuve, and the Thirty-second by the Twenty- 
eighth, while the 77th Division took up a position 
on the Vesle. The operations of these divisions 
on the Vesle were under the 3d Corps, Maj.-Gen. 
Robert L. Bullard commanding. 


BATTLE OF ST. MIHIEL 


With the reduction of the Marne salient, we 
could look forward to the concentration of our 
divisions in our own zone. In view of the forth- 
coming operatipn against the St. Mihiel salient, 
which had long been planned as our first offens- 
ive action on a large scale, the First Army was 
organized on August 10 under my personal com- 
mand. While American units had held different 
divisional and corps sectors along the western 
front, there had not been up to this time, for 
obvious reasons, a distinct American sector; but, 


in view of the important parts the American _ 


forces were now to play, it was necessary to 
take over a permanent portion of the line. Ac- 
cordingly, on August 30, the line beginning at 


Port sur Seille, east of the Moselle and extend- - 


ing to the west through St. Mihiel, thence north 
to a point opposite Verdun, was placed under 
my command. The American sector was after- 
ward extended across the Meuse to the western 
edge of the Argonne Forest, and included the 2d 
Colonial French, which held the point of the 
salient, and the 17th French Corps, which occu- 
pied the heights above Verdun. 

The preparation for a complicated operation 
against the formidable defenses in front of us 
included the assembling of divisions and of corps 
and army artillery, transport, aircraft, tanks, 
ambulances, the location of hospitals, and the 
molding together of all of the elements of a 
great modern army with its own railroads, sup- 
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plied directly by our own Service of Supply. 
The concentration for this operation, which was 
to be a surprise, involved the movement, mostly 
at night, of approximately 600,000 troops, and 
required for its success the most careful atten- 
tion to every detail. 

The French were generous in giving us assist- 
ance in corps and army artillery, with its per- 
sonnel, and we were confident from the start of 
our superiority over the enemy in guns of all 
calibers, Our heavy guns were able to reach 
Metz and to interfere seriously with German 
rail movements. The French Independent Air 
Force was placed under my command which, to- 
gether with the British bombing squadrons and 
our air forces, gave us the largest assembly of 
aviation that had ever been engaged in one oper- 
ation on the Western front. 

From Les Eparges around the nose of the 
salient. at St. Mihiel to the Moselle River the 
line was roughly forty miles long and situated on 
commanding ground greatly strengthened by arti- 
ficial defenses. Our ist Corps (82d, 90th, Sth 
and 2d Divisions), under command of Major- 
Gen. Hunter Liggett, restrung its right on Pont-a- 
Mousson, with its left joining our 3d Corps (the 
89th, 42d and Ist Divisions), under Major-Gen. 
Joseph T. Dickman, in line to Xivray, were to 
swing toward Vigneulles on the pivot of the 
Moselle River for the initial assault. From 
Xivray to Mouilly the 2d Colonial French Corps 
was in line in the center, and our Sth Corps, 
underecommand of Major-Gen. George H. Cam- 
eron, with our 26th Division and a French division 
at the western base of the salient, were to attack 
three different hills—Les Eparges, Combres and 
Amaramthe. Our Ist Corps had in reserve the 
78th Division, our 4th Corps the 3d Division, and 
our First Army the 35th and 91st Divisions, with 
the 80th and 33d available. It should be under- 
stood that our corps organizations are very 
elastic, and that we have at no time had perma- 
nent assignments of divisions to corps. 

After four hours’ artillery preparation, the 
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seven American divisions in the front line ad- 
vanced at 5 A. M. on September 12, assisted by a 
limited number of tanks manned partly by Amer- 
icans and partly by French. ‘These divisions, 
accompanied by groups of wire cutters and others 
armed with bangalore torpedoes, went through 
the successive bands of barbed wire that pro- 
tected the enemy’s front line and support trenches, 
in irresistible waves on schedule time, breaking 
down all defense of an enemy demoralized by 
the great volume of our artillery fire and our 
sudden approach out of the fog. 

Our 1st Corps advanced to Thiaucourt, while 
our 4th Corps curved back to the southwest 
through Nonsard. The 2d Colonial French 
Corps made the slight advance required of it 
on very difficult ground, and the 5th Corps took 
its three ridges and repulsed a counterattack. A 
rapid march brought reserve regiments of a di- 
vision of the 5th Corps into Vigneulles in the 
early morning, where it linked up with patrols 
of our 4th Corps, closing the salient and forming 
a new line west of Thiaucourt to Vigneulles and 
beyond Fresnes-en-Woevre. At the cost of only 
7000 casualties, mostly light, we had taken 16,000 
prisoners and 443 guns, a great quantity of mate- 
rial, released the inhabitants of many villages 
from enemy domination, and established our 
lines in a position to threaten Metz. This sig- 
nal success of the American First Army in its 
first offensive was of prime importance. The 
Allies found they had a formidable army to 
aid them, and the enemy learned finally that he 
had one to reckon with. 


MEuSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE, FIRST PHASE 


On the day after we had taken: the St. Mihiel 
salient, much of our corps and army artillery 
which had operated at St. Mihiel, and our di- 
visions in reserve at other points, were already 
on the move toward the area back of the line 
between the Meuse River and the western edge 
of the forest of Argonne. With the exception of 
St. Mihiel, the old German front line from 
Switzerland to the east of Rheims was still in- 
tact. In the general attack all along the line, 
the operatiton assigned the American Army as 
the hinge of this allied offensive was directed 
toward the important railroad communications of 
the German armies through Méziéres and Sedan. 
The enemy must hold fast to this part of his 
lines or the withdrawal of his forces with four 
years’ accumulation of plants and material would 
be dangerously imperiled. 

The German Army had as yet shown no de- 
moralization, and, while the mass of its troops 
had suffered in morale, its first-class divisions, 
and notably its machine-gun defense, were ex- 
hibiting remarkable tactical efficiency as well as 
courage. The German General Staff was fully 
aware of the consequences of a success 6n the 
Meuse-Argonne line. Certain that he would do 
everything in his power to oppose us, the action 
was planned with as much secrecy as possible 
and was undertaken with the determination to 
use all our divisions in forcing decision. We ex- 
pected to draw the best German divisions to our 
front and to consume them while the enemy was 
held under grave apprehension lest our attack 
should break his line, which it was our firm pur- 
pose to do. 


Our right flank was protected by the Meuse, 
while our left embraced the Argonne Forest, 
whose ravines, hills, and elaborate defense, 
screened by dense thickets, had been generally 
considered impregnable. Our order of battle 
from right to left was the 3d Corps from the 
Meuse to Malancourt, with the 33d, 80th and 
4th Divisions in line, and the 3d Division as corps 
reserve; the 5th Corps from Malancourt to Vau- 
quois, with 79th, 87th and 91st Divisions in line, 
and the 32d in corps reserve, and the Ist Corps, 
from Vauquois to Vienne le Chateau, with 35th, 
28th and 77th Divisions in line, and the 92d 
in corps reserve. The army reserve consisted of 
the 1st, 29th and 82d Divisions. 

On the night of September 25 our troops quiet- 
ly took the place of the French who thinly held 
the line in this sector, which had long been in- 
active. In the attack which began on the 26th 
we drove through the barbed wire entanglements 
and the sea of shell craters across No Man’s 
Land, mastering all the first-line defenses. Con- 
tinuing on the 27th and 28th, against machine 
guns and artillery of an increasing number of 
enemy reserve divisions, we penetrated to a depth 
of from three to seven miles and took the village 
of Montfaucon and its commanding hill and 
Exermont, Gercourt, Cuisy, Septsarges, Malan- 
court, Ivoiry, Epinonville, Charpentry, Very and 
other villages. East of the Meuse one of our 
divisions, which was with the 2d Colonial French 
Corps, captured Marcheville and Rieville, giving 
further protection to the flank of our main body. 
We had taken 10,000 prisoners, we had gained 
our point of forcing the battle into the open, and 
were prepared for the enemy’s reaction, which 
was bound to come, as he had good roads and 
ample railroad facilities for bringing up his ar- 
tillery and reserves. 

In the chill rain of dark nights our engineers 
had to build new roads across spongy shell-torn 
areas, repair broken roads beyond No Man’s 
Land, and build bridges. Our gunners, with no 
thought of sleep, put their shoulders to wheels 
and drag-ropes to bring their guns through the 
mire in support of the infantry, how under the 
increasing fire of the enemy’s artillery. Our at- 
tack had taken the enemy by surprise, but, quickly 
recovering himself, he began to fire counter- 
attacks in strong force, supported by heavy bom- 
bardments, with large quantities of gas. From 
September 28 until October 4 we maintained the 
offensive against patches of woods defended by 
snipers and continuous lines of machine guns, 
and pushed forward our guns and transport, 
seizing strategical points in preparation for fur- 
ther attacks. 


OTHER Units WitTH ALLIES 


Other divisions attached to the allied armies 
were doing their part. It was the fortune of our 
2d Corps, composed of the 27th and 30th Divi- 
sions, which had remained with the British, to 
have a place of honor in codperation with the 
Australian Corps on September 29 and October 
1 in the assault on the Hindenburg Line where 
the St. Quentin Canal passes through a tunnel 
under a ridge. The 30th Division speedily broke 
through the main line of defense for all its ob- 
jectives, while the 27th pushed on impetuously 
through the main line until some of its elements 
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reached Gouy. In the midst of the maze of 
trenches and shell craters and under crossfire 
from machine guns the other elements fought 
desperately against odds. In this and in later 
actions, from October 6 to October 19, our 2d 
Corps captured over 6000 prisoners and advanced 
over thirteen miles. The spirit and aggressive- 
ness of these divisions have’ been highly praised 
by the British Army commander under whom 
they served. 

On October 2-9 our 2d and 36th Divisions 
were sent to assist the French in an important 
attack against the old German positions before 
Rheims. The 2d conquered the complicated de- 
fense works on their front against a persistent 
defense worthy of the grimmest period of trench 
warfare and attacked the strongly held wooded 
hill of Blane Mont, which they captured in a 
second assault, sweeping over it with consum- 
mate dash and skill. This division then re- 
pulsed strong counterattacks before the village 
and cemetery of Ste. Etienne and took the town, 
forcing the Germans to fall back from before 
Rheims and yield positions they had held since 
September, 1914. On October 9 the 36th Division 
relieved the 2d, and in its first experience under 
fire withstood very severe artillery bombard- 
ment and rapidly took up the pursuit of the 
enemy, now retiring behind the Aisne. 


MEuSE-ARGONNE OFFENSIVE, SECOND PHASE 


The allied progress elsewhere cheered the ef- 
forts of our men in this crucial contest, as the 
German command threw in more and more first- 
class troops to stop our advance. We made 
steady headway in the almost impenetrable and 
strongly held Argonne Forest, for, despite this re- 
inforcement, it was-our army that was doing the 
driving. Our aircraft was increasing in skill and 
numbers and forcing the issue, and our infantry 
and artillery were improving rapidly with each 
new experience. The replacements fresh from 
home were put into exhausted divisions with little 
time for training, but they had the advantage of 
serving beside men who knew their business and 
who had almost become veterans overnight. The 
enemy had taken every advantage of the terrain, 
which especially favored the defense by a prodi- 
gal use of machine guns manned by highly trained 
veterans and by using his artillery at short 
ranges. In the face of such strong frontal posi- 
tions we should have been unable to accomplish 
any progress according to previously accepted 
standards, but I had every confidence in our 
aggressive tactics and the courage of our troops. 

On October 4 the attack was renewed all along 
our front. The 3d Corps, tilting to the left, fol- 
lowed the Brieulles-Cunel Road; our 5th Corps 
took Gesnes, while the 1st Corps advanced for 
over two miles along the irregular valley of the 
Aire River and in the wooded hills of the Ar- 
gonne that bordered the river, used by the enemy 
with all his art and weapons of defense. This 
sort of fighting continued against an enemy striv- 
ing to hold every foot of ground and whose very 
strong counterattacks challenged us at every point. 
On the 7th the 1st Corps captured Chatel-Chénéry 
and continued along the river to Cornay. On 
the east of Meuse sector one of the two divisions, 
coéperating with the French, captured Consen- 
voye and the Haumont Woods. On the 9th the 
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5th Corps, in its progress up the Aire, took 
Fléville, and the 3d Corps, which had continuous 
fighting against odds, was working its way 
through Briueulles and Cunel. On the 10th we 
had cleared the Argonne Forest of the enemy. 

It was now necessary to constitute a second 
army, and on October 9 the immediate command 
of the First Army was turned over to Lieut.-Gen. 
Hunter Liggett. The command of the Second 
Army, whose divisions occupied a sector in the 
Woevre, was given to Lieut.-Gen. Robert L. 
Bullard, who had been commander of the Ist 
Division and then of the 3d Corps. Major-Gen. 
Dickman was transferred to the command of the 
1st Corps, while the 5th Corps was placed under 
Major-Gen. Charles P. Summerall, who had re- 
cently commanded the 1st Division. Major-Gen. 
John L. Hines, who had gone rapidly up from 
regimental to division commander, was assigned 
to the 3d Corps. These four officers had been in 
France from the early days of the expedition and 
had learned their lessons in the school of practi- 
cal warfare. 

Our constant pressure against the enemy 
brought day by day more prisoners, mostly sur- 
vivors from machine-gun nests captured in fight- 
ing at close quarters. On October 18 there was 
very fierce fighting in the Caures Woods east 
of the Meuse and in the Ormont Woods. On 
the 14th the 1st Corps took St. Juvin, and the 
5th Corps, in hand-to-hand encounters, entered the 
formidable Kriemhilde line, where the enemy had 
hoped to check us indefinitely. Later the 5th 
Corps penetrated further the Kriemhilde line, and 
the 1st Corps took Champigneulles and the im- 


‘portant town of Grandpre. Our dogged offensive 


was wearing down the enemy, who continued 
desperately to throw his best troops against us, 
thus weakening his line in front of our Allies 
and making their advance less difficult. 
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DIvIsIons IN BELGIUM 


Meanwhile we were not only able to continue 
the battle, but our 37th and 91st Divisions were 
hastily withdrawn from ‘our front and dispatched 
to help the French Army in Belgium. Detraining 
.in the neighborhood of Ypres, these divisions ad- 
vanced by rapid stages to the fighting line and 
were assigned to adjacent French corps. On Oc- 
tober 31, in continuation of the Flanders offensive, 
they attacked and methodically broke down all 
enemy resistance. On Nov. 3 the 37th had com- 
pleted its mission in dividing the enemy across 
the Escaut River and firmly established itself 
along the east bank included in the division zone 
of action. By a clever flanking movement troops 
of the 91st Division captured Spitaals Bosschen, 
a difficult wood extending across the central part 
of the division sector, reached the Escaut, and 
penetrated into the town of Audenarde. These 
divisions received high commendation from their 
corps commanders for their dash and energy. 


MEvsE-ARGONNE—LAST PHASE 


On the 23d the 3d and 5th Corps pushed north- 
ward to the level of Bantheville. While we 
continued to press forward and throw back the 
enemy’s violent counterattacks with great loss to 
him, a regrouping of our forces was under way 
for the final assault. Evidences of loss of morale 
by the enemy gave our men more confidence in 
attack and more fortitude in enduring the fatigue 
of incessant effort and the hardships of very in- 
clement weather. 

With comparatively well-rested divisions, the 
final advance in the Meuse-Argonne front was 
begun on November 1. Our increased artillery 
force acquitted itself magnificently in support 
of the advance, and the enemy broke before the 
determined infantry, which, by its persistent fight- 
ing of the past weeks and the dash of this at- 
tack, had overcome his will to resist. The 3d 
Corps took Ancreville, Doulcon and Andevanne, 
and the 5th Corps took Landres et St. Georges and 
pressed‘ through successive lines of resistance to 
Bayonville and Chennery. On the 2d the Ist 
Corps joined in the movement, which now became 
an impetuous onslaught that could not be stayed. 

On the 3d advance troops surged forward in 
pursuit, some by motor trucks, while the artillery 
pressed along the country roads close behind. 
The 1st Corps reached Authe and Chatillon-Sur- 
Bar, the 5th Corps, Fosse and Nouart, and the 3d 
Corps, Halles, penetrating the enemy’s line to a 
depth of twelve miles. Our large-caliber guns 
had advanced and were skilfully brought into 
position to fire upon the important lines at Mont- 
medy, Longuyon and Conflans. Our 3d Corps 
crossed the Meuse on the 5th and the other corps, 
in the full confidence that the day was theirs, 
eagerly cleared the way of machine guns as they 
swept northward, maintaining complete coérdina- 
tion throughout. On the 6th, a division of the 
1st Corps reached a point on the Meuse opposite 
Sedan, twenty-five miles from our line of de- 
parture. The strategical goal which was our 
highest hope was gained. We had cut the 
enemy’s main line of communications, and nothing 
but surrender or an armistice could save his 
army from complete disaster. 

In all forty enemy divisions had been used 
against us in the Meuse-Argonne battle. Between 
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September 26 and @November 6 we took 26,059 
prisoners and 468 guns on this front. Our di- 
visions engaged were the Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 
26th, 28, 29th, 32d, 33d, 35th, 37th, 42d, 77th, 78th, 
79th, 80th, 82d, 89th, 90th and 91st. Many of our 
divisions remained in line for a length of time 
that required nerves of steel, while others were 
sent in again after only a few days of rest. The 
Ist, 5th, 26th, 77th, 80th, 89th, and 90th were in 
the line twice. Although some of the divisions 
were fighting their .first battle, they soon became 
equal to the best. 


OPERATIONS EAST OF THE MEUSE 


On the three days preceding November 10, 
the 3d, the 2d Colonial and the 17th French Corps 
fought a difficult struggle through the Meuse 
Hills south of Stenay and forced the enemy into 
the plain. Meanwhile my plans for further use 
of the American forces contemplated an advance 
between the Meuse and the Moselle in the direc- 
tion of Longwy by the First Army, while, at the 
same time, the Second Army should assure the 
offensive toward the rich coal fields of Briey. 
These operations were to be followed by an of- 
fensive toward Chateau-Salins east of the Moselle, 
thus isolating Metz. Accordingly, attacks on the 
American front had been ordered, and that of 
the Second Army was in progress on the morning 
of November 11, when instructions were received 
that hostilities should cease at 11 o'clock A. M. 

At this moment the line of the American sec- 
tor, from right to left, began at Pert-sur-Seille, 
thence across the Moselle to Vandieres and 
through the Woevre to Bezonvaux, in the foot- 
hills of the Meuse, thence along to the foothills 
and through the northern edge of the Woevre 
forests to the Meuse at Mouzay, thence along the 
Meuse connecting with the French under Sedan. 


RELATIONS WITH THE ALLIES 


Coéperation among the Allies has at all times 
been most cordial. A far greater effort has 
been put forth by the allied armies and staffs to 
assist us than could ‘have been expected. The 
French Government and Army have always stood 
ready to furnish us with supplies, equipment and 
transportation and to aid us in every way. In 
the towns and hamlets wherever our troops have 
been stationed or billeted the French people have 
everywhere received them more as relatives and 
intimate friends than as soldiers of a foreign 
army. For these things words are quite inade- 
quate to express our gratitude. There can be no 
doubt that the relations growing out of our asso- 
ciations here assure a permanent friendship be- 
tween the two _—. Although we have not 
been so intimately associated with the people of 
Great Britain, yet their troops and ours when 
thrown together have always warmly fraternized. 
The reception of those of our forces who have 
passed through England and of those who have 
been stationed there has always been enthusiastic. 
Altogether it has been deeply impressed upon us 
that the ties of language and blood bring the 
British and ourselves together completely and 
inseparably. 


STRENGTH 


There are in Europe altogether, including a 
regiment and some sanitary units with the Ital- 
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ian Army and the organizations at Murmansk, 
also including those en route from the States, 
approximately 2,053,347 men, less our losses. Of 
this total there are in France 1,338,169 combatant 
troops. Forty divisions have arrived, of which 
the infantry personnel of ten have been used as 
replacements, leaving thirty divisions now in 
France organized into three armies of three 
corps each. 

The losses of the Americans up to November 
18 are: Killed and wounded 36,145; died of dis- 
ease, 14,811; deaths unclassified, 2204; wounded, 
179,625; prisoners, 2163; missing, 1160. We have 
captured about 44,000 prisoners and 1400 guns, 
howitzers and trench mortars. 


COMMENDATION 


The duties of the General Staff, as well as those 
of the army and corps staffs, have been very ably 
performed. Especially is this true when we con- 
sider the new and difficult problems with which 
they have been confronted. This body of officers, 
both as individuals and as an organization, have, 
I believe, no superiors in professional ability, in 
efficiency, or in loyalty. 

Nothing that we have in France better reflects 
the efficiency and devotion to duty of Americans 
in general than the Service of Supply, whose 
personnel is thoroughly imbued with a patriotic 
désire to do its full duty. They have at all 
times fully appreciated their responsibility to the 
rest of the army, and the results produced have 
been most gratifying. 

Our Medical Corps is especially entitled to 
praise for the general effectiveness of its work, 
both in hospital and at the front. Embracing 
men of high professional attainments, and splen- 
did women devoted to their calling and untiring 
in their efforts, this department has made a new 
record for medical and sanitary efficiency. 

The Quartermaster Department has had diff- 
eult and various tasks, but it has more than met 
all demands that have been made upon it. Its 
management and its personnel have been excep- 
tionally efficient, and deserve every possible com- 
mendation. 

As to the more technical services, the able per- 
sonnel of the Ordnance Department in France has 
splendidly fulfilled its functions, both in procure- 
ment and in forwarding the immense quantities 
of ordnance required. ‘The officers and men and 
the young women of the Signal Corps have per- 
formed their duties with a large conception of 
the problem, and with a devoted and patriotic 


spirit to which the perfection of our communica- 
tions daily testifies. While the Engineer Corps 
has been referred to in another part of this report, 
it should be further stated that the work has re- 
quired large vision and high professional skill, 
and great credit is due their persoanel for the 
high proficiency that they have constantly main- 
tained. 

Our aviators have no equals in daring or in 
fighting ability, and have left a record of cour- 
ageous deeds that will ever remain a brilliant 
page in the annals of our army. While the Tank 
Corps has had limited opportunities, its per- 
sonnel ‘has responded gallantly on every possible 
occasion, and has shown courage of the highest 
order. 

The Adjutant General’s Department has been 
directed with a systematic thoroughness and ex- 
cellence that surpassed any previous work of its 
kind. The Inspector General’s Department has 
risen to the ‘highest standards, and through-° 
out has ably assisted commanders to the enforce- 
ment of discipline. The able personnel of the 
Judge Advocate General’s Department has solved 
with judgment and wisdom the multitude of diffi- 
cult legal problems, many of them involving ques- 
tions of great international importance. 

It would be impossible in this brief preliminary 
report to do justice to the personnel of all the 
different branches of this organization, which I 
shall cover in detail in a later report. 

The navy in European waters has at all times 
most cordially aided the army, and it is most 
gratifying to report that there has never before 
been such perfect codperation between those two 
branches of the service. 

As to the Americans in Europe not in the mili- 
tary service, it is the greatest pleasure to say 
that, both in official and in private life, they are 
intensely patriotic and loyal, and have been in- 
variably sympathetic and helpful to the army. 

Finally, I pay supreme tribute to our offi- 
cers and soldiers of the line. When I think of 
their heroism, their patience under hardships, 
their unflinching spirit of offensive action, I am 
filled with emotion which I am unable to express. 
Their deeds are immortal, and they have earned 
the eternal gratitude of our country. 


I am, Mr. Secretary, very respectfully, 
JOHN J. PERSHING, 


General, Commander-in-Chief, 
American Expeditionary Forces. 


To the Secretary of War. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S SERVICE 
TO THE WORLD 


BY A. MAURICE LOW 


[Mr. Low, who contributes the following interpretation of President Wilson’s influence and place 
in the Great War and its results, is a distinguished English publicist who has done much to make the 
British and American peoples understand each other. For some years he has been the Washington cor- 
respondent of a leading British journal—Tue Eprror.] , 


ROVERBIALLY, lookers-on see more 

of the game than the players, and an 
‘Englishman who takes a very real interest in 
American politics, but has not the least in- 
terest in American political parties, may be 
permitted to point out to his American 
friends what some of them, their vision per- 
haps clouded by prejudice or partisan con- 
sideration, may as yet have been unable to 
see. 

What I think many Americans fail to see 
is the great, the almost immeasurable service 
President Wilson has rendered to the mgral- 
=ity of the world. The Allied Nations, Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium; the smaller 
states, such as Serbia and Rumania; those 
Republics of South America who joined in 
this great war for freedom, appreciate the 
material assistance of the United States. We 


know that America threw in her force at a. 


time when it was badly needed; we know 
what Americans have done on land and sea. 
We should have defeated Germany had 
America continued her neutrality, for since 
the signing of the armistice it has been re- 
vealed that British sea power was slowly 
strangling Germany to death; that Germany 
was starving as the Confederacy starved un- 
der the resistless pressure of the Northern 
blockade; that the battle of Jutland, pro- 
claimed to the German people as a great Ger- 
man naval victory, was the death blow to 
German hopes. 

These things we know, but it does not 
lessen our gratitude. Without the material 
assistance of America, without her money 
and her abundant resources, without her in- 
ventive genius and ready adaptability, our 
task would have been much harder. With- 
out the codperation of the American army 
and the American navy, without the ships 
that rose like magic from American shipyards 
that seemingly were created hy some invis- 
‘ible power, so quickly were barfen places 
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transformed into great workshops; without 
the food that America denied herself so that 
the Allies might be fed, we should not be 
celebrating peace. These things we know. 


A Lone Instance of National Altruism 


But the great work performed by Mr. 
Wilson was not in giving the strength of a 
powerful country to a common cause, but in 
investing the war with a moral grandeur. 
The verdict of history will be—in the cer- 
titude of that verdict we can rest secure— 
that Germany forced the war upon the Allies, 
that when France had no alternative except 
to fight, and England must fight or lie under 
the imputation of cowardice and mercenary 
desire; England and France (and _ later 
Italy) were driven to war in self-defense; 
just as Belgium, earlier confronted with the 
choice between safety purchased at the pricé 
of dishonorable surrender or honor bought 
at the price of blood, counted not the price 
of blood so long as her honor was untar- 
nished. The Allies were truly animated by 
motives of morality, and they were resisting 
aggression and opposing the forces of civili- 
zation against the forces of barbarism. But 
as the war developed, as it was seen that it 
was to be a war to the death, the prime 
motive became self-defense. The Allied 
nations were battling for their very exist- 
ence. If defeated, they would be crushed, 
their liberty lost, they would be slaves to 
the German, taskmaster. 

Forced into the war by Germany, as Eng- 
land, France and Italy had been, the United 
States might coin victory into profit by terri- 
torial or other gains, or seek its profit in 
altruism. The long record of history affords 
few examples of a nation going to war, 
knowing that it would be ‘compelled to make 
great sacrifices, but asking no reward other 
than the privilege of disinterested service. 
In all the long record of history there is 
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nothing quite parallel to the action of the 
United States when, on April 6, 1917, it 
took up the challenge that Germany had so 
insolently flung down. There is, I think, no 
similar case of a nation asking for nothing 
and declaring it would accept nothing. 
Never before, I believe, has a nation joined 
an alliance without treaty or engagement. 
The United States pledged its word, and 
that was sufficient. 

In asking Congress to declare war against 
Germany Mr. Wilson said on that memor- 
able night of April 2, 1917: “Our object 
is to vindicate the principles of peace and 
justice in the life of the world as against 
selfish and autocratic power, and to set up 
amongst the really free and self-governed 
peoples of the world such a concert of pur- 
pose and of action as will henceforth ensure 
the observance of those principles. ‘ 
The world must be made safe- for democ- 
racy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political liberty. We 
have no selfish ends to serve. We desire 
no conquest, no dominion. We seek no in- 
demnities for ourselves, no material compen- 
sation for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 
We are but one of the champions of the rights 
of mankind. We shall be satisfied when 
those rights have been made as secure as the 
faith and freedom of nations can make them.” 

In that spirit America went to war, large- 
ly, I think, because of the influence Mr. Wil- 
son exercised. From the first day of the 
war, almost, he had preached from this text 
of unselfishness, this desire to serve, the high 
privilege to champion the rights of mankind. 
When war broke out he had tried to play the 
part of mediator, and his offer was declined. 
When he issued his appeal to his fellow- 
citizens exhorting them to observe neutrality, 
to be neutral in thought as well as in action, 
it was because he hoped that by remaining 
neutral they might be ready “to play a part 
of impartial mediation and speak the coun- 
sels of peace and accommodation, not as a 
partisan, but as a friend.” Many Americans 
condemned Mr. Wilson for counseling neu- 
trality. They were not neutral even in 
August, 1914, they were even then either 
pro-Ally or pro-German; and it seemed the 
policy of caution akin to cowardice for Amer- 
ica to remain neutral instead of having the 
courage to stand with one side or the other. 
Yet to Mr. Wilson it was clear that the 
world could be better served by a friend 
than a partisan. That the United States 


was not able to play this réle of friend, that 


she was forced to become a partisan, Ger- 
many is alone to blame. 


Advantage of Delayed Entrance into the 
War 


As we look back we can see how fortu- 
nate it was that the United States did not 
take up arms in 1914, and that more than 
two years and a half were to elapse before 
America was to play her part in the great 
cause. ‘Those two years and a half were not 
wasted, there was neither material nor spirit- 
ual loss. Had the United States declared 
war in 1914 or in the early months of 1915, 


-when the great and very costly and tragic 


experience of England and France was still 
to be learned, America, like them, would 
have paid the price of her ignorance. Amer- 
ican armies, insufficiently trained, insufh- 
ciently equipped, knowing little or nothing 
of the art of modern warfare, would have 
been thrown into that furnace of death, to be 
slaughtered as the British and French were, 
bravely to face machine guns, but their 
bravery futile. When America marched her 
legions, the technical superiority of Germany 
was no longer to be feared. The advantage 
Germany had at the beginning, because she 
alone of all nations was prepared, had passed. 

But even more than that was the spiritual 
strength gained by delay. What Mr. Wilson 
said in his appeal for neutrality in August, 
1914, and what he said in his Address to 
Congress on April 2, 1917, he had said 
scores of times in the intervening months, 
and he was to say again and again between 
the time America declared war and Ger- 
many, broken and defeated, was forced to 
sign the armistice. He preached morality. 
There was no selfish purpose that could 
carry the United States into war, but if the 
United States was compelled to go to war, 
then it must be a war for the sake of moral- 
ity. The moral duty imposed upon the 
world, upon the United States especially, 
was to uphold democracy against autocracy; 
to champion small and weak ,nations, to be 
the means whereby justice should be done. 


The President's Spiritual Appeal 


The great purpose Mr. Wilson had in 
view was not understood, nor is that sur- 
prising. Men’s blood boiled when they 
heard of the crime of the Lusitania, and in 
their leaping passion they were ready to 
fight to avenge the crime. It was to them 
a cause ‘that was holy; but to fight for a 
thing so abstract as international morality, 
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to be the champions of peoples with whom 
they had no intimate relations, of whose ex- 
istence almost they were unaware, simply to 
spread the gospel of altruism, stirred no 
great emotion. : 

Yet Mr. Wilson stirred emotion as no 
man has in our day, as few men have in the 
age-long struggle between liberty and abso- 
lutism, which is the road civilization has trav- 
eled. Men will fight with the gallantry of 
their blood in defense of country or to avenge 
a long and deep-seated wrong; they will 
fight with the cool courage of grim deter- 
mination when urged by patriotism; but they 
will fight more desperately and die more 
gladly for a principle. And it is that ex- 
traordinary trait in human nature, it is, per- 
haps, because in every man there is im- 
planted the divine spark, it is because, per- 
haps, in every man, even the most material, 
there is a touch of the mystic, that a great 
spiritual cause, the meaning of which is only 
dimly revealed, makes its most powerful ap- 
peal. Men of learning and illiterate, men 
from the great cities and little rural com- 
munities, were thrilled and uplifted at the 
thought they were to carry the banner of 
freedom three thousand miles across the seas. 

Across those three thousand miles of sea 
there flowed not only the troops that were 
to be the undoing of Germany, but the in- 
visible ether was crowded with the waves of 
new thoughts. They spread and spread until 
they engulfed the world. In places and lands 
where Democracy had no meaning men were 
asking what was this force that could make 
a great nation take up arms; what new re- 
ligion it was that could inspire men to sacri- 
fice and devotion. Democracy might not re- 
form the world, but it could be the means 
to cure many of its ills. The example was 
infectious. A great spiritual force was un- 
loosed. ‘The little stone in the sling was to 
bring the giant low. 

This war has ended as no war in history 
has been brought to an end. After every 
other war new states have been created, for 
the victors have sliced up the territory of 
the vanquished to gratify their selfish inter- 
ests or to take from the weak what they long 
coveted. This war sees new states created, 
brought into being by the spirit of Democ- 
racy. It is wonderful when one looks at 
the map of 1914 and compares it with the 
new map. Republics rising on the thrones 
of kings. Races long oppressed, in whom 
the aspiration for freedom has never been 
crushed, liberated from their bonds, and 


turning not to kings to be their masters 
but to presidents to guide them. Mighty 
empires that have been created by fraud and 
force and cunning, that have lived by op- 
pression and thrived on deceit, that have 
stood the storm and stress of centuries, that 
have met craft with intrigue and chicanery 
with duplicity, have crumbled. Verily the 
old era is passing, and we stand at the dawn 
of a new age and a better world. 

Mr. Wilson lit a flame that ran around 
the world. America has been the promise 
of hope to the down-trodden and the de- 
spairing. Mr. Wilson’s idealism, scoffed at 
and laughed at when to men of stunted 
vision it was the dream of a visionary, is 
now recognized as the words of the prophet 
inspired. 

It is the dreamers weaving their dreams 
in the spiritual exaltation of their own high 
ideals who have brought progress to the 
world. It is the dreamers, the poets, the 
prophets, the statesmen of large imagination, 
endowed with the power to see the future, 
who have led mankind to their own high 
plane. It is the visionary who makes things 
real. In belligerent as well as Allied and 


neutral countries, even in the United States 
itself, in those places and among those peo- 


\ples to whom Democracy was either meaning- 


less or a word of little meaning, it was given 
a meaning, a vital force and substance, which 
has made the world incomparably richer. It 
has quickened thought. Even while men 
were fighting—forced against their will to 
fight because they were helpless in the grasp 
of an immoral and vicious system—the spirit- 
ual force of Democracy was sapping their 
morale. Men were reading and puzzled and 
in. doubt. They were trying to find the 
truth. They were like little children in 
the fear of darkness groping for the light. 
Autocracy had brought its own condemna- 
tion. Might not Democracy be its own vin- 
dication ? 

The world is ennobled by its visions. 
Progress is measured by dreams transformed 
into actions. The dream and the vision are 
the parents of thought. At every supreme 
crisis, when the structure of civilization 
which men with bleeding hands have so pain- 
fully erected is in danger of destruction, 
there comes forward a man who gives a 
fresh impetus to thought and holds aloft 
the ideals which are to their fellow men 
their inspiration and their strength. The 
crisis broke upon the world, and the man was 
there. 
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BY HERMANN M. BIGGS, M.D. 


[Dr. Biggs has long been recognized as one of the most eminent pathologists of the country. He 
served for fourteen years as the general medical officer of the New York Department of Health, and 


since 1914 has been State Public Health. Commissioner. 


eases. —THE EpiTor.] 


HE recent epidemic of influenza has 

brought to this country a disaster of 
great magnitude. The crest of the wave of 
the epidemic has passed, but the reappear- 
ance of influenza in somewhat less severe 
form in many localities throughout the 
country indicates quite clearly the fact that 
we shall have this disease to deal with for 
at least many months to come. 


A Heavy Death Rate 


In the last great epidemic, in 1890, 1891 
and 1892, the greatest mortality occurred in 
1891, the second year, although all three 


of these years showed a higher death rate 
from the acute respiratory diseases in New 
York City than had been experienced before 
for many years. It is not as yet possible to 
assess even approximately the extent of the 
loss which influenza has brought and will 
bring to the country before the sickness and 
death rates are freed from its malign influ- 
ence. The present indications, however, 
would seem to show quite clearly that the 
immediate deaths resulting from influenza 
and its complications in the United States 
during the present year will probably exceed 
300,000. 

In the epidemic of 1891, it was the opin- 
ion of the best. observers that the deaths 
caused by the disease and its immediate 
complications did not represent more than 
one-half of those which were properly 
chargeable to this cause. The sequele in 
many instances were so serious that a large 
number of persons who recovered from the 
immediate effects of the disease subsequently 
died from the remote results. It was well 
said some years after this epidemic by one 
of the keenest clinical observers in this 
country, that we had come to recognize in 
grippe, or true influenza, a most potent in- 
fluence in the development of every form of 
latent weakness or disease. 


He is a leading authority on contagious dis- 


In 1890 it was reported by the Registrar- 
General of England and Wales that the 
number of deaths directly ascribed to influ- 
enza was 45.2 per 10,000, but that an 
analysis of the vital statistics of the period 
showed that the number of deaths directly 
or indirectly attributed to it was 271 per 
10,000, or more than six times the apparent 
rate. 

The present epidemic has differed from 
the last in several respects and, so far as we 
are now able to judge, has been attended 
with a higher immediate mortality, but has 
apparently 'eft less serious results on the 
health and vitality of those who have recov- 
ered. It seems likely, therefore, that we 
shall not be compelled to pay proportionate- 
ly so heavy a penalty in subsequent years as 
we did in the last outbreak. In any event, 
however, so far as life and health are con- 
cerned, it is apparent that the toll of the epi- 
demic measured in deaths and disabilities 
will be for the United States four or five 
times as great as that of the war. 

These deaths, too, and the invalidism 
which will follow, like those of the war, 
have fallen for the most part upon the age 
groups of the population which are at the 
period of greatest usefulness, that is, in the 
age groups between fifteen and forty-five, 
and especially between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. The casualties of the war are 
in many respects far less serious than the 
disabilities which will be left from influ- 
enza. 


How the Disease is Transmitted 


The question naturally arises as to how 
such a pandemic of disease should be possi- 
ble at the present time. It is a matter of 
common knowledge that extensive advances 
have been made in the last thirty years in 
our knowledge of bacteriology and the rela- 
tion of microérganisms to the infectige 
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diseases, and that the application of this 
knowledge in respect to so many other 
diseases has brought about an enormous re- 
duction in the sickness and death rate 
caused by them and has placed in the hands 
of public-health officials adequate measures 
for their control, How then should it be 
possible that in spite of this knowledge 
every country in Europe and North Amer- 
ica should experience an epidemic, which has 
been attended with the greatest loss of 
life that has occurred in a century? 

The files of the daily papers during the 
month of October and early November, 
1918, give full indication of the almost 
hopeless, helpless attitude of the authorities 
toward the outbreak. Still we know quite 
definitely that the disease is transmitted 
solely through the infective organisms con- 
tained in the discharges from the nose and 
mouth, and therefore, theoretically at least, 
should be preventable. 

There may be, and undoubtedly there is, 
some question as to whether the cause of the 
disease is the influenza bacillus—the so- 


called “Pfeiffer Bacillus’—or is some as 
yet unrecognized organism; but there is no 
doubt whatever of the fact that the organ- 
isms causing the disease are contained solely 


in the discharges from the nose and mouth. 
Moreover, whatever their nature may be, 
it is quite certain that they do not undergo 
any multiplication outside of the living 
body and are quickly destroyed when the 
secretions are exposed to drying or to direct 
sunlight or even diffuse daylight. 

Like measles, the period of the greatest 
infectivity in influenza comprises the early 
days, of the disease, and the agency and the 
importance of “disease carriers” in its trans- 
mission are uncertain and somewhat doubt- 
ful. In sparsely settled rural districts, in 
several instances, it has been possible to 
trace every case to direct exposure to some 
previous case and the period of incubation 
was rarely longer than two days. 

Vaccines of various kinds for the preven- 
tion and for the treatment of the disease 
have been extensively used. Small groups 
of workers have been engaged in the study of 
its pathology and bacteriology and have 
been endeavoring to definitely determine 
what the relation of the influenza bacillus 
is to it, but no definite conclusions have thus 
far been reached. ‘This seems the more un- 
fortunate because the most favorable oppor- 
tunities for the study of the disease have 
already passed, and probably will not recur 
again until another epidemic appears. Very 


little has as yet been added to our actual 
knowledge, although the disease has been 
prevailing almost continuously either in 
Spain or France or Great Britain or the 
United States for nearly a year. 


No Organized Study of the Disease 


Most unfortunate, too, it must seem to 
everyone who thoughtfully considers this 
question, that there has been during this 
time no systematic, concerted effort on an 
adequate scale by a highly qualified group 
of scientific men to solve this problem, al- 
though influenza presents a world health 
problem of stupendous importance and mag- 
nitude. But the reason for this is evident 
enough even on casual consideration, There 
does not exist in any country an institution 
or an organization which has the resources, 
the personnel, or the facilities for imme- 
diately taking up the study of such a prob- 
lem, when it presents itself, or which con- 
templates within its program of work the 
investigation of such problems. It is mani- 
festly not for our local or State authorities 
to undertake such a work and the Federal 
Government has no facilities for it. Neither 
the United States Public Health Service, 
nor the Medical Service of the Army or the 
Navy is equipped for such a study—and 
there is no scientific institution prepared for 
such work. 

The Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research might be thought of in this con- 
nection, but this institution is primarily de- 
signed for special scientific investigations 
dealing with medicine and carried on for 
the most part in the Institute itself. Its 
resources, while large, are already heavily 
taxed by the great demands of the work 
which it is undertaking, and it could not 
now well add the heavy burden which the 
investigation of world health problems, such 
as this one is, would involve. 

There are many public-health problems 
of other kinds which ought to be dealt with 
as research problems. Unfortunately, there 
has been very little real research devoted to 
the questions of public health, administra- 
tion and policy. Public-health administra- 
tors have generally had neither the training, 
the facilities, nor the resources to undertake 
work of this kind, and they have been com- 
pelled to confine their activities solely to the 
practical aspects of their work. The meth- 
ods employed and the results obtained in 
public-health work should be subjected to 
critical study. 

There is, then, the greatest urgency for 
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providing in some way for an institution 
cr an organization which can undertake the 
study of such world health problems as 
influenza presents, and which shall be pre- 
pared to take up the investigation at once. 
and anywhere and at any time, of health 
subjects which are of the first importance. 
In the present instance, if the real cause of 
this disease and the final solution of its pre- 
vention could not have been at once found 
(for we must all believe that eventually the 
explanation of every infectious disease will 
be discovered), yet the nature, the manner 
of spread of the infection, the best methods 
to be adopted for the prevention, the value 
of vaccines and the influence of various con- 
ditions on the development and the exten- 
sion of the disease—these are questions to 
which most important contributions could 
have been made, and which. would have 
been of incalculable value in all countries, 
when the health authorities were actually 
called upon to formulate administrative 
measures to deal with epidemics, 


Transmission from Place to Place 


The rapidity of the spread of influenza 
throughout a country is only limited by the 
rapidity of the means of transportation. The 
disease is carried from place to place by 
persons, not things. Its rapid extension is 
due to its great infectivity, the short period 
of incubation, usually two days or less, the 
mild or missed cases, and the absence of 
proper precautionary measures. There is 
no mystery about its spread, and it is per- 
fectly possible by proper isolation, although 
it is not usually practicable, to protect a 
group or a community from the infection. 

The epidemics in different regions bear 
an extraordinary similarity to each other, 
and finally check themselves. The whole 
period, from the appearance of the first 
cases in an outbreak to the subsidence, is 
rarely in excess 6f six weeks, and often not 
more than four or five weeks. There is 
first the appearance of a few cases, than 2 
rapid rise, covering a period of ten days or 
two weeks, a short period of only three or 
four days in which the epidemic remains at 
a maximum, then a rapid decline for eight 
or ten days, which is followed by a further 
slow decline, and often by a subsequent re- 
crudescence. 

Vaccination is now practicable for several 
varieties of pneumonia, but as to the value 
of such preventive treatment in influenza, 


we have even now no definite information. 
This is one of the problems which is being 
most earnestly studied by the New York 
State Commission appointed by Governor 
Whitman for the investigation of influenza. 
This commission numbers among its mem- 
bers many of the most distinguished bac- 
teriologists, sanitarians and clinicians of the 
country. 

The total number of deaths resulting 
from the present pandemic of influenza will 
never be known, even approximately. ‘The 
disease has been more fatal through its com- 
plications apparently in this country than 
anywhere else, but recent reports show that 
it is reappearing in France and Great Brit- 
ain in a more virulent form than was the 
case last year. ; 


Conditions of Army Life 


The experience during this epidemic in 
the camps and barracks, and among mem- 
bers of the student army training corps, and 
in institutions, has shown clearly the great 
infectivity at this time of the acute respira- 
tory diseases, and the relatively high mor- 
bidity and mortality from these diseases 
where barrack living conditions exist; in 
other words, where comparatively large 
groups of persons live and sleep in single 
rooms. 

It is estimated that in the army, in this 
country, the total death rate per thousand 
in the age group between twenty and 
thirty, was over twelve. This is at least 
twice the average mortality at this age 
group under ordinary civilian conditions, 
and is probably four times the mortality at 
this age group throughout the county. If 
it were maintained for the whole country 
it would mean that the mortality from the 
epidemic would be over 1,250,000. 


Tremendous Economic Loss 


It must be remembered, in addition to all 
humanitarian considerations, how great is 
the economic loss which has been encoun- 
tered. The deaths have occurred at the 
period of life at which the greatest outlay 
has been made, and when scarcely any return 
has been received by the community for the 
investment. Human life is a great finan- 
cial asset, and its value is rapidly increasing, 
for while the death rates have fallen steag- 
ily in these recent years, they have been con- 
stantly outstripped by the rapidity of the 
fall in birth rates. 
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(Formerly a member of the Supreme Court of the Philippine Islands 
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[Judge Elliott, who writes the present article is the author of an elaborate work upon the Philip- 
pine Islands, and is a recognized authority in the field of colonial government. As respects the 
German colonies, there will be full and detailed discussion in the forthcoming Peace Conference. 
Probably the best disposal of German Southwest Africa would be its permanent annexation by the 
South African Union. Australia will naturally desire to have a determining part in shaping the 
destiny of islands in the Antipodes. Equatorial Africa ought to come under the authority of the 
League of Nations. The bad administration which Judge Elliott describes was a part of Germany’s 
militaristic commercial system. A disarmed German Republic may not have imperial ambitions, 


and may not contend for the return of the colonies—THE EpiTor.] 


LEAGUE to Enforce Peace presupposes 

a peace worth guaranteeing and pre- 
serving. It must be a peace which repre- 
sents “a new international order based upon 
the broad and universal principles of right 
and justice.” Peace in itself has no inherent 


merit; it can always be obtained by submis- 


sion to force, tyranny, and injustice. 

The present war was begun for conquest 
and dominion; it developed into a titanic con- 
test between forces representing antagonistic 
political systems; it became simply a struggle 
between right and wrong. The Allies were 
fighting for the simple, elementary principles 
of common justice, and to bring about condi- 
tions under which another great war will be 
impossible. They will dictate a peace of 
victory, but unless it is a peace of justice the 
war will have been lost. Germany is an in- 
ternational criminal, and justice for a crim- 
inal implies punishment. Generosity must 
follow, not precede, punishment; otherwise 
it is mere maudlin sentimentalism—sending 
flowers to jails for efficient murderers and 
chivalric burglars. 


The Holy Alliance of the Last Century 


There is nothing novel in the idea of a 
federation of the world nor in an alliance of 
certain nations for worthy and unselfish ends. 
The idea of a League of Nations, such as 


has been approved by the Governments of the’ 


United States and France, and by statesmen 

and publicists the world over, had its theo- 

retical counterpart in that Holy Alliance of 

evil memory, which for years after Napoleon 

had been sent to St. Helena maintained the 
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peace of Europe. Much of present value 
may be learned from the history of that 
League of Monarchs. 

The Congress of Vienna remade the map 
of Europe arbitrarily as dynastic and princely 
interests required, without the slightest re- 
gard for the wishes or welfare of the people. 
Absolutism, which had been so rudely shaken 
by the French Revolution, was to be made 
secure; and for almost half a century the 
Alliance enforced peace throughout Europe. 
But it was a peace based on wrong and in- 
justice, a curse instead of a blessing. 

Among the extremely practical statesmen 
assembled at Vienna there was one war-weary 
monarch, who dreamed of a Europe in which 
kings and their subjects should live in peace 
and amity, according to the principles of the 
Christian religion. Metternich regarded the 
Emperor Alexander as an “eccentric” and 
“a madman,” but, as he was “a madman to 
be humored,” he gave verbal adherence to 
the proposal that the rulers of Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia should agree to conduct the 
domestic and foreign affairs of their king- 
doms according to the principles of the 
Christian religion, and support each other in 
maintaining peace and justice on earth. So 
on the occasion of a review on the plains of 
Vertus the Holy Alliance was solemnly pro- 
claimed. The Prince Regent of England 
approved the principles upon which it was 
based, and most of the states of Europe sub- 
sequently adhered to the treaty. 

That the Czar was sincere is no longer 
questioned. But the King of Prussia was 
under the influence of the Emperor Francis 
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of Austria, whose master, Metternich, re- 
garded the suggestion that Christian prin- 
ciples should be applied to politics ‘‘as merely 
the overflow of the patriotic feelings of the 
Emperor Alexander.” According to the 
astute Chancellor, the alliance was not an in- 
stitution designed “to keep down the rights 
of the people and to promote absolutism or 
any other tyranny.” Certain it is, however, 
that he used it for that purpose. 


Justice for All Races and Peoples 


The complicated treaties which constituted 
the Peace of Vienna were designed to stereo- 
type a medieval system of absolutism based on 
tyranny and injustice, and the result demon- 
strated that an unjust system can neither be 
operated on Christian principles nor perma- 
nently maintained by any measure of skill or 
force. Neither a selfish alliance nor the most 
altruistic and elaborately organized and sanc- 
tioned league of nations can enforce perma- 
nently a peace based on injustice. Hence a 
peace of justice must precede the formation of 
such a League of Nations as the Allies now 
have in contemplation. Only after great 
wrongs are righted can the organization of a 
League to Enforce Peace be brought within 
the sphere of practical world politics. 

That the diverse cultural races must be 
protected in the right to determine their po- 
litical relations is now conceded even by Ger- 
many. Many millions of people who are 
not sufficiently developed for self-determina- 
tion will be represented in the peace council 
by those who hold dominion over them. But 
justice is universal, not tribal, racial or na- 
tional, and no peace and no new international 
order will be worth preservation which does 
not protect and secure justice for these back- 
ward races. 


Germany’s Colonies Might Be Held Subject 
toa League of Nations 


Germany will never willingly consent to 
the permanent loss of the colonial possessions 
to which she looks for the raw material es- 
sential for the rehabilitation of her commerce 
and industries. It will be one of her last 
ditches. As late as October 2, Foreign Min- 
ister Solf restated the demand for the return 
of the colonies and for a new partition of 
Africa, in order to consolidate Germany’s 
scattered colonies. British and French sen- 
timent is strongly in favor of holding perma- 
nently the German colonies. According to 
Mr. Walter Long, the British Colonial Sec- 
retary, the colonies should be held at least 


until Germany demonstrates a willingness to 
“act in conformity with the ordinary rules 
that govern nations in their treatment of na- 
tives, and in their relations with other coun- 
tries.’ General Smuts, the South African 
member of the War Cabinet, recommends 
that they be returned only when Germany “is 
run on the same lines as the British Empire.” 
The scheme of the British Labor Party for 
the government of all colonies by an inter- 
national commission has met with some de- 
gree of approval. Any arrangement such as 
suggested for holding the colonies while Ger- 
many is serving a reformatory sentence or 
on parole is utterly impracticable, unless su- 
pervised by a League of Nations. 


Interests of the Native Populations 


The fifth of President Wilson’s principles, 
which have been accepted by Germany and 
Austria-Hungary as bases for peace nogotia- 
tions, provides little more than a starting 
point for the discussion of the colonial prob- 
lem. It reads: 


A free, open-minded, and absolutely impartial 
adjustment of all colonial claims, based upon a 
strict observance of-the principle that in deter- 
mining all such questions of sovereignty the in- 
terests of the populations concerned must* have 
equal weight with the equitable claims of the 
government whose title is to be determined. 


While this language is of general applica- 
tion, it is evident that only German colonial 
claims are under consideration. There is no 
intention of investigating and adjudicating 
the titles of the Allied nations to their va- 
rious colonies and dependencies. A victo- 
rious Allied peace is implied, and the sov- 
ereignty of Great Britain over India, Egypt, 
and the Crown colonies, of France over Al- 
giers and Tonkin, and of America over the 
Philippines and Porto Rico, is not involved. 
It is equally certain that in 1914 the title of 
Germany to her African and Pacific colonies 
was unquestionable under the established law 
of nations. The necessary inference is that 
President Wilson understood that Ger- 
many’s sovereignty over the lands in ques- 
tion had been lost by their conquest (which 
of course is not true legally), and that her 
“title” and “colonial claims” were to be 
“determined.” 

Unfortunately in this statement the inter- 
ests of the inhabitants are given only equal 
weight with the equitable claims (whatever 
they are) of Germany. Among the enlight- 
ened colonizing powers, the interests of the 
natives are now recognized as the primary 
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and controlling consideration, not to be out- 
weighed by any equitable or other claims of a 
metropolitan state. 


Germany’s Faults as a Colonial Ruler 


There can be no peace of justice which 
leaves ten million black and brown men to 
be exploited by Gcrmany. The history of 
her three decades of colonization disqualify 
her for control over backward people, for 
whom and their possessions civilization is 
the trustee. If any doubts remained, they 
have been removed by the recent report of 
the Administrator of Southwest Africa, 
which is based largely on facts drawn from 
the German records left at Windhuk, and 
from the writings of Governor Leutwein, 
Karl Dove, and other recognized German 
authorities. As the London Telegraph says, 
it is a sad story of treachery and of “un- 
ashamed, calculated, and relentless cruelty 
and nameless atrocities.” ; 

The tropics, which socially and politically 
lie in the twilight zone of civilization, are 
inhabited by people who have been unable 
either to develop a distinct civilization of 
their own, to resist the onslaughts of disin- 
tegrating forces from without, or to accept 
and assimilate a foreign system. ‘Their fer- 
tile lands, under native control, have not 
produced the products which the world re- 
quires from them. They have, thus, invited 
commercial and political exploitation. Weak 
politically and economically, and incapable of 
defense, they have been a standing invitation 
to the ambition of states and the cupidity of 
individuals. For centuries, they were har- 
ried, oppressed, and exploited, but during 
the last few decades people generally have 
been growing kinder, more sympathetic, more 
willing to aid in bearing the burdens of the 
weak and unfortunate, more willing to rec- 
ognize the obligations of a common humanity. 


The Modernized Spirit of Great Colonizing 
, States 


With this more generous and humane atti- 
tude there came a change over the spirit in 
which the great colonizing states had been 


dealing with their dependent people. Col- 
Onization came to signify the extension, by 
annexation or some form of protectorate, of 
the authority and activities of an established 
power over lands vacated, or inhabited to 
some extent, by people of a lower order of 
civilization, with the object of developing 
the resources of the country and improving 
the physical and moral condition of the na- 


tives. They were to be uplifted instead of 
destroyed or converted into slaves. 

Germany, alone, openly adhered to the the- 
ory that colonies exist solely for the benefit of 
the metropolitan state. She deliberately, and 
on alleged scientific grounds, adopted as a 
permanent policy the medieval plantation 
theory of colonization. In England, France, 
Italy, and the United States it had become 
the accepted view that the welfare of the na- 
tives was the primary consideration, and that 
the home state must be satisfied with inci- 
dental benefits. ‘The stress was placed on 
the idea of duty toward the weak and un- 
developed. 

Of course, this was a modern conception, 
and it must be confessed that prior to the year 
1900 it found little expression in practice. 

The conversion of the natives to Christi- 
anity was a controlling motive in early col- 
onization, but the idea of converting them 
into citizens as well as saints was still 
deemed ridiculous. Charles Dickens amused 
the public with his satirical portrait of the 
philanthropic Mrs. Jellaby, who was ‘“de- 
voted to the subject of Africa, with a view 
to the general cultivation of coffee and the 
natives.” But the sense of obligation for 
the cultivation of the natives, as well as the 
coffee, developed with the growth of liberal- 
ism, and Lord Milner expressed the con- 
trolling thought of English statesmen when 
he said that in the rivalry between the na- 
tions “the one will be most successful which 
exhibits the greatest wisdom in its efforts to 
promote the welfare, and progress, and con- 
tentment of its subject people.” 


Self-Government as a Goal 


It was thus generally recognized by states- 
men, as well as by reformers, that the con- 
trol of backward races involved moral as 
well as political and economic considerations. 

The United States was the first great col- 
onizing power to announce, in connection 
with its Philippine policy, that complete self- 
government and, ultimately, an independent 
state, was not only the incidental and pos- 
sible result, but the direct object of its ac- 
tivities. The spectacle of a great nation de- 
liberately assuming the task of training a de- 
pendent people for self-government had a tre- 
mendous influence upon the minds of the 
natives of the Orient, and the backward peo- 
ple of the world under the guidance of the 
United States, Great Britain, and France, 
were taking great strides toward realizing 
their laudable desire for self-government. 
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The Teutonic Conception 


Germany, who was assumed to be within 
the pale of the Christian civilization of the 
West, was trying to create a tribal civiliza- 
tion based on biological theories and the as- 
sumed superiority of the German blood, 
which, under the guidance of a God inter- 
ested only in Prussians and the Kaiser, was 
to conquer and govern the world for its own 
good and the glory of militarism. It was to 
do this by force of arms and the elimination 
of.the weak. For cold-blooded and scientific 
diabolism the conceptions on which this sys- 
tem rested were without parallel in human 
history. It was the very apotheosis of force. 
It worshiped the destructive forces of nature, 
while ignoring its altruistic and ameliorating 
forces. It discarded the sentiments of 
pity for the weak and unfortunate which the 
liberal spirit of the age had cultivated. It 
bowed before the shrine of the god of Efh- 
ciency, which waz but another name for or- 
ganized force. It trained and cared for the 
working classes solely in order that they 
might constitute a useful part of the machine. 

- 


Mastery of Inferior Races 


After the defeat of France in 1870, and 
especially after the accession of William II 
in 1888, the glorification of Prussia and the 
Prussian spirit became an obsession. Arro- 
gfnce and contempt for all that was not Ger- 
man reached incredible heights. As expressed 
by a distinguished author, “He who does not 
believe in the divine mission of Germany had 
better hang himself, and rather to-day than 
to-morrow.” “God has taken the German 
nation under his special care,” wrote Pastor 
Lehmann. Under such guidance, with the 
Kaiser assumed to be in personal relation 
with the German God, it is not surprising 
that Germany dreamed of conquest in Europe 
and beyond the seas. As expressed by Felix 
Dahn: ; 


“ ...’tis the joyous German right 
With the hammer lands to win. 

We mean to inherit world-wide might 
As the Hammer-God’s kith and kin.” 


Tn such a system there was, of course, no 
place for theories of colonization based upon 
humanitarian considerations, sympathy for 
the weak, and the mutual obligations of man 
to man, regardless of race. The undeveloped 
parts of the world were to be included in 
Germany’s dominions. The inhabitants, be- 
ing non-German in blood and culture, and 


therefore of slight value, were to be taught 
the goose step and made to fight, fetch and 
carry for their masters, or be eliminated. 
Treitschke taught that the outcome of the 
next war ‘“‘must be the acquisition of colonies 
by any means.” Ludwig Reimer argued that 
while humanity may be very well for infe- 


rior races, Germanicism may not be ham- 


pered by its restraints. “Do they stand in 
the way of our expansion, or do they not?” 
If they do not, Herr Reimer says, “Let them 
develop as their nature prescribes.” If they 
do, “it would be folly to spare them, for 
they would be like a wedge in our flesh which 
we refrain from extracting only for their 
sake. If we found ourselves forced to break 
up the historical form of the nation, in order 
to separate its racial elements, taking what 
belongs to our race and rejecting what is for- 
eign, we ought not, therefore, to have any 
moral scruples.” 


A Colonizing Power for Thirty Years 


After the revolution of 1848, most of the 
German liberal thinkers and patriots who 
were not imprisoned or shot emigrated to 
America and the drain continued during the 
succeeding years. The industrial develop- 
ment, which was fostered and financed by 
the government, largely by means of the in- 
demnity wrung from France, stopped emi- 
gration to some extent. 

Bismarck was never in favor of an exten- 
sive scheme of colonization. He thought 
that Germany “had enough hay on her fork,” 
and that colonies at her then stage of devel- 
opment would be like the ermine cloak of the 
Polish noble who had no shirt. However, 
under pressure and against his better judg- 
ment, he finally adopted the policy of expan- 
sion beyond European limits. 

Having determined to acquire colonies, 
Germany acted with characteristic prompt- 
ness and precision. In 1884, she held no 
lands beyond the seas. One year later she 
had acquired an exterior empire of more than 
one million square miles of territory, on 
which lived about ten million natives. With 
the exception of the Bismarck Archipelago 
and a few small islands such as those in the 
Samoan group, and Kiao Chau, which was 
her gateway to China, her possessions in Au- 
gust, 1914, were in Africa—Togo, the Kam- 
erun, German East Africa, and German 
West Africa. She was, thus, in possession 
of a great territory in the tropics. ‘The at- 
tempt to establish settlement colonies failed. 
Not only were climatic conditions generally 
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unfavorable, but the German workmen no 
longer cared to emigrate. Vast sums were 
expended by the government on these colo- 
nies. The burden on the treasury became 
serious, and it could be relieved only by the 
exploitation of the natives. The German 
has never been able to deal successfully with 
such people because he recognizes only force 
and frightfulness. He made himself hated 
and feared, and the atrocities committed be- 
hind the veil which enshrouded the dark con- 
tinent merely foreshadowed those which have 
made the German name anathema through- 
out the world. 


Exploitation versus Settlement 


Germany’s colonial methods were those of 
the Dark Ages of colonization; her theories 
made the development of the natives impos- 
sible ; she expressly repudiated any obligation 
toward the natives as men; she thought-of 
their well being only as it affected their value 
as forced laborers. She tried to make each 
colony a little Prussia. The colonial govern- 
ments were military in form and character. 
The local officers were soldiers in full uni- 
form. Verboten was as familiar in Kiao 
Chau as in Berlin. She built fine buildings, 
docks, and broad streets, but trade would not 
come. Even her own traders settled in 
Hong Kong, Singapore, and other British 
colonies where they enjoyed perfect liberty 
and equality with the British. 

The German colonies were designed to 
produce raw material and develop markets 
‘ for manufactured articles. ‘The outlook was 
hopeless unless the natives could be so trained 
and disciplined as to render them efficient 
producers. About a year before the war, 
Professor Bonn, of the University of Mu- 
nich, delivered an address at the Colonial 
Institute in London, in which he described 
the methods and results of German coloniza- 
tion. With reference to the natives, he said: 


The question is, what are we to do with the 
natives when we have the power to shape their 
fate? We want them to be as numerous as pos- 
sible and as skilful and intelligent as we can 
make them, for only their numbers and industry 
can make our colonial empire as useful and as 
necessary as it ought to be to us. 


While a few enthusiasts still hoped to es- 
tablish settlement colonies, Professor Bonn 
conceded that the government had “shown 
plainly enough that its idea of colonization is 
not a policy of settlement, but one of com- 
mercial exploitation.” It cared nothing for 
the inhabitants as men. ‘They were raw ma- 


terial out of which, under German discipline, 
efficient laborers were to be made. They 
were also to be drilled and trained as sol- 
diers, and an army of blacks, under German 
discipline, was to sweep the British, French, 
and Italians from Africa. English rule in 
India was to be overthrown and the wealth 
of that vast empire turned away from India 
and into the coffers of Germany. ‘The facts 
of the conspiracy are slowly coming to light. 
August Thyssen, one of the leading finan- 
ciers of Germany, has recently published a 
pamphlet in which he tells of the promises 
made by the Emperor to German business 
men, to induce them to aid in financing the 
war. The Kaiser said: 

India is occupied by the British. It is, in a 
way, governed by the British, but it is by no 
means completely governed by them. We shall 
not merely occupy India, we shall conquer it, and 
the vast revenues which the British allow to be 
taken by Indian princes will, after our conquest, 
flow in a golden stream into the fatherland. In 


all the richest lands in the earth, the German flag 
will fy over every other flag. 


For years before the war there had been 
peace, quiet and progperity in every British, 
French, and American colony. ‘The increase 
of population was normal. During that time 
Germany was _ systematically, with fire, 
sword, and poison, destroying the natives of 
her African colonies who resented her brutal 
methods. The German census of 1911 shows 
that between 1904 and 1911 the Hereros 
were reduced from 80,000 to 15,000, the 
Hottentots from 20,000 to 9800, and the 
Berg Damaros from 30,000 to 12,800. 

The return of the colonies to Germany 
would again subject these poor people to the 
most cruel and ferocious system of govern- 
ment which has existed since the days of the 
Spanish  conquistadores. Germany cannot 
act as trustee for the weak and defenseless. 

Of course, the German colonies cannot be 
cast adrift, as the inhabitants are utterly in- 
capable of governing themselves. Nor are 
they capable of deciding their own future. 
The most liberal interpretation of the right 
of self-determination cannot make it appli- 
cable to African savages. Evidently then 
the choice is between the retention of the 
colonies by Great Britain under some ar- 
rangement with her self-governing colonies 
and dependencies, or holding them for a 
chastened and reformed Germany. If the 
latter plan is adopted, they must be under 
the immediate supervision of an international 
commission or subject to the control of a 
League of Nations. 
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OUR MINERAL RESOURCES 


How THE STIMULUS OF WAR DEMANDS: DEVELOPED OLD 
RESOURCES AND DISCOVERED NEW ONES 


BY THEODORE MACFARLANE KNAPPEN 


OT many months ago the Secretary of 

the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, ad- 
vertised for the discovery of America. The 
advertisement brought prompt results. On 
the 426th anniversary of the geographical 
discovery of America, Mr. Lane was able to 
announce that the discovery had been ac- 
complished—the discovery and utilization of 
America’s natural resources—the discovery 
of the unknown America of mineral and 
metal and of metallurgical store, the 
America of latent power, untouched re- 
source and wonder-working elements; the 
symmetrical terranean body with its pri- 
mordial potentialities ready to be mobilized 
for the battle of the giants. 

It had always been an American boast 
that we were a self-sufficient country—that 
we could independently maintain and sus- 
tain ourselves. The war jolted us out of 
this, as out of many other smug compla- 
cencies. We discovered that before the 
modern soldier can spring to arms myriads 
of complex activities must take place to pro- 
vide the arms, and that creating armies was 
not merely calling out men but calling out 
mountain and valley, forest and plain, lake 
and river, the air above and the earth be- 
neath. We found that warfare between men, 
become supermen and masters at last of the 
physical world, was a veritable hurling of 
mountain against mountain and continent 
against continent—that the whole physio- 
graphic basis of the nation is its vast arsenal. 
We found that our continental arsenal was 
neglected, unorganized and partly empty. 


A Nation Dependent Upon Others 


We discovered that in this war of the 
very elements we could not maintain our- 
selves militarily without the nitrates of 
Chile, and that the fertility of our fields was 
dependent on those nitrates and the potash 
salts of Germany itself. Loss of control of 
the seas or insufficiency of tonnage might 
cut us off from the Chilean sources of fer- 
tility and explosives, and the war itself de- 


nied us the potash salts of Stassfurt in 
Saxony from which we have been wont to 
draw a million tons a year for the replenish- 
ment of our fields and the supply¥fng of our 
chemical industries. 

Nor was that all. We were dependent 
on Spain for part of the explosive energy 
that must be wielded against Germany. Sul- 
phuric acid, indispensable in the making of 
explosives, is largely derived from iron py- 
rites, which came chiefly from Spain. So 
with many other minerals and metals, es- 
sential either to military purposes or manu- 
facturing independence. We imported most 
of our requirements of manganese, essential 
in the manufacture of all steel; and it was 
likewise with chromite, tungsten, and anti- 
mony. We were utterly dependent on Rus- 
sia and Colombia for platinum. We were 
short of mica. We did not have enough 
asbestos. Canada supplied our nickel and 
cobalt. Outside of the major metals—iron, 
copper, lead, and zinc—and the mineral 
fuels, of which the United States has an 
ample supply, the minerals essential to mod- 
ern warfare, are sulphur, nitrate, platinum, 
and mercury, which are used in the manu- 
facture of explosives; and the minerals es- 
sential for the making of steel alloys, which 
are manganese, tungsten, chromium, nickel, 
cobalt, molybdenum, vanadium, and uran- 
ium. Other minerals required in the manu- 
facture of munitions and military equip- 
ment are aluminum and bauxite, antimony 
and magnesium. The minerals necessary 
to the essential industries in addition to the 
above are potash, nitrate, phasphate (the 
third of the chief fertilizers, of which the 
United States is the greatest producer), tin, 
graphite, mica, asbestos, magnesite, gold and 
silver. 

We had most of these minerals and metals 
in our own country, but either they were 
not mined at all, or not in sufficient quanti- 
ties. The demand for some of them was 
so small that they did not appeal to the 
wholesale American enterprise, and some 
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could be laid down from foreign countries 
in our Eastern ports, near the consuming 
centers, for less than the freight rates alone 
on the domestic products, hauled all or half 
way across the continent by rail. 


The Awakening - 


With the possibility that the submarines 
of Germany might temporarily get control 
of the sea, and with the shortage in ship- 
ping acute at best, it became a matter of 
supreme importance to find out how, and to 
what extent, the United States could pro- 
vide for itself all these things that it had 
been importing—to discover a materially 
autonomous America and conscript its re- 
sources for democracy’s war. This was the 
war job of the Department of the Interior, 
operating through the Bureau of Mines and 
the Geological Survey. The Army for sol- 
diers, the Navy for sailors, the Treasury 
for finances, the Interior for the ultimate 
material sinews of war. 

The greatest weakness was in potash. We 
produced none ourselves and the world’s 
supply was in the adversary’s hands. We 
had the fields for food production but he 
controlled their fertility. We had the 
world’s granaries but he held the keys. Lack- 
ing in many natural resources, largely de- 
pendent on foreign supplies for food, pos- 
sessed of a poor and sandy soil, Germany 
had the good fortune to have within her 
borders practically the only known potash 
salts deposits in the world. The produc- 
tivity of our cotton fields depends upon 
potash. It is necessary in potato culture. 
Worn-out wheat fields cannot be restored 
without it. It is an essential fertilizer for 
most fruit, truck, and garden crops. It is 
used in some forms of explosive manufac- 
ture, also in the manufacture of glass, as 
well in that of various chemicals. 


Germany’s Potash Monopoly 


Germany was well aware of her advan- 
tage. Some of her sympathizers predicted 
that the war would end in 1917, because the 
outside world would be reduced to starva- 
tion for lack of an essential fertilizer. When 
we finally entered the war German scien- 
tists chuckled at our folly. ‘America went 
into the war like a man with a rope around 
his neck,” said Dr. W. Ostwald, an imperial 
German Privy Councilor, “a rope which is 
in enemy hands, because Germany, having a 
world monopoly of potash, can dictate which 
of the nations shall have plenty of food and 


which shall starve.” Professor Roth, of 
Greifswald University, declared that potash* 
was Germany’s strongest economic weapon. 
As the war went on, and the Allies managed 
to get along without German potash, the 
Germans fell back on the idea that their 
monopoly would be the great negotiative 
counter in the play for economic equality 
after the war. Now that hope, too, has been 
demolished. From nothing our potash 
(K,O) production has risen to more than 
60,000 tons annually, and to above 240,000 
tons of all the potash salts. Secretary Lane 
declares that within two years we shall be 
producing all of the potash we require. Ger- 
many will thus have no natural resource with 
which to bargain at Versailles in the con- 
ferences that will determine her economic 
status after the war. She will not only 
have nothing to trade, but will even be in 
dire need of American phosphates to restore 
the wasted fertility of her own fields. Beaten 
Germany, on her knees, is begging humbly 
for food from the fields she sought to 
sterilize. 

Germany’s legislation governing the ex- 
portation of potash began to alarm American 
users of potash as long ago as 1910, and al- 
most precipitated a diplomatic rupture at 
that time between the United States and 
Germany. Ig consequence, Congress made 
an appropriation in 1911 for potash research 
in the United States, and the Geological 
Survey took up the work. Attention nat- 
urally turned to the great basins, dried up 
lake beds of the Southwest, of the Salt Lake 
Valley, of the Nevada deserts, and to the 


alkaline lakes of the great plains. 


A Potash “Boom” in America 


After the war in Europe began and the 
need of potash became acute, there was a 
potash boom throughout the regions where 
it was thought it might be found. Pros- 
pectors combed the Carson Sink, the Ral- 
ston Valley, Death Valley, the neighborhood 
of Great Salt Lake, the deserts of Southern 
California, and the shores of the alkaline 
lakes. They were lured on by the hope of 
acquisition of great wealth, as potash salts 
jumped from $25 or $30 a ton to as much as 
$450. Reports came in from numerous 
quarters of promising discoveries. A potash 
land law was passed to encourage the pros- 
pectors, and representatives of the Geological 
Survey checked up all reported discoveries 
and undertook original investigations. 

But out of all this turmoil and anticipa- 
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tive hope came general dis- 
appointment, relieved by two 
discoveries—the saline lakes 
of the Nebraska sand-hills, 
and Searles Lake in Calli- 
fornia. 

From the muck underly- 
ing the lakes of the sand-hill 
region in Nebraska there is 
pumped a brine which upon 
evaporation yields a precipi- 
tate that is stronger in pot- 
ash than the salts of Stass- 
furt. These alkaline lakes 
saved the day. ‘They are 
producing some 25,000 tons 














of potash annually. The 


SEARLES “LAKE”—WITH BILLIONS OF TONS OF POTASH DEPOSITS 


° ‘ _ (This veritable Dead Sea, in California, is an anciept lake of twelve square 
brines underlying the an miles. The surface is hard, but underneath there is a brine rich in potash) 


cient Searles Lake bed in 
California are also yielding 20,000 to 25,000 
tons a year, and may, if economic conditions 
justify, yield as much as a million tons 
annually for twenty to forty years. The 
alkaline lakes, it is feared, will not last as 
a source of potash more than a few years. 
With the further development of the 
Searles Lake fields, however, the United 
States can be made independent of Ger- 
many’s potash for at least a generation. It 
would be a costly independence, for the Cali- 
fornia desert, like the lakes of Nebraska, is 
remote from the regions in which potash is 
chiefly consumed. - Freight rates from these 
sources to the East and South are alone more 
than the cost of potash salts from Germany 
delivered at the Atlantic seaports. The cost 
will be nothing as a means of maintaining 
national independence in peace and war, but 
with the soft times of peace returning it may 


- 


-be a difficult matter to persuade our agri- 


culturists to pay several times as much for 
California or Nebraska potash as they might 
pay for that from Germany. It was plain, 
therefore, that Germany’s potash resources 
would still give her a great advantage in 
the bartering of economic materials at the 


‘end of the war. 


More Potash—By Accident! 


Then occurred a romantic accident of in- 
dustry that forever laid the spectre of a 
beaten Germany holding the fertility of the 
world in her grasp and wrenching economic 
victory from military defeat. At Riverside, 
in the heart of the beautiful orange groves 
of Southern California was and is a cement 
factory. The dust from the kilns of this 
factory injured the orchards. The orchard- 
ists protested and litigation ensued. The 

owners of the plant, in self- 
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defense, installed a device tc 
suppress chemical fumes and 
dust—and found that they 
were getting potash! They 
sought to avoid losses, and 
stumbled into profits. They 
sought to save orange groves 
from pestiferous dust, and 
the dust turned into a benign 
mantle of fertility for the 
groves and all the plant life. 
A local eyesore became a na- 
tional blessing. 

To-day this Cottrell de- 
vice, further elaborated and 








SEARLES LAKE, WITH FLOOD WATERS ON THE SURFACE OF THE POTASH 


SALTS DEPOSITS 


specialized, is making more 
money by far for the cement- 
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mill owners than their cement. Another ce- 
ment plant, in Maryland, has found its by- 
product thus become its chief asset, and in 
two years it has made $700,000 of profits be- 
sides fully amortizing its plant. A dozen 
other Portland cement plants are now install- 
ing the Cottrell apparatus. Simply as a cheap 
by-product of their regular business the ce- 
ment mills of America will find it possible to 
produce from 50,000 to 100,000 tons of 
potash a year. 

The Cottrell device is the invention of Dr. 
Frederick G. Cottrell—now chief metallur- 
gist of the Bureau of Mines, then a profes- 
sor in the University of California—who has 
made it available to all legitimate users 
through patents vested in the Research Cor- 
poration and the~ Western Precipitation 
Company under the auspices of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. So, out of a local neigh- 
borhood quarrel in California has come the 
overthrow of Germany’s potash supremacy. 

But that is not all. If the sand-hill lakes 
and the forbidding sink of Searles Lake held 
the potash pass to German economic victory, 
and the cement plant utilization turned the 
tide, the application of the Cottrell device 
to blast furnaces turns German defeat into 
disaster. | Experiments conducted at the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s works showed 
that potash could be realized from the dust 
of iron ores, incidental to the production of 
iron. Morever, it was found that the Cam- 
brian iron ores of the Birmingham district 
in Alabama, right in the center of the chief 
potash consumption, were the richest of all 
in potash. As yet the production of cement 
by the blast furnaces is small, but in time it 
will likely exceed all other sources. 


Complete Potash Independence 


While these manufacturing sources of 
potash are developing, the natural sources 
already mentioned and other such sources 
are holding the fort. The Salduro Salt 
Marsh in bleak western Utah, and other 
saline marshes and sinks are yielding up 
quantities of potash. The alunite rocks of 
Utah are being systematically worked and 
in the greensands of New Jersey, the shales 
of Georgia, and the leucite hills of Wyom- 
ing, there are great possibilities of potash 
production when successful commercial proc- 
esses of extraction shall have been evolved. 
Already they are yielding a certain quantity. 
Organic wastes, such as the molasses resi- 
dues, wood ashes and wool-scourings, are 
giving some potash. 


Even the ocean has been summoned to 
fight the German monopoly, and the giant 
kelps of the Pacific Coast are at present, in 
point of volume, the third source of potash. 
Steamboat harvesters put to sea and cut the 
giant weeds below the surface, and the re- 
sulting harvests are brought ashore in great 
barge loads. The kelp is put through an 
elaborate process which yields not only pot- 
ash, but many other chemicals, including 


‘ acetone, necessary to the manufacture of 


explosives. As the kelp renews itself from 
year to year, this source of supply is inex- 
haustible though expensive. 

So it was that Secretary Lane was able 
recently to announce that within two years 
the United States will be self-sufficient in 
the matter of potash. The potash victory 
has been achieved by private enterprise, as- 
sisted and stimulated by the activities of the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey, 
but without Governmental financial assist- 
ance, and even without such coéperation as 
priorities and preferences in transportation 
and materials. The same is true of the 
wonderful things that have been accom- 
plished in the production of manganese, iron 
pyrites, and chromite. 


A Search for Rare Minerals 


Although the Department of the Interior 
has been working almost since the beginning 
of the war for an appropriation and author- 
ization to assist in and stimulate the pro- 
duction of necessary minerals and metals, 
which by being produced at home would save 
precious ship tonnage for immediate war 
uses and make America independent of out- 
side supplies, it was not until the last days 
of September that Congress finally passed 
and the President approved a bill for those 
purposes, carrying with it an appropriation 
of $50,000,000 for capital and $500,000 for 
administrative expenses. Congress did, how- 
ever, early appropriate $150,000 for the 
Bureau of Mines to use in making a survey 
of developmental possibilities and for codper- 
ative work with private producers. With 
this small fund the Bureau created an inves- 
tigating corps of about fifty scientists, engi- 
neers, and helpers, supplemented by occa- 
sional codperators. Directly or indirectly 
the mineral possibilities of the country were 
minutely examined from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, and from Canada to Mexico. Inves- 
tigations even included Canada and Cuba, 
and Alaska was not overlooked. As a result 
of this work and the natural response to 
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A MANGANESE MINE IN THE CACTUS REGION OF 
ARIZONA 


high prices the spirit of adventure has been 
aroused—prospectors have swarmed to the 
mountains and plains, and there has been an 
amazing increase in the production of some 
of the rare minerals essential in the manu- 
facture of war materials, such as tungsten, 
molybdenum, mercury, magnesium, and mag- 
nesite. 


Essential Steel Alloys 


Perhaps the most gratifying advance has 
been made in regard to chromium. The 
only important source of the salts and alloys 
is chromic-iron ore, or chromite. _ Ferro- 
chromium, an alloy of iron, is essential to 
the manufacture of most alloy steel, partic- 
ularly that used for projectiles, armor plate, 
cannon linings, high-speed tools, automobile 
axles and springs, locomotive frames and 
springs, and all steel parts that must stand 
hard usage. Chromite is necessary for the 
refractory brick of furnace linings in metal- 
lurgical plants, for certain chemical colors 
and dyes, and for special leather tanning. 
Most, if not all, of these uses are essential. 
Before the war the United States was con- 
suming 65,000 tons of chromite annually 
and was producing only 250 tons. Now we 
are mining at the rate of 90,000 tons of all 
grades, chiefly on the Pacific Coast. Our 
importations have also. greatly increased, but 
in a pinch we could get along with what 
we can now supply at home. The mines are 
so distant from the chief market that there 
is no hope for. successful competition in 
peace, except through protection, which 
under the minerals development law may be 
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OPEN-CUT MINING OF MANGANESE ORE IN A WOODED 
SECTION OF NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


extended by the President for two years after 
the close of the war. 

Manganese is absolutely essential to the 
manufacture of practically all steel. Though 
we are the greatest steel-producing nation, 
we imported before the war 576,000 tons of 
manganese ore alone, besides about 90,000 
tons of ferro-manganese, and we produced 
only 27,000 tons. The chief sources of sup- 
ply were India, Brazil, and Russia. The 
Bureau of Mines described the lack of man- 
ganese as fully as serious as that of potash 
and nitrate. Prices trebled and even quad- 
rupled, and shipping difficulties practically 
confined the supply to Brazil, a very long 
haul at that. Despite long railway hauls 
and metallurgical difficulties, great progress 
has been made in home production. Man- 
ganese ores in silver and copper mines have 
been treated and made to yield manganese. 
Its production has been taken on as a by- 
product on a large scale by the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company of Butte. A great 
manganese “camp,” with twenty-eight mines, 
has been developed at Philipsburg, Mont. 
Progress has been made in working 
out metallurgical processes for extracting 
manganese from the manganiferous ores of 
Minnesota, and from-the low-grade manga- 
nese ores which were found both East and 
West. The total production this year will 
be about 240,000 tons, or almost one-half 
of the country’s requirements. ‘The by-prod- 
uct operations will probably survive peace- 
time competition with the foreign product, 
but most of the exclusively manganese mines 


will probably shut down. 
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Sulphuric Acid and Graphite 


Sulphuric acid, indispensable in the manu- 
facture of explosives, is largely made from 
iron pyrites, which contain about 45 per cent 
of sulphur. In 1913 we imported some 
850,000 tons of pyrite, mostly from Spain, 
and produced 341,000 tons. This year we 
will mine more than 600,000 tons, and under 
the stimulation of continued high prices we 
could easily meet all our requirements. In 
fact, the situation has already reached the 
point where the problem is one of protec- 
tion of the pyrite properties that have been 
developed and the avoidance of stimulation 
of further costly production. The pyrite 
problem is closely associated with that of 
natural sulphur production. If sufficient 
natural sulphur can be produced at a reason- 
able price, it is not economical to mine pyrite 
at a higher relative price. The United States 
is rich in sulphur, and the already enormous 
production can be considerably increased. 
Moreover, tremendous quantities of  sul- 
phuric acid can be manufactured from the 
fumes of the smelters of Montana, Califor- 
nia, Utah, and Arizona. 

There are large deposits of svtheline in 
the United States, but most of them are in 
the amorphous form, whereas the flake va- 
riety is needed for making crucibles for the 
manufacture of crucible steel, brass, bronze, 
and various other forms of alloys and metals. 
There has been a large expansion of produc- 
tion of flake graphite, however, and we could 
probably produce to-day half of our mini- 
mum requirements. 

All the prospecting and research of a hun- 
dred years, together with the special efforts 
recently prompted by the needs of warfare, 
have failed to reveal appreciable or commer- 
cially competitive supplies of platinum, co- 
balt, tin, nickel, or antimony. For practi- 
cally all of our needs of these metals and 


for ample quantities of others, we are de- 
pendent on other countries. Of nitrate, nec- 
essary in the manufacture of explosives and 
as a fertilizer, there are no known domestic 
deposits of importance and there is little hope 
of ever finding any. The building of great 
government plants for the fixation of nitrate 
from the atmosphere will, however, solve 
that problem and make it possible for the 
United States to go to war and pursue agri- 
culture without the consent of Chile. For 
nickel we shall always be dependent on 
Canada, and probably for cobalt, too. Plat- 
inum must come from Russia and Colombia. 


W hat of the Future? 


Thanks to substitutes or substitute proc- 
esses, some of which our scientists have dis- 
covered or developed since we entered the 
war, we could get along in an extreme emer- 
gency without any of the minerals or metals 
that can not be obtained from our own 
mines. It is safe to say to-day that it would 
be possible for the United States successfully 
to conduct warfare, on the gigantic modern 
scale, without recourse to any other nation 
for mineral or metallic aid. Our case at the 
beginning of the war was utterly and deplor- 
ably different, and had Germany won con- 
trol of the ocean routes we would have been 
helpless for a long time. Without Chile’s 
nitrates our guns would have been impo- 
tently silent, and our deficits of pyrite, man- 
ganese, chromium, and graphite would have 
terribly crippled our war preparations. : 

There remains the question—now that the 
war and its imperative requirements of home 
production have ceased—of whether the new- 


_ly discovered America shall be maintained by 


some suitable legislation, or whether the new 
continent of resources shall be allowed in the 
years of peace to sink again below the waves 
of the ocean of free competition in natural 
resources. 








WHERE THE MANGANESE BOOM HAS DEVELOPED TWENTY-EIGHT MINES—AT PHILIPSBURGH, MONT. 
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CAN A LEAGUE OF NATIONS PREVENT 
WARr 


HE proposed establishment of a League 

of Nations to put a stop to all wars in 
the future, is studied in some of its aspects 
by Prof. G.-Sergi, of the Royal University 
of Rome, in Nuova Antologia. 

The writer recalls the efforts that were 
made not many years ago to broaden the scope 
‘ of the various international scientific associa- 
tions so as to make of them a foundation for 
an international association which, although 
not expressly a peace association should, 
nevertheless, lead the nations to this desired 
goal. In this connection he notes that even 


one of the ardent supporters of German 
Kaiserism, the eminent chemist, Professor 


Ostwald, had founded a journal to further 
the idea in Germany. 

As regards the more direct and practicable 
realization of the project of a League of Na- 
tions that is now so much agitated, Professor 
Sergi recognizes that it cannot be formed in 
a single day, nor can the difficulties involved 
be overcome at a single conference, all the 
more so as they cannot all be foreseen before 
the application of the agreements. 

The greatest of these difficulties will per- 
laps arise in what concerns the foreign rela- 
tions of the several states, and as to their 
armaments; for the latter would constitute 
a serious danger if they were not limited to 
what is strictly necéssary. 

The chief problem, however, regards the 
execution of the international laws, and of 
the decrees and decisions. It would be a 
great delusion to believe that the League of 
Nations should rest upon moral foundations 
alone. The law for the private citizen of a 
state has a material sanction, and a force 
which operates in case of disobedience, and 
without this it would be altogether illusory. 
Now international legislation, and arbitration 
like that of the Hague Conference, or a 
supreme court, would be merely formal in- 
stitutions, and would lack the support of any 
executive power, if there were not some 


means of coercion, some means of enforcing 
the execution of what had been decreed, in 
case of refusal or disobedience. 

Professor Sergi does not believe it possible 
to constitute an international army that 
could serve as a means of coercion for any 
member-nation which might become insub- 
ordinate. It would be an extremely grave 
measure to make war on a nation that should 
attempt to disobey the international decrees. 
Such a nation could only be one of the great 
powers which had in secret armed itself for 
defense, while the other members of the 
League would only have such forces at their 
disposal as were requisite for the preserva- 
tion of order within their boundaries. A con- 
flict of this kind would result in a war al- 
most similar to the one that has just been 
waged. Germany planned and prepared for 
the war, while most of the other nations were 
striving in every way to maintain a durable 
peace. Thus the aggressive act found them 
unprepared for defense. . 

A possible solution of the difficulties in- 
volved in the coercion of a state that rebels 
against the decrees of the League is found by 
Professor Sergi in a proposition he has met 
with somewhere, but of which he cannot 
recall the origin. As the Romans had their 
“interdict of water and fire,” so in the case 
of any state which refused to obey the inter- 
national laws, there could be adopted an 
interdict of all commercial intercourse, a sus- 
pension of all international relations, which 
would paralyze all the external activities of 
the disobedient state, and would force it. to 
yield to the will of the League. 

One danger would always remain. Should 
there be a nation perfidious enough to pre- 
pare secretly for war, it would not only fail 
to obey, but it would attack the other un- 
prepared nations unawares, and would per- 
haps overcome them, at least at the outset. 
However, this secret preparation is unlikely 


to escape the prudent vigilance of the other 
83 
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states, and as soon as it was noted, it would 
serve as a signal for the proclamation of the 
interdict, which would be enforced after an 
interval, brief indeed, but sufficient to give 
the offending state an opportunity to come 


to terms. Otherwise the interdicted nation 
would be constrained to cede, because of the 
grave situation in which it would be placed 
if cut off from all other nations, both by land 
and by sea. 





LATIN VERSUS TEUTONIC IDEALS 


RECENT work by the distinguished 

historian Guglielmo Ferrero, is the 
subject of an article in Revista Internazion- 
ale (Rome). The author seeks to present 
some of the striking aspects of European civ- 
ilization in their relation to the great world 
conflict that has already passed through its 
most destructive phase, and we all hope is 
destined to eventuate in a better order of 
things for the entire world. 

The view-point of Signor Ferrero is natu- 
rally rather that of the historian than that 
of the politician, and is perhaps none the less 
valuable on this account at a time when the 
events of the present moment are so over- 
whelmingly impressive that it is not easy to 
see them in the light of historic evolution. 

He finds that what the ancients in the 
period of Rome’s greatness pronounced to 
be corruption is what the world of to-day 
regards as progress, namely, the striving 
after increasing comfort, luxury, and pleas- 
ure; the headlong race for success, and the 
heaping up of money, which brings no peace 
to man. 

If these defects should prove grave 
enough to destroy the fabric of nations, our 
vaunted progress might not unjustly be 
termed corruption, for wealth is no index 
of the virtue of a people. Thus Italy, with 
a population of but 37,000,000, confined to 
a teriitory of little over 110,000 square 
miles, and which can neither show opulent 
industries nor large masses of capital, is 
none the less the inheritor and perpetrator 
of an old civilization, and holds her place in 
the ranks of the most illustrious nations. 

The merits of the Italian, which some al- 
most look upon as defects, are simplicity of 
manners, economy, devotion to tradition and 
family usage. It is this that draws the Ital- 
ian to agriculture, the primal source of the 
world’s prosperity. 

True progress, Signor Ferrero finds, does 
not consist in the mere multiplication of ma- 
chines and scientific discoveries. It consists 
in the logical sequence of the work of gen- 
erations, by which, in spite of occasional set- 


backs, the common patrimony of the human 
race continues to grow from century to cen- 
tury. 

Those whom we now denominate the an- 
cients lived within narrow confines, subser- 
vient to the principle of authority; after the 
Renaissance, however, men began to per- 
ceive that new and powerful means had been 
placed at the service of their ambition, and 
above authority they raised the banner of 
liberty. But having once passed the boun- 
dary they became insatiable. The more they 
possessed the more they craved. So that - 
quantity gained the victory over quality, as 
is the case in our modern civilization. 

The great historical transformation by 
which the ancient world passes into the mod- 
ern world, dates from the discovery of Am- 
erica by Columbus. Until then Europe had 
indeed art, religion, philosophy and morals, 
but she was poor, worked little and slowly, 
and her energy was confined by innumerable 
laws, precepts and prejudices. After the 
conquest of a new continent she became 
bolder, and invented the word progress to 
designate the tireless search for riches and 
liberty. The struggle was of quantity 
against quality, and everything must be in- 
vented and produced quickly. 

Novelty, in contradistinction to the teach- 
ings of the past, was looked upon as the 
greatest of merits; only what was new, and 
simply because it was new, was considered 
better than the old. However, true glory 
and true greatness do not consist in number 
and quantity, but in quality, that is to say 
in perfection. 

In our day, while Republican France, 
where the sense of order and measure pre- 
dominates, and England, where the great 
preoccupation is industrial growth and the 
jealous maintenance of tradition, had no 
longing for war, Germany, where the mystic 
principle of authority clashed with a perfect 
anarchy of tastes, aspirations and ideals, was 
forced to seek in war the realization of its 
future. 

German civilization had lost the sense of 
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limitation, and had therefore lost the power 
to keep the problems of life within their 
normal boundaries, and this lack of equi- 
librium between intellectual disruption and 
strict political discipline gave birth to the 
devastating cyclone that has swept over 
Europe. It was the common belief that 
Germany was the model of order in Europe, 
hut order is a word with many meanings. 
‘The German understood by it docile obe- 
dience to those in authority, but the Latins 
understood by it the realization that there 
are limits beyond which reason loses her 
sway. 


In 1900, it appeared that Germany domi- 
nated the other peoples of Europe, who were 
dazzled and intimidated by her power. But 
this power was only apparent, to such a de- 
gree that in 1914 a sudden mighty turn of 
the tide, one of the greatest revulsions in all 
history, served to change the face of things, 
and led millions of men to call down impre- 
cations upon Germany as the terror of man- 
kind. For the author this was a result of 
the conflict between two different worlds, 
between an ideal of perfection, that of the 
Latins, and an ideal of force, that of the 
Germans. 





HOW PRESIDENT WILSON IMPRESSES 
THE FRENCH MIND 


HE famous French publicist, Emile 

Boutroux, a member of the French 
Academy, has written an article for a late 
number of the Revue des Deux Mondes on 
President Wilson as historian and national 
leader, on the occasion of the appearance in 
France of a translation by M. Désiré Rous- 
tan of Wilson’s “History of the Amencan 
People.” This work, he maintains, gives the 
l'renchman a long-needed insight “into the 
American soul from the American’s own 
viewpoint.” Our President proves himself a 
clear interpreter of the national tendencies 
and inter-State and inter-regional policies, 
which, from the very founding of the nation, 
have eventuated in the molding of a close- 
knit Americanism that has derived valuable 
lessons from the experiences of its own past, 
and consolidated the qualities and aims of its 
conservative, its youthful, and to no small 
extent even its polyglot elements into the uni- 
fied expression of American character. 


He is above all desirous of thinking, not in 
Fast-American terms, nor in those of the South, 
the West, or the North, but in all-American 
terms. His idealism combines what the diverse 
populations making up the United States have 
together contributed to the national spirit: the 
Puritan notion of duty and responsibility; the 
generous and humane democracy of the Missis- 
sippi Valley; the independent, equality-loving 
though conservative spirit of the South; and the 
practical activity of them all. 


President Wilson has ever been the foe of 
“capitalistic feudalism.” and has always 
sought to establish 


a close union of the President with the nation 
from which he has emanated—that is, the realiza- 


tion of a democracy not merely formal, but real; 
assuring every citizen in an effective way the 
exercise of his legitimate rights. Then,' too, he 
has been tireless in his efforts to enhance to this 
end that education of the working class which 
does not aim only at making good workers in 
their respective employments, but at creating men 
capable of thinking, exercised in matters of 
thought, putting all their interest and ambition 
into these things. 


Such have been the views long entertained 
for his fellow-Americans by this “positive 
idealist.” 

Suddenly the European War arose. For 
so humanitarian a mind, the thought of pro- 
longed neutrality for America in that conflict 
of ideals was impossible. 


Having convinced himself that this war was 
really a contest between right and might, of lib- 
erty against tyranny, of spirit against matter, he 
deemed that America, in keeping out of the 
struggle, would yield herself up indeed to the 
materialism that menaced her from within; while 
by embracing the cause of freedom, she settled 
the problem of her destiny in the spirit dictated 
by her sense of duty and the example of her great 
forbears. 

In forming this judgment, President Wilson felt 
that he was in communion with his country’s con- 
science. He spoke to it, and it accepted his inspi- 
ration; at the same time communicating its own 
to him. From the reciprocal action of the nation 
on its leader and of the leader on the nation, 
there resulted a decision which history will surely 
register as one of the most momentous facts of 
which she makes mention. It was not the will of 
an individual but that of a whole people which, 
conscious of its ability to accomplish any end, sub- 
mitted humbly this omnipotence to the authority 
of the moral law and of the ideal. 

America, by following the exhortation of one 
of her national poets, has taken for her device 
the word “Excelsior!” Her nationality from this 
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day forth means: Work, education, nobleness of 
soul, freedom, equal rights for great and small, 
good-will, humanity, mutual penetration of intel- 


ligence and heart, a worthy and stable peace, as- 
sured to the world by the sincere and strong 
constitution of a rule of justice. 





AFRICA AT THE PEACE CONFERENCE 


EADING British authorities on colonial 
matters are agreed that the German 
colonies in Africa must be under some form 
of international influence, but some of them 
advocate a fully fledged international author- 
ity with administrative powers, while others 
would go no farther than to set up an inter- 
national “control.” Just what is meant by 
this system of control, as opposed to actual 
administration, is set forth in the Contempo- 
rary Review by Noel Buxton, M. P.: 


The proposal is, briefly, on the political side, 
to leave the national sovereignties untouched, ex- 
cept as they may be changed by mutual con- 
cessions as distinguished from conquest; but to 
extend the area of neutralization so as to in- 
clude the whole of tropical Africa—i.e., all 
Africa except the Mediterranean countries, South- 
west Africa, the Union and Rhodesia. This neu- 
tralization would be made compulsory, and pro- 
visions made prohibiting the arming and drilling 
of the natives except for police purposes. The 
sanction would be invested in the League of 
Nations, so that it would be valid as long as the 
League existed, and a special commission would 
be appointed to supervise this arrangement and 
investigate complaints made by any one nation. 

On the economic side it is proposed to make the 
free-trade clause more explicitly practical by 
substituting the principle of @qual economic op- 
portunities. It is doubtful otherwise whether 
France would be willing to pass at a bound from 
high differential protective tariffs to free trade, 
but she might consent to levy the same tariff 
impartially on all comers, whether nationals or 
foreigners. And in this case the tariffs would 
soon come down. The arrangement, again, 
should be made obligatory—under the egis, say, 
of a commission on raw materials set up by the 
powers constituting the League of Nations. Guar- 
anteed by the League, this act might further be 
grounded on a general charter of native rights, 
guaranteeing them their communal ownership 
of the soil and its products, both against Euro- 
pean and native exploiters. The League might 
have as its representative in Africa a permanent 
commission, which would send out inspectors to 
report on the condition of the natives under the 
various administrations; and it would set up a 
court of appeal before which breaches of the 
treaty would be brought for judgment. 


As to the disposition of the German colo- 
nies, this writer maintains that their future 
must be the subject of negotiation and that 
“a policy of rearrangement must be arrived 
at by means of free exchange or compensa- 
tion.” In other words, no German colonial 


possessions are to be annexed solely on 
grounds of conquest. 

In the opinion of this member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament America is entitled to a spe- 
cial place in regulating the future of Africa 
by reason of her action in the past: 


She took an active interest in the partition of 
Africa among the powers which took place be- 
tween 1880-90, and she was the first state to rec- 
ognize the rights of the International Association 
of the Congo. It is certain that America will 
strongly oppose all imperialist schemes on our 
part, and that she will urge with equal insist- 
ence the policy of the Open Door. 

This was the attitude adopted,by President 
Wilson in his historic message to Congress (Jan- 
uary 8, 1918). His “program of the world’s 
peace,” as he calls it, contains the following 
article (No. 5): “A free, open-minded, and ab- 
solutely impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims, based upon a strict observance of the 
principle that in determining all such questions 
of sovereignty the interests of the populations 
concerned must have equal weight with the equit- 
able claims of the Government whose title is to 
be determined,” and, as a necessary corollary to 
this colonial policy, he calls in Article 3 for “the 
removal so far as possible of all economic bar- 
riers, and the establishment of an equality of 
trade conditions among all the nations consent- 
ing to the peace, and associating themselves for 
its maintenance.” This is the point of view, it 
must be remembered, of the predominant member 
of the Entente partnership, and it is obvious that 
at the Peace Conference she will be powerful 
enough to impress her opinion. 


Before the war, according to Mr. Buxton, 
Germany had adopted more humane methods 
in her colonial administration. The Center 
party and the Socialists insisted on bringing 
the Herrero atrocities to light and enforcing 
reforms. 

This English statesman declares that to 
exclude Germany from Africa altogether 
would be “essentially undesirable from the 
point of view of justice, security, and the 
general welfare.” With a democratized 
Germany and a League of Nations, Mr. Bux- 
ton believes that a system of international 
control in Africa based on a real concert of 
all the powers is feasible. Germany, he 
maintains, should be permitted to acquire, 
subject to international control, ‘‘a sphere in 
Africa appropriate to her population and 
commercial resources.” 
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ALLIANCES IN 


HOULD the war-fostered Scandinavian 

cooperation in economic matters be al- 
lowed to give rise to entangling military alli- 
ances in the North? ‘This question is dis- 
cussed by Lieutenant-Colonel H. O. Wikner 
in the Svensk Tidskrift (Stockholm). In 
the minds of many Scandinavians, the dan- 
ger of Russian expansional policy is yet to 
be reckoned with in the future; and there 
does exist, however remote, the possibility of 
war with Germany or even countries to the 
west. Should Sweden, under the shadow of 
such apprehensions, seek to ally herself mili- 
tarily with her weaker Scandinavian neigh- 
bors to protect herself from invasion from 
the north, south, and west, and the use of 
the Aland Islands as the base of naval, and 
particularly of aerial, operations against her 
capital ? 

As far as Norway and Denmark are con- 
cerned, a defensive alliance with Sweden 
would be without marked advantage; Den- 
mark would never dare to institute a hostile 
policy against any power to the south, cer- 
tainly not against Germany; and Norway, 
dependent as she is on British support (if 
not virtual protection) for her great overseas 
trade, could be but little benefited by such 
an alliance. 

In the event of a German attack on Swe- 
den, as an ally Denmark herself would soon 
be helpless, and in need of Swedish assist- 
ance; should Finland or Russia attack Swe- 
den, Denmark would have to get German 
guarantees that her aid to Sweden would be 
unmolested. In case of war with a western 
power or powers, Denmark’s chief assist- 
ance would be in the closing of the passages 
into the Baltic—a move in all probability, 
says the writer, as readily affected by Swe- 
den alone. 

Norway might prove a more valuable ally. 
Besides, the Russian peril has always been of 
as much concern to the Norwegians as the 
Swedes; the Norse army and navy would 
be most important factors in an anti-Musco- 
vite campaign. As a buffer state, too, Nor- 
way would offer considerable protection 
against invasion from the west; but she 
could hardly afford to ruin her maritime 
life m a struggle relatively so hopeless. 


No matter how strange it sounds, it neverthe- 
less appears as if Sweden, in order to assume a 
safe and independent politico-military position, 
must go her own way as regards both Denmark 


SCANDINAVIA 


and Norway. In this case, isolation and not union 
gives us strength. This circumstance is ob- 
viously peculiar; its principal reasons are to be 
found in Denmark’s military helplessness towards 
Germany and Norway’s sensitiveness to British 
maritime intervention. There is also a lack of 
outside dangers sufficiently threatening to all 
three of these countries. . . . 


But a Russian program of expansion di- 
rected against Sweden is unthinkable except 
via Finland, which would anyway be an in- 
dispensable ally in a war against Russia. 
Swedish and Finnish naval forces could do 
effective work in bottling up the Russian 
fleet in the Gulf of Finland—especially 
through mine-laying operations—and the 
larger part of the Swedish army could col- 


. laborate with the Finns in Finland, whose 


eastern border is penetrable with difficulty on 
account of the nature and fewness of the 
passes there, in the attempt to ward off the 
enemy from most of Finnish and altogether 
from Swedish soil. In other words, Finland, 
receiving the utmost of aid from Sweden, 
would be vitally necessary as an ally in hold- 
ing the Russians at as great a distance as 
possible from Sweden by both land and sea. 
Moreover, in the course of a hypothetical 
conflict with Germany, the united Finno- 
Swedish fleet would afford greater protection 
to an endangered part of either country’s 
coast-line than either fleet singly. 

Future developments will show whether 
the need for that alliance exists. But as for 
the Scandinavian economic ailiances—is 
there any necessity for their continuance? 
Must the northern nations still depend on 
one another for partial independence of sup- 
plies from abroad? ‘Though the effects of 
those alliances did not disappear after sepa- 
rate trade agreements were made with the 
Entente by Norway, Sweden and Denmark 
last spring and summer, yet there are Nor- 
wegians—wishing for further unhindered 
economic approach to England—who hold 
that in the piping times of peace the North 
could never command the attention of the 
rest of the world as an economic unit any 
more than during the war, and that conse- 
quently the aforesaid alliances might as well 
be dissolved. In answer to this argument 
the Dagens Nyheter (Stockholm) contends 
that © 


it is not made more impressive by insistence on 
the fact that the northern states cannot dispense 
with importation from without. They could not 
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do that during the war either; yet working to- 
gether commercially has been of unexpectedly 
great benefit. Should the prophecies about the 
trade war of to-morrow come true, then céopera- 


tion ought to perform the same function with at 
least equal success; and in that struggle also, 
will draw for us all the safe and secure line 
of neutrality. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S MESSAGE TO 
CHINA 


REAT interest seems to have been 

aroused in China by President Wil- 
son’s message of congratulation to President 
Hsu-Shih-Chang on the occasion of the Chi- 
nese national holiday, October 10. The 
message as received at Peking read as fol- 
lows: 


The President of The Republic of China, 
Peking. 

On this memorable anniversary when the Chin- 
ese people unite to commemorate the birth of the 
Republic of China I desire to send to you on 
behalf of the American people my sincere con- 
gratulations upon your accession to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic and my most heartfelt 
wishes for the future peace and prosperity of 
your country and people. I do this with the 
greatest earnestness not only because of the long 
and strong friendship between our countries but 
more especially because in this supreme crisis 
in the history of civilization, China is torn by 
internal dissensions so grave that she must com- 
pose these before she can fulfil her desire to co- 
operate with her sister nations in their great 
struggle for the future existence of their highest 
ideals. This is an auspicious moment as you 
enter upon the duties of your high office for the 
leaders in China to lay aside their differences and 
guided by a spirit of patriotism and self-sacri- 
fice to unite in a determination to bring about 
harmonious coéperation among all elements of 
your great nation so that each may contribute 
its best effort for the good of the whole and en- 
able your Republic to reconstitute its national 
unity and assume its rightful place in the coun- 
cils of nations. 

Wooprow WILson. 


As it was first given out to the press, how- 
ever, the last paragraph, in which President 
Wilson expressed his desire that the Chinese 
people compose their differences in order that 
the “Republic might reconstitute its national 
unity and assume its rightful place in the 
councils of nations,” was not made public. 
After this omission was corrected thousands 
of reprints of the message in the Chinese 
language were circulated throughout China. 

In commenting on the reception accorded 
to the message in China Millard’s Review, 
of Shanghai, says: 

The Chinese press unanimously praise the 
American chief executive for his frank and sin- 


cere views on the necessity of composing China’s 
internal dissensions at once, and describe him as 
a true friend of this country, a disinterested 
supporter of weak nations, a persistent champion 
of republican institutions and one of the truly 
great living statesmen of the world. Gifted with 
an unusual degree of political insight, and able 
to express in concise and simple forms the 
thoughts which many wanted to express but 
failed to do so, as is clearly shown in the mes- 
sage to Mr. Hsu, President Wilson, the Ta Kung 
Pao, Peking, comments, is now literally idolized 
in the Orient as a virtuous magistrate was usual- 
ly idolized in ancient times. Most of the news- 
papers in Peking are now, since the message has 
been circulated, calling the attention of their 
readers to the fact that Mr. Wilson’s telegram 
was not a perfunctory congratulatory message. 
It was, in reality, a warning from a true friend 
with wholesome advice as to what might be in 
store for China if she should remain disunited. 
In this respect it was unlike other messages, 
which merely conveyed congratulations to Presi- 
dent Hsu upon his accession to the presidency. 


A special article in the Kuo Ming Kung 
Pao, of Peking, which was attributed to a 
high Chinese official, who used “Lamenter” 
as his pen-name, says that even a personal 
friend would not usually have given such 
straightforward advice as President Wilson 
has given to China. He declares that think- 
ing Chinese should have only feelings of 
gratitude for this sincere advice. Many Chi- 
nese leaders who should have been working 
for the national welfare are constantly in- 
triguing against one another and thereby un- 
dermining the national strength. “La- 
menter” freely admits that a country must 
first be- united before it can assume the 
“rightful place in the councils of nations” to 
which President Wilson refers. “Official 
China, however, still believes that as the 
Peking government has been recognized by 
the powers and the new President has also 
been regarded by them as China’s legal chief 
executive, her representative will be allowed 
to sit at the coming Peace Conference, and 
sees no reason why she is not entitled to such 
a seat.” The Chinese Minister to the 
United States, Mr. Wellington Koo, has 
gone to France for that purpose. 
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THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


N Washington’s Administration Congress 

authorized the spending of $10,000 for 
‘firewood, stationery, and printing.” To-day 
the United States Government spends in one 
year for its printing $12,000,000. Some of 
the interesting phases of this expansion in 
the Government’s printing 


The illustrations on this page show the 
monotype machines. The equipment also 
includes nearly one hundred linotype ma- 
chines, five of which are located in the 
branch printing section at the Library of 
Congress. The bindery contains about one 





enterprise are outlined in an 
article by Henry Litchfield 
West, contributed to the 
December Bookman (New 
York). 

The magnitude of govern- 
mental printing at the pres- 
ent time is indicated by the 
following statistics: 

The Government Print- 
ing Office itself occupies 
thirteen and one-half acres 
of ground in the City of 
Washington. It employs 
5000 persons, and the an- 
nual pay-roll is nearly 
$5,000,000. ‘There are 246 
type-setting machines, the 
largest number of such — 











machines assembled at any 
one place in the world. 
There are 159 presses em- 
ployed and 700 electric motors. The machine 
equipment of the plant is valued at $2,600,- 
000. The type metal cast into ingots each 
day amounts to twelve and a half tons. 


MONOTYPE KEYBOARDS AT THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 


(By means of which rolls of paper are perforated in the initial process 


of typesetting) 


hundred machines of the latest approved 
type for the various operations in the 
modern binding process. 

So much for the plant. The figures of output 
are equally amazing. For ex- 








ample, 1,800,000 type pages 
are set in a year, and this 
number of type pages is said 
to be greater than the annual 
output of all the book-pub- 
lishing houses in the United 
States. Last year 49,647,371 
. publications were wire- 
stitched and 2,600,938 books 
bound. ‘These bound books, 
if placed end to end, would 
cover a distance of 400 miles. 
The speeches annually print- 
ed for Members of Congress 
number 25,000,000. 
The quantity of franked 
governmental mail (largely 
printed matter) received each 








MONOTYPE CASTING MACHINES 


(These take the perforated rolls produced by the machines shown in the 
other illustration on this page, and cast type from them) 


day by the Washington City 
Post Office is estimated at 
150 tons. 
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THE LONG-AWAITED LIBERATION OF 
ARABIC SYRIA 


HE following account of “how the 
good news came to Beirut” has been 
translated into English from Meraat-ul- 
Gharb, an Arabic newspaper (New York), 


by Miss Mary Caroline Holmes, whose work - 


for the relief of the suffering peoples of 
Syria has been continuous for many years. 
Miss Holmes is about to go again to Syria 
to rejoice with the liberated folk over their 
freedom and to alleviate the miseries of their 
present condition: 


In the middle of the night, Sunday, October 
1, a telegram came to Beirut from a representa- 
tive of the King of the Arabs in Damascus, an- 
nouncing the liberation of Syria. 

“I announce to you,” the telegram ran, “the 
liberation of Arabic Syria. The Turkish army 
is scattered. The army of the Arabs fill the 
plains and mountains. Make ready, ye sons of 
the Arabs. Seize all camps and enemies. Cast 
aside religious differences and forget your as- 
semblies. Long live the Arab Kingdom. Long 
live the Arab Sultan.” 

This news was received by the people with 
indescribable joy. Church bells were rung all 
over the city, rockets sent up at night, women sent 
forth their shrill cries as in times of great joy 
and at weddings [the zalaghit, once heard, never 
forgotten], and the shouts of the multitude filled 
the air, but mostly, the people wept from their 
great joy. An electric thrill of gladness per- 
meated every heart, when the government in 
every town and village was handed over to the 
sheikhs and other chosen men. 

Six days later the English and Indian troops 
entered the city, coming from Tyre and Sidon, 
preceded by thousands of cavalry escorting the 
great army of infantry and trains of camels bear- 
ing ammunition led by Egyptians, as well as 
armored cars. 

Entering the city, they proceeded to Liberty 
Square, which now is called Martyrs’ Square, that 
the Arab flag should be raised. This act was 
committed to the daughter of al Muhammasati, 
who after raising the emblem, delivered an elo- 
quent address to the great throng who received it 
as from one inspired, for the lover of the girl 
and her brother, with twelve others, had been 
hung on that very spot early in the war, for 
sympathizing with the Arab movement. 

The English army stayed but three days in 
Beirut, then departed to take Aleppo, for word 
had come of a massacre there by the Turks of 
the Arab inhabitants. 

The harbor is being put in shape, and to-day 
is crowded with English and French war craft. 
The boats, which were loaded and sunk to ob- 
struct the entrance, are being removed. The tiny 
Turkish warship, Aun Allah, which was sunk by 
the Italian fleet during the war with Italy, has 
been removed also, as well as a German sub- 
marine, which is now on shore where the people 
can see it. 


THE FOOD SITUATION 


It appears after investigation that there is 
enough grain of all kinds in the land to last 
the people for three years. Certain rich Syrians 
connived with the Turkish authorities and cor- 
nered the grain, which act has been the cause 
of the death of hundreds of thousands of the in- 
habitants. The new government is hard after 
these men who are guilty of this crime, and the 
greatest of them all, one Zelzel, is under arrest 
and will suffer the consequences of his guilt with 
other traitors. Another one equally guilty, the 
Amir Shakib Arslan, fled to Constantinople, fear- 
ing to face what he knows is his due. 

The reason why life was so hard in addition 
to the cruelty of the Turks was the extreme high 
cost of food. The Turkish lira would soar in 
price, then fall as suddenly, as though it were a 
thermometer. Sometimes it ‘would be worth 
twenty piastres, then drop to fourteen. One 
might be possessed of five liras at night, to 
awaken on the morrow to find he had not one 
hundred piastres, but sixty piastres. 

A rotl (a little less than six pounds) of wheat 
was worth 250 piastres, an okeya (1/12 of a 
rotl) of bread 20 piastres. Even millet, which 
the people were forced to use when the price of 
wheat became prohibitive, cost 15 piastres the 
okeya. 

As for sweets, there were none, sugar being 
scarcer than red sulphur, an okeya bringing 90 
piastres. Carob molasses sold for 30 piastres 
the okeya. 

The price of clothing was absolutely prohibit- 
ive. A pair of stockings sold for from 50 to 80 
piastres. A dra’a (34 of a yard) of muslin cost 
a whole lira. A new suit (men’s) would cost 
more than 50 liras. The people went without new 
clothes. Everything that would bring money was 
sold in order that food might be obtained. 

The poor were the victims of mal-nutrition, 
which carried off thousands, as did utter lack of 
food. The Turks, instead of trying to ameliorate 
conditions, commandeered all medicines in the 
country for the army, as well as all physicians, 
leaving one doctor to every ten towns. Condi- 
tions may be imagined when epidemics, deadly in 
character, swept through the land, with no doc- 
tors and no medicines. 

At one time, there was widespread belief that 
the end of the world was near, the Prophet 
Daniel being quoted that the resurrection would 
take place after “a time, times and half a time.” 
When two years and a half passed and the proph- 
ecy was unfilled, the people lost hope and prayed 
for death for their children, that they might not 
see them starve before their eyes. 

Thus the days went by, the dead waiting for 
some one to bury them, the living, expecting 
death, when God sent relief by the hand of Great 
Britain. May God reward her! 


This statement, from a Syrian source, tells 
more eloquently than any official document 
what British occupation meant to the people. 
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THE FRENCH “TANK” 


HILE tthe British and American 

“tank” models became fairly famil- 
iar to a great part of the American public 
before the war was over, less was known 
in this country concerning the new French 
type, named for its designer the Renault 
car. This mighty engine of war is de- 
scribed in L’I/lustration (Paris) for October 
26th last. The writer begins with a survey 
of the various tank models employed on the 
Western Front before this latest French de- 
sign had been perfected. All of these ma- 
chines, he says, while presenting differences 
in weight and the manner of driving, seemed 
designed for maximum speed and offensive 
power. Some of them represented a gross 
weight of twenty-five tons, with a carrying 
capacity of seven or eight men. 

Although all of these machines did good 
work, in course of time it became desirable 
to choose between two principal types: The 
heavy machine, capable of considerable offen- 
siye efforts, and the light machine, com- 
pensating for its relatively feeble armament 
by its lightness and ease of maneuvering and 
the fact that a number could be put in action 
at one time and place. In the last three 
months of the war it was the tank of the 
second type that played a decisive part in 
Allied victories, and this type is represented 
by the invention of Louis Renault, the great 
constructive engineer. 


The Renault car of to-day has the shape of a 
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long and narrow coffer with beaked ends. It is about 
4 meters long, not counting the tail; its maximal 
height is 2 meters, and its width 1.8 meters. 
It is built of plates of special steel . . . whose 
thickness varies from 6 to 16 meters, withstanding 
bullets and small-caliber shrapnel. In the first 
model the tower was polygonal and bolted to- 
gether; to-day it is generally moulded in a one- 
piece bell-shape by the new Paul Girod process, 
which permits of the moulding of special steel 
into shapes as resistant to shell-fire as forged or 
laminated steels. 

The interior is divided into two compartments 
by a diaphragm which isolates the men from the 
motor chamber. In front, under the hood, the 
driver sits under the floor, with his feet extended 
towards three pedals controlling the engine (?) 
... Three levers are within the reach of his 
hand. . .. Behind him stands the gunner covered 
by the turret which revolves together with the 
machine-gun or the 37-mm. cannon with which 
it is armed. Sometimes the turret is immovable 
and holds a 75-mm. gun. Against the diaphragm 
is the starter, which can also be manipulated 
from the outside. Slits about three mm. high are 
so disposed as to give a free view to the front 
and the sides from the interior. The men enter 
and leave by the hood, which the driver closes 
down upon himself. An escape door is located 
in the back side of the movable tower. 

In the rear compartment are situdated the 
motor (of the Renault type), the gasoline tank, 
and the radiator—whose action is reénforced by 
a ventilating apparatus, which ventilates the 
whole interior besides. 

The propulsion means, beyond the engine, com- 
prises two parts, the chain (tread) and the 
wheels. 

Either flank of the car consists of a double-T 
steel girder in the shape of an elongated racket, 
the rear arm of which holds the axis of a large 
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denticulated wheel, called the “barbotin,”’ on 
which plays an endless chain made of large ar- 
ticulating plaques of steel, which chain also re- 
volves on the forward wheel. ‘The “barbotin” 
engages directly with the motor and communi- 
cates a continuous motion to the chain. 


Moreover, the two T-girders are united by a 
truck of two trees holding respectively five and 
four rollers which rest on the chain. When the 
latter turns, it moves the rollers, giving them an 
endless track displacing itself with the forward 
movement of the tank. The connections of the 
chains to the motor being independent, steering is 
effected by disconnecting the tread on either side. 
Or, instead of simply veering to one side, the tank 
can be turned about in situ by reversing the 
drive of one of the treads. This it does with 
astonishing ease and rapidity. 

The little monster weighs about seven tons 
when in action and attains on level ground a 
speed of ten kilometres an hour. However, this 
very considerable speed plays but a slight. réle 
in the field of battle. Its advantages lie in its 
weight and its momentum (?), wherewith it goes 
through barbed wire as if it were straw and 


crashes through masonry walls almost 40 cm. 
high. 

As to its gymnastic proclivities, they result 
from the unusual grip on the soil made by the 
chains and from a judicious localization of the 
center of gravity. The Renault car takes 50-de- 
gree grades; it can pass through water 80 cm. 
deep. It goes either forward or backward ac- 
cording to the nature of the ground... . 

On account of its low center of gravity, the 
manner in which its equilibrium is maintained, 
it is practically impossible for it to capsize. In 
rare instances it may turn over on one side, as, 
for example, when it becomes stuck in a trench 
or is surprised by a shell-hole made beside it 
as it advances. Almost always it rises again 
when companion tanks take it in tow. 

A man knowing how to drive an automobile 
learns easily to drive one of these tanks. The 
interior doubtless lacks comfort, but it is more 
endurable in there than civilians suppose. Stories 
are told of men who remained thirty hours in 
one of them. And notwithstanding the fatigue 
and the danger, the number of applications for 
entry into the “assault artillery” increases daily. 
Soon we shall have to refuse more applications. 





AMERICAN ENGINEERING 


HE American public is just beginning 

to get detailed information about the 
railroad system that was built up in France 
in connection with our great Service of Sup- 
ply. We knew that engineer regiments were 
sent over very early in the war and that 
they gave a good account of themselves not 
only in the technical work that they were 
sent to do but on those occasions when they 
came in close quarters with the enemy on the 
firing line. In the Saturday Evening Post 
(Philadelphia) for December 7th, Isaac F. 
Marcosson tells the story of the army trans- 
portation system as it was created in France 
to serve American military needs. 

It appears that of the nine engineer regi- 
ments that went to France, five were destined 
for railroad construction, three for railroad 
operation, and one was a shop regiment. 
The men were all volunteers and came from 
locomotive cabs, switches, round houses and 
shops throughout America. When five regi- 
ments of these railroad men marched 
through London in August, 1917, they were 
mistaken for “regulars,” although six weeks 
before they had been running locomotives, 
building tracks, or operating lathes in the 
United States. Within a week they were 
laying track under fire at the Somme. 


It was a group of these engineers who, in 
that great battle before Cambrai last year, threw 
away picks and shovels, grabbed guns and leaped 
to action. It was another company of the same 


IN FRANCE 


unit who, when the fate of Amiens trembled ‘in 
the balance last spring, did the same trick and 
became part of Brigadier-General Carey’s - fa- 
mous “scratch” army. Such is the spirit of the 
American engineers who built the foundation and 
much of the structure of our transportation sys- 
tem in France; the type of organization a de- 
tachment of which laid nearly three miles of 
narrow-gauge railroad in seven hours while two 
companies built two warehouses containing forty 
thousand square feet of floor space in eight and 
a half hours! 

Go to any one of the ports that we use in 
France and vou will see the results of their la- 
bors. which began with bare hands and im- 
provised tools. For the sake of illustration I 
will use two major ports. The first—Base Sec- 
tion Number One—is that historic one-time fish- 
ing town which will always be bound to the 
United States by sentimental ties, where the first 
American Expeditionary Force set foot on French 
soil. In August, 1917, the whole dock and un- 
loading facilities were not only hopelessly inade- 
quate for our needs, but the prospect of increas- 
ing them was equally disheartening. ‘Though 
there were two large lock basins the anchorage 
outside was inadequate, while the discharging 
facilities were poor. Only six ships of ten tbhou- 
sand tons each could be discharged simultane~ 
ously. The dock buildings were old and rat- 
riddled. There were a few rustv cranes; the 
beds of the railroad tracks alongside had bogged 
in the wet ground. We had no barges for light- 
ering. When our first locomotives arrived in a 
deep-draft ship we had to use an ocean-going 
steamer for a lighter, transfer the engines to her 
deck and then bring them into one of the basins 
in this crude and cumbersome way. Such were 
the handicaps under which we labored for 
months. 

But those engineers got busy. At the outset a 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVES ON AMERICAN-BUILT TRACKS IN FRANCE 


discharge of two thousand tons a day was con- 
sidered an immense performance at this port; 
on the day before I write this article, early in 
September, that same port discharged exactly 10,- 
341 tons. We had not only built those ware- 
houses but in this port and in the great base sup- 
ply depot, four miles away, we had constructed 
fifty great warehouses that comprise a city of 
supply. We have linked those docks and ware- 
houses with more than a hundred miles of tracks 
and spurs—some of them on concrete roadbed. 
Before the project is completed it will have a 
trackage equal to that of Altoona, which is a 
nerve center of the Pennsylvania system, with 
two hundred and fifty miles of rails. We have 
increased the basin facilities until to-day there 
are berths for twenty-one ships of big tonnage. 
Fourteen vessels can discharge at the same time. 

The A. E. F. in France, with the Pershing 
foresight that made our whole achievement pos- 
sible, always looks ahead, and there is now in 
the course of construction an American -pier 
nearly four thousand feet long, built on American 
piles, that eventually will accommodate sixteen 
vessels. The wav I saw this pier driven far 
out into the river day after day with amazing 
rapidity made the French sit up. Accustomed to 
putting down massive concrete foundations they 
were speechless at the spectacle of American piles 
pounded in at the rate of two hundred a day. 
Not content with working these wonders on quay 
and roadbed our engineers have installed a com- 
plete water supply for the town, which meant 
the construction of complete water works and a 
pumping station with a capacity of six million 
gallons a day. A five-huadred-thousand-gallon 
reservoir was simply one feature of the project. 

You are not surprised when I tell you that two 
men largely responsible for the consummation of 
this work are Lieut. Col. William G. Atwood, 
who in civil life drove the Alaska Central through 
the snows and rigors of the frozen north, and Maj. 
C. S. Coe, the man who built the famous viaduct 
of the Florida East Coast Railway out across the 
sea-sprayed reefs where experts had said no man 
could build. The commanding officer of this en- 
gineer regiment, I might add, was Col. John S. 


Sewell, who is now in command of the whole 
base section upon which his men have left such 
an enduring mark. 

All this was not done without labor. The four 
hundred colored stevedores, yanked from sunny 
cotton plantation to the bitter winter coast of 
France, were the nucleus of the labor battalions 
now operating in this base section, which number 
7,600. With the willing, cheerful and uncom- 
plaining toil of these men in khaki many of our 
wonders have been achieved. 

No less remarkable are the engineering results 
achieved in Base Section Number Two, where 
in many respects a really stupendous construc- 
tion effort has been recorded. This port serves 
one of the largest cities in France and is on a 
famous river. Here, so far as docks are con- 
cerned, we have registered two distinct achieve- 
ments. When we entered the war there were 
berths for seven ships at the so-called French 
docks. If two ships could be discharged a week 
it was considered a big job. Again, we faced a 
well-nigh overwhelming problem of inadequate 
facilities. On the quays were a few sheds and 
switchmen’s shanties; the trackage was slight. 
Yet at those French docks to-day, thanks to our 
dredging and construction, seven ships can dis- 
charge at the same time into warehouses big 
as city blocks or to cars that bustle up and down 
many miles of newly laid rails. 

But this performance was as child’s play along- 
side the really amazing feat that has been per- 
formed with the building of what will always be 
known as the American docks. Those first seven 
berths were hopelessly insufficient for our needs, 
so the American engineers set in to construct a 
whole new system of piers and berths along the 
river and extending north. It involved more 
than four thousand lineal feet of wharfage. 

The land was swampy and low, filled in with 
silt, mud, garbage and the decomposed refuse 
of a camp of Annamites, the Indo-Chinese coolies 
who are employed as laborers by the French, 
British and American Armies in thousands. Hip 
deep in this filth our men toiled all through the 
bitter winter of 1917-18. 

The French said that it would take three years 
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at least, possibly five, to build these wharves. It- 
took less than eight months, and this meant the 
rearing of nearly a mile of docks washed by the 
highest tide in France, the erection of concrete 
platforms with, four lines of tracks, eight im- 
mense warehouses, the installation of ten elec- 
tric five and ten-ton cranes which straddle these 
tracks and lift huge parcels, ranging from bun- 
dles of cases of canned goods to whole motor 


DUMB ALLIES 


HE exploits and sacrifices of the horse 

and the dog in the last four years’ con- 
flict are the chief subjects of an article by 
E. G. Sée in a late number of the Revue de 
Paris. France, in the opinion of the author, 
was in fact for some time less efficient than 
Britain, not to mention Germany, in the 
maintenance of, and solicitude for, her 
“horse soldiery” and “canine army”—both of 
which have performed inestimable and _ in- 
dispensable services in the war. 


Poor, brave horses of France! Where, he asks, 
have they not borne the brunt of the suffering? 
When hunger gnawed at their vitals; 
when no one came to give them drink: when 
they were ready to collapse from wounds, fa- 
tigue, or lack of sleep,—still they trundled on, 
saying nothing, asking for nothing. Heroic, mute, 
faithful unto death, they had to “carry on,” their 
riders astride their backs or heavy cannon drag 
ging behind. . 


There has been an enormous wastage 
among the French horses engaged in the 
struggle, says M. Sée. “These anonymous, 
unglorified combatants, . without whom 
the famous 75’s would have been useless,” 
have suffered deplorable neglect. There has 
been great lack of horse-ambulances and 
horse-hospitals in France. Often valuable 
horses fully recoverable if treated promptly, 
were at least in the earlier stages of the war 
left to die from starvation and loss of blood. 
“The Horse League of France” and its off- 
spring, “The National Committee for the 
Relief of War Horses,” have done much to 
give larger official scope and more adequate 
financial means to the veterinary department 
of the French army; but the writer speaks 
(doubtless not without some disparagement 
of his countrymen’s efforts in this direction) 
in rather envious terms of the British Blue 
Cross and Violet Crass: 


The horse hospitals created by our British 
allies . . . are models of management. While 
everything military with us appears poor and 
gloomy, among the Britons conditions are almost 
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trucks, direct from ship to car. Nearly seven 
million feet of lumber, most of it brought from 
the United States, was used in this enterprise. 
That former sea of swamp and garbage is now 
a whirlpool of action—a miniature Duluth—that 
rings with the riot of a mighty tonnage handled 
without delay. Where once two ships were un- 
loaded in a week fourteen American vessels are 
now discharged at the same time. 


IN THE WAR 


luxurious, or at least prodigiously comfortable. 
Nothing is lacking in these establishments, how- 
ever provisional they may be; separate rooms 

. for operations and for the dressing of 
wounds; isolation posts for cases under observa- 
tion; stalls for patients arranged according to 
kind and seriousness of injury, or of malady 
(contagious or not); covered exercise tracks; 
recreation fields for convalescents; baths; drug 
stations; and so on. Is it necessary to add that 
the personnel, the veterinary doctors and nurses, 
are of the highest order? Also, the recuperated 
horses are to be counted by the hundreds of 
thousands; and the economies realized reach in- 
to the millions. . . . Since the war began the 
English alone have sent about two and a half. 
million horses into France... . 


After reviewing the services of other 
tribes of the great horse family, and of other 
draft animals employed in France and else- 
where in battle regions, the writer comes to 
the dog. 

The dogs were subjected to two periods 
of training, together occupying as much as 
eighteen months. The first took three weeks 
only; it taught the dog general alertness and 
obedience and insensibility to the various 
noises of battle. At the end of the period 
the dog was appointed to this or that special 
training. 

The dogs of the sanitary department 
proved especially useful in the night-time, 
when the eyes of stretcher-bearers would 
fail to notice many of the wounded hidden 
in shell-potted, overgrown, or otherwise dif- 
ficult country. The trench dogs were trained 
to barkless signalling of the approach of pos- 
sible danger; the “intelligence carriers” 
(the most highly trained of all) were de- 
pended upon to exchange message upon mes- 
sage to continually shifting headquarters, 
communication posts, and groups of fighters 
in the front line. 


How manv of these humble, faithful auxili- 
aries have fallen in the accomplishment of their 
tasks! . . . Their acts of heroism, of devo- 
tion, of intelligence cover a vast field of story. 
Ask the soldiers! Few are they who have not 
some touching anecdote to tell. ; 
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THE HAVASUPAI INDIANS OF THE 
CANYON 


GRAND 


N expedition sent by the American Mu- 

seum of Natural History, of New 
York, into the Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado under the direction of Mr. Leslie Spier, 
of the museum staff, has recently returned 
with a most interesting collection that illus- 
trates the life and habits of the Havasupai 
Indians who inhabit a part of the floor of 
a tributary canyon. 

Several articles have appeared in news- 
papers and periodicals which would seem to 
convey the impression that the Havasupai 
Indians have not been in contact with the 
whites of that region, and that their civili- 
zation has remained throughout the develop- 
ment of the West essentially the same as it 
was hundreds of years ago. Mr. Spier states 
that it was not his intention to convey this 
impression; that he had said that these In- 
dians had been little known—which is true— 
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and that they had not been scientifically 


- studied in a systematic manner, nor their 


peculiar tribal habits and methods of life 
preserved for future study and observation. 

The history of the Havasupai Indians is 
a bit hazy. They have a legend, in regard 
to their origin, that they are descended from 
a daughter of the god Ta-cho-pa. When 
the bad god Hokomata was about to drown 
the world Ta-cho-pa fastened his daughter 
up in a hollowed-out log and set her adrift 
upon the waters. The log finally drifted to 
the spot where the Little Colorado unites 
with the main river. Here she emerged and 
bore a son to the great planet who sent his 
rays down upon the earth for the first time, 
the Sun. Later, a daughter was born who 
was the child of the waterfall (the Mooney 
Fall, Havasu Canyon). She sent the son 
out to hunt and taught the daughter to make 
baskets. From these children—so the legends 
run—are the Havasupai descended. 

George Wharton James wrote about 1903 
in his book, “In and Around the Grand 
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Canyon,” that in that year there were about 
200 men of the Havasupai tribe inhabiting 
with their families a side canyon tributary 
on the south to. the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado in Arizona. Above the village of 
the tribe, springs unite to form a beautiful 
stream whose waters are blue, hence the 
name “Ha-Ha-va-su” (water-blue). They 
were known to the Spanish as the Coconino 
(Kohonino). The Spanish doubtless ob- 
tained the name from the Zunis, who speak 
of the Havasupai as the Kuhni Kwe, and the 
region they inhabit as Kuhni. The common 
name for them in Arizona.was Supaias, 


which is simply a dividing of their word for | 


blue, va-su, with the addition of pai, people. 


These Indians still live in primitive, temporary 
shelters thatched with reeds, boughs, and earth 
in summer and often in caves or crevices in the 
canyon in the winter. They are natural agri- 
culturists and raise quantities of peaches, pump- 
kins, corn, melons and other vegetables on their 
fertile lands at the bottom of the canyon. These 
they store in rock store-houses above the reach 
of floods. At the head of Mystic Spring Trail 
are the ruins of a prehistoric. house, of which the 
Havasupais know nothing. It was there long be- 
fore their immediate ancestors were born, and 
how old it is they have no tradition. They state, 
however, that it was used as a watch-tower 
where guards were stationed when the members 
of the tribe were at work at the mescal pits on 
Le Conte Plateau. This building (a so- 
called. Cliff Dwelling) is nothing more than a 
corn store-house where they could place their 
corn, dried peaches, dried pumpkin and other 
eatables. 


Although for many years the men of this 
tribe were supposed to be of a ferocious na- 
ture and were generally shunned, they are 
kindly, peaceable, and interested in the out- 
side world. They have their medicine men, 
and chiefs, but they seem to be almost en- 
tirely governed by the force of public opin- 
ion. Crime is practically unknown, accord- 
ing to Mr. Spier. Although they build in- 
secure brush houses for their homes, they are 
skilled basket-weavers. Their particular type 
of basket is that woven of willow, often with 
striking and brilliant designs. They still 
use baskets for cooking, made watertight by 
yucca fibre, omole, and pinion gum _ lin- 
ing. A beautiful herring-bone border often 
finishes the Havasupai baskets. This pat- 
tern is also common to the Paiutes and the 
Navahoes. They are fond of jewelry and 
buy trinkets for personal adornment of the 
traders and of the neighboring tribes. 

William Wallace Bass, perhaps the most 
famous of the guides to the Grand Canyon, 
a man who came there for his health from 


Shelbyville, Ky., worked for several years to 
benefit these little-known Indians, and finally 
succeeded in having a school established for 
them in their canyon and in getting an in- 
structor-farmer for them. Of their natural 
surroundings, Mr. James writes with enthu- 
siasm. No other tribe dwells in such an 
Arabian Nights land. Above them tower 
the great walls with their colored strata. 
The light is constantly changing over the 
towers and peaks of the rim from early 
dawn until darkness. Along the blue waters 
of their creek grow willows, mesquite, cot- 
tonwood, and other green trees. ‘Their gar- 
dens prosper. Indeed, one reason why they 
are so contented is that they are able to have 
an abundance to eat. 

They give a primitive Russo-Turkish bath 
which is a kind of ceremonial ablution. Over 
a willow frame they place layers of blankets. 
A basket of water is put under the blankets. 
After the men have entered the frame, hot 
stones are continuously thrown into the bas- 
ket of water. The reaction is obtained by 
a plunge into the icy waters of the creek im- 
mediately after the men leave the bath tent. 
While the bath is being taken it was the 
custom of the Indians to render a chant 
which is rendered by Mr. James thus: 


My children, my children, listen to me, while to 
you I speak earnestly: 

I love you, or why should I have brought you 
into being. 

I am To-cho-pa, the god of your fathers, who 
came up out of the earth from the lowest 
recess; 

’Twas I who gave my daughter to be wooed by 
the Sun and the water, 

That you, my children, might be born and live 
upon the earth. 

To-hol-woh is good, my children, for I, To-cho- 
pas, give it to you. 

Make it of willows, green willows, that grow on 
the banks of the Bavasu; 

Cover it with willows and mud that its heat 
may not be lost. 

In the fire place rocks, large and many, and make 
them fiery-hot. 

Then, as brothers, each help the other, as you 
sit in To-hol-woh. 

Those without shall bring the rocks made hot 
with fierce and burning fire; 

And those within shall sing and tell the words 
I have taught. 

Oh, To-hol-woh, thou art a gift from To-cho-pa. 

Let the heat come, and enter within us, reach 
head, face, and lungs. 

Go deep down in stomach, through arms, body, 
thighs. * 

Thus shall we be purified, made well: from all 


ill. 
Thus shall we be strengthened to keep back all 


that can harm. 
For heat alone gives life and force. 
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WHAT ARE MUSEUMS FOR? 


ERTAINLY there was never a time 

in the history of the world when 
the institutions, customs, and opinions in- 
herited from earlier generations were sub- 
jected to such critical scrutiny as they are 
to-day. Things whose merit we _ have 
hitherto taken for granted are now required 
to justify their existence from the stand- 
point of contemporary needs, or, if they can- 
not, to make way for others that can. We 
are reshaping the paraphernalia of exist- 
ence; whether wisely or not, the future 
alone can tell. 

Public museums, whether of science, art, 
industry or what not, have been inspired by 
various ideals and have performed various 
functions. Dr. F. H. Sterns, writing in the 
Scientific Monthly, gives us an illuminating 
analysis of their motives and activities, lead- 
ing up to an attempt to fix the proper place 
of the museum in the scheme of current af- 
fairs. The motives that inspire the private 
collector also underlie to a certain extent the 
assembling of material in museums: 


Objects accumulated because of curiosity or the 
wish for exclusive possession are of one sort, 
while those gathered because of intellectual in- 
terest are of another sort. The one consists of 
the unique, the unusual, or the spectacular, while 
the other is made up from the normal, the typical, 
or the historically or’ scientifically valuable. The 
one is measured by the number or the rarity of its 
specimens, while the other is judged by their rep- 
resentativeness. 

If general tendencies may be regarded as evi- 
dence, the museums have repudiated the satisfac- 
tion of curiosity as their end. Undoubtedly it is 
still a motive for the visitor, and so appeal must 
still be made to it; but no well-organized modern 
institution will cater to it. They no longer find 
a place for freaks and monstrosities. One will 
search in vain for three-legged chickens or two- 
headed calves. Fakes, such as Barnum’s mer- 
maid, which once excited so much attention, are 
rigidly barred. Museum curators devote much 
energy to the elimination of everything of doubt- 
ful authenticity, no matter how interesting it may 
be. Some places still cling to the old ways, but 
those of the better class tell us by their actions 
that they no longer consider it to be their function 
to satisfy idle curiosity. 


Rarity per se is no longer a valued at- 
tribute in museum collections. 


The sense of superiority derived from ex- 
clusive possession has likewise been discarded as 
an aim. The respectable museum no_ longer 
boasts of the uniqueness of its specimens. Things 
whose worth depends largely on their unusual- 
Ness are not wanted at all. Objects of great 
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rarity, but of real value, are freely shared with 
less fortunate institutions, either by the making of 
copies or by actual loan exhibits. No museum 
now would reserve for its own members the use 
and enjoyment of its collections. Self-glorifica- 
tion is no longer an approved motive. 

The satisfaction of intellectual interest, on the 
other hand, as the aim of a museum has now 
received the sanction both of these institutions 
themselves and of the public which supports 
them. More and more are Government agen- 
cies in city, State, and nation contributing to 
aquariums, zodlogical gardens, art galleries, and 
natural history museums, because they regard 
them to be essentially a part of the public school 
system. Universities and learned societies main- 
tain many such institutions for research. There 
is an increased desire to interest the public, and 
to make the collections as useful as possible to 
investigators, to craftsmen, to the schools, and 
to the casual visitor. The ideal now is have 
every one who enters the museum building go out 
with a broader outlook on life, a deeper concep- 
tion of the universe in which he dwells, or a 
keener appreciation of the true and the beautiful. 


Admitting that the legitimate function of 
the museum is to satisfy a thirst for knowl- 
edge, we have still the problem of weighing 
the claims of the research worker and the 
general public, together with those of pos- 
terity, in whose behalf we now preserve in 
museums objects ‘with otherwise might per- 
ish, so that future generations would be 
robbed of the privilege of inspecting and 
studying them. 


We all recognize the necessity for the careful 
preservation of those objects which are desirable 
as records. Time is a great destroyer. Moths 
and rust corrupt, and thieves are apt to steal. 
Deterioration, such as is always taking place, 
progresses much faster when specimens are neg- 
lected. It is so easy to misplace things that it 
seldom happens that they can be found when 
they are wanted unless they have Ween cared 
for. Even if such an object is found, its parts 
may be so displaced that they can not be re- 
stored to their original arrangement, or its 
record may be lost, so that its exact value or even 
its authenticity may be open to question. Some 
person or some institution mrst make it a busi- 
ness to preserve anything of artistic, historic, 
or scientific value. 


But if museums generally made this their 
chief business, they would become mere 
warehouses. To avoid deterioration due to 
exposure to light, handling, etc., both public 
exhibition and use by investigators would 
need to be abridged. 

As to the use of museums as places for re- 
search Dr. Sterns expresses rather extreme 
views: 
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Canyon,” that in that year there were about 
200 men of the Havasupai tribe inhabiting 
with their families a side canyon tributary 
on the south to. the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado in Arizona. Above the village of 
the tribe, springs unite to form a beautiful 
stream whose waters are blue, hence the 
name ‘“Ha-Ha-va-su” (water-blue). They 
were known to the Spanish as the Coconino 
(Kohonino). The Spanish doubtless ob- 
tained the name from the Zunis, who speak 
of the Havasupai as the Kuhni Kwe, and the 
region they inhabit as Kuhni. The common 
name for them in Arizona.was Supaias, 
which is simply a dividing of their word for 
blue, va-su, with the addition of pai, people. 


These Indians still live in primitive, temporary 
shelters thatched with reeds, boughs, and earth 
in summer and often in caves or crevices in the 
canyon in the winter. They are natural agri- 
culturists and raise quantities of peaches, pump- 
kins, corn, melons and other vegetables on their 
fertile lands at the bottom of the canyon. These 
they store in rock store-houses above the reach 
of floods. At the head of Mystic Spring Trail 
are the ruins of a prehistoric. house, of which the 
Havasupais know nothing. It was there long be- 
fore their immediate ancestors were born, and 
how old it is they have no tradition. They state, 
however, that it was used as a watch-tower 
where guards were stationed when the members 
of the tribe were at work at the mescal pits on 
Le Conte Plateau. This building (a so- 
called. Cliff Dwelling) is nothing more than a 
corn store-house where they could place their 
corn, dried peaches, dried pumpkin and other 
eatables. 


Although for many years the men of this 
tribe were supposed to be of a ferocious na- 
ture and were generally shunned, they are 
kindly, peaceable, and interested in the out- 
side world. They have their medicine men, 
and chiefs, but they seem to be almost en- 
tirely governed by the force of public opin- 
ion. Crime is practically unknown, accord- 
ing to Mr. Spier. Although they build in- 
secure brush houses for their homes, they are 
skilled basket-weavers. Their particular type 
of basket is that woven of willow, often with 
striking and brilliant designs. They still 
use baskets for cooking, made watertight by 
yucca fibre, omole, and pinion gum _ lin- 
ing. A beautiful herring-bone border often 
finishes the Havasupai baskets. This pat- 
tern is also common to the Paiutes and the 
Navahoes. They are fond of jewelry and 
buy trinkets for personal adornment of the 
traders and of the neighboring tribes. 

William Wallace Bass, perhaps the most 
famous of the guides to the Grand Canyon, 
a man who came there for his health from 


Sheibyville, Ky., worked for several years to 
benefit these little-known Indians, and finally 
succeeded in having a school established for 
them in their canyon and in getting an in- 
structor-farmer for them. Of their natural 
surroundings, Mr. James writes with enthu- 
siasm. No other tribe dwells in such an 
Arabian Nights land. Above them tower 
the great walls with their colored strata. 
The light is constantly changing over the 
towers and peaks of the rim from early 
dawn until darkness. Along the blue waters 
of their creek grow willows, mesquite, cot- 
tonwood, and other green trees. Their gar- 
dens prosper. Indeed, one reason why they 
are so contented is that they are able to have 
an abundance to eat. 

They give a primitive Russo-Turkish bath 
which is a kind of ceremonial ablution. Over 
a willow frame they place layers of blankets. 
A basket of water is put under the blankets. 
After the men have entered the frame, hot 
stones are continuously thrown into the bas- 
ket of water. The reaction is obtained by 
a plunge into the icy waters of the creek im- 
mediately after the men leave the bath tent. 
While the bath is being taken it was the 
custom of the Indians to render a chant 
which is rendered by Mr. James thus: 


My children, my children, listen to me, while to 
you I speak earnestly: 

I love you, or why should I have brought you 
into being. 

I am To-cho-pa, the god of your fathers, who 
came up out of the earth from the lowest 
recess; 

’Twas I who gave my daughter to be wooed by 
the Sun and the water, 

That you, my children, might be born and live 
upon the earth. 

To-hol-woh is good, my children, for I, To-cho- 
pas, give it to you. 

Make it of willows, green willows, that grow on 
the banks of the Bavasu; 

Cover it with willows and mud that its heat 
may not be lost. 

In the fire place rocks, large and many, and make 
them fiery-hot. 

Then, as brothers, each help the other, as you 
sit in To-hol-woh. 

Those without shall bring the rocks made hot 
with fierce and burning fire; 

And those within shall sing and tell the words 
I have taught. 

Oh, To-hol-woh, thou art a gift from To-cho-pa. 

Let the heat come, and enter within us, reach 
head, face, and lungs. 

Go deep down in stomach, through arms, body, 
thighs. : 

Thus shall we be purified, made well: from all 


ill. 

Thus shall we be strengthened to keep back all 
that can harm. 

For heat alone gives life and force. 
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WHAT ARE MUSEUMS FOR? 


ERTAINLY there was never a time 

in the history of the world when 
the institutions, customs, and opinions in- 
herited from earlier generations were sub- 
jected to such critical scrutiny as they are 
to-day. Things whose merit we _ have 
hitherto taken for granted are now required 
to justify their existence from the stand- 
point of contemporary needs, or, if they can- 
not, to make way for others that can. We 
are reshaping the paraphernalia of exist- 
ence; whether wisely or not, the future 
alone can tell. 

Public museums, whether of science, art, 
industry or what not, have been inspired by 
various ideals and have performed various 
functions. Dr. F. H. Sterns, writing in the 
Scientific Monthly, gives us an illuminating 
analysis of their motives and activities, lead- 
ing up to an attempt to fix the proper place 
of the museum in the scheme of current af- 
fairs. The motives that inspire the private 
collector also underlie to a certain extent the 
assembling of material in museums: 


Objects accumulated because of curiosity or the 
wish for exclusive possession are of one sort, 
while those gathered because of intellectual in- 
terest are of another sort. The one consists of 
the unique, the unusual, or the spectacular, while 
the other is made up from the normal, the typical, 
or the historically or’scientifically valuable. The 
one is measured by the number or the rarity of its 
specimens, while the other is judged by their rep- 
resentativeness. 

If general tendencies may be regarded as evi- 
dence, the museums have repudiated the satisfac- 
tion of curiosity as their end. Undoubtedly it is 
still a motive for the visitor, and so appeal must 
still be made to it; but no well- organized modern 
institution will cater to it. They no longer find 
a place for freaks and monstrosities. One will 
search in vain for three-legged chickens or two- 
headed calves. Fakes, such as Barnum’s mer- 
maid, which once ex¢ited so much attention, are 
rigidly barred. Museum curators devote much 
energy to the elimination of everything of doubt- 
ful authenticity, no matter how interesting it may 
be. Some places still cling to the old ways, but 
those of the better class tell us by their actions 
that they no longer consider it to be their function 
to satisfy idle curiosity. 


Rarity per se is no longer a valued at- 
tribute in museum collections. 


The sense of superiority derived from ex- 
clusive possession has likewise been discarded as 
an aim. The respectable museum no _ longer 
boasts of the uniqueness of its specimens. Things 
whose worth depends largely on their unusual- 
Ness are not wanted at all. Objects of great 
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rarity, but of real value, are freely shared with 
less fortunate institutions, either by the making of 
copies or by actual loan exhibits. No museum 
now would reserve for its own members the use 
and enjoyment of its collections. Self-glorifica- 
tion is no longer an approved motive. 

The satisfaction of intellectual interest, an the 
other hand, as the aim of a museum has now 
received the sanction both of these institutions 
themselves and of the public which supports 
them. More and more are Government agen- 
cies in city, State, and nation contributing to 
aquariums, zodlogical gardens, art galleries, and 
natural history museums, because they regard 
them to be essentially a part of the public school 
system. Universities and learned societies main- 
tain many such institutions for research. There 
is an increased desire to interest the public, and 
to make the collections as useful as possible to 
investigators, to craftsmen, to the schools, and 
to the casual visitor. The ideal now is have 
every one who enters the museum building go out 
with a broader outlook on life, a deeper concep- 
tion of the universe in which he dwells, or a 
keener appreciation of the true and the beautiful. 


Admitting that the legitimate function of 
the museum is to satisfy a thirst for knowl- 
edge, we have still the problem of weighing 
the claims of the research worker and the 
general public, together with those of pos- 
terity, in whose behalf we now preserve in 
museums objects ‘with otherwise might per- 
ish, so that future generations would be 
robbed of the privilege of inspecting and 
studying them. 


We all recognize the necessity for the careful 
preservation of those objects which are desirable 
as records. Time is a great destroyer. Moths 
and rust corrupt, and thieves are apt to steal. 
Deterioration, such as is always taking place, 
progresses much faster when specimens are neg- 
lected. It is so easy to misplace things that it 
seldom happens that they can be found when 
they are wanted unless they have been cared 
for. Even if such an object is found, its parts 
may be so displaced that they can not be re- 
stored to their original arrangement, or its 
record may be lost, so that its exact value or even 
its authenticity may be open to question. Some 
person or some institution mvst make it a busi- 
ness to preserve anything of artistic, historic, 
or scientific value. 


But if museums generally made this their 
chief business, they would become mere 
warehouses. To avoid deterioration due to 
exposure to light, handling, etc., both public 
exhibition and use by investigators would 
need to be abridged. 

As to the use of museums as places for re- 
search Dr. Sterns expresses rather extreme 
views: 
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Research is better carried out in other places. 
The great fields of nature are the places to study 
nature’s ways. Museums at their best contain 
but a human selection of the things of the uni- 
verse, and any conclusion based on their speci- 
mens is liable to errors due to the personal bias 
of the selector. Collections should represent the 
organized results of systematic investigations 
rather than their sole basis. Museums should 
be more of a record of researches successfully 
completed and now made available for all, than 
of places to carry on such work. 


(True of some kinds of research, this is 
certainly not true of others. For example, 
a naturalist who undertakes to revise the 
classification of a group of animals or plants 
must depend mainly upon museum material, 
since he cannot hope to duplicate by his own 
efforts in the field the labors of scores or 
hundreds of collectors.) 
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’ Lastly, granting the great if not the ex- 
clusive importance of the museum as an edu- 
cational institution for the public at large, 
Dr. Sterns reminds us that 


there still remains the question of the type of 
education to be given. Most of these institu- 
tions seem to be to-day in the position the uni- 
versities were fifty years ago. They believe 
their function to be educational, but the public 
must have no say in what it wili be taught. 
The museums have a “required course of study,” 
and this is cultural rather than practical. A 
few great museums are now trying the “elective 
system,” they have added technical and occupa- 
tional “classes,” and they are even going in for 
“university” extension. In this democratization 
of the museums, the needs and desires of the 
people are being taken more into account, and 
room is being found ‘even for the craftsman. A 
museum’s chief function is educational, in the 
widest sense of that term. 








THE NEW ERA 


GOOD while ago the Scientific 

American ventured the _ suggestion 
that the impetus given by the world war to 
scientific research might produce material 
and intellectual results that would indem- 
* . 
nify humanity for all that the struggle has 
cost. On another occasion the same journal 
remarked: 


The thaumaturgy of the great war is no way 
more strikingly evinced than in the creation of 
various official bodies for the sake of promoting 
the acquisition of knowledge rather than its appli- 
cation. Officialdom finally realizes that it is im- 
possible to raise crops without first sowing the 
seed. Adversity is a rough but efficient school- 
master, and the chastisement that humanity is 
now undergoing has already driven home some 
priceless lessons. 


Certainly the war has completely altered 
the attitude of the powers that be, on both 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean, toward scien- 
tific investigation. In a brief address, pub- 
lished in Science, dealing with the changed 
order of ideas on this subject, Prof. G. E. 
Hale, chairman of the National Research 
Council, says: 


At the outbreak of the war the average states- 
man of the Allied powers was but little concerned 
with the interest of research. Necessity, how- 
ever, soon opened his eyes. He began to perceive 
the enormous advantages derived by Germany 
from the utilization of science, and sought to off- 
set them by the creation of appropriate agencies. 
Thus arose throughout the British Empire a 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
RESEARCH 


group of councils for scientific and industrial 
research. ‘The first of these was established in 
England by an order in council issued in 1915. 
Subsequently, Canada, Australia and South Africa 
followed the example of the mother country, and 
New Zealand proposes to do likewise. The 
world-wide movement swept across the empire, 
and its benefits will be felt in every country under 
the British flag. A similar awakening was ex- 
perienced in France and Italy, but in both of these 
countries the pressure of the war concentrated 
attention for the moment upon military prob- 
lems. At present, the needs of industry are also 
under consideration, and research organizations 
are being developed to meet them. 


Our own country followed suit by estab- 
lishing the National Research Council, 
which has justified its existence so admir- 
ably that everybody hopes it will be made 
a permanent institution. 

The exigencies of the moment have given 
a one-sided character to the work of these 
various national organizations, which have 
thus far devoted their attention almost en- 
tirely to industrial problems. ‘This fact is 
exemplified in the work of the British Ad- 
visory Council for Scientific and Industrial 
Research during the year 1916-17, as set 
forth in its first annual report. 


In this period it devoted itself mainly to the 
organization of industrial research, partly be- 
cause of the prime importance of stimulating and 
fixing the interest of manufacture in the develop- 
ment of industry through research, and partly be- 
cause the effect of the war has been to render 
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industrial leaders more susceptible than ever be- 
fore to the growth of new ideas. In pure science, 
on the contrary, the war has seriously affected the 
prosecution of research, because so many investi- 
gators have been drawn into military and indus- 
trial activities. Thus, while the advisory council 
strongly emphasizes the fundamental importance 
of pure science, it has been forced to postpone its 
activities in this field until the arrival of more 
favorable conditions. | 

The British Advisory Council, aided by a gov- 
ernment appropriation of one million pounds, is 
actively promoting the organization of trade re- 
search associations for the, mutual benefit of the 
members of the great industries. Thus a pro- 
visional committee representative of the British 
cotton industry has proposed the establishment of 
a codperative association for research in cotton, 
to include in its membership cotton spinning, the 
thread-making firms, cloth, lace, and hosiery manu- 
facturers, bleachers, dyers, printers, and finishers, 
which will. eonduct researches extending from 
the study-of the cotton plant to the “finishing” 
of the manufactured article. The woolen and 
worsted manufacturers of Great Britain are also 
drafting the constitution of a research association, 
and the Irish flax spinners and weavers are about 
to do likewise. Research associations will be 
established by the Scottish shale oil industry and 
the photographie manufacturers, while various 
other British industries are looking in the same 
direction. Thus a national movement for re- 
search, directly resulting from the war, has al- 
ready made marked headway. 


In the United States, where research car- 
ried on in the laboratories of individual cor- 
porations, such as the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, the General Elec- 
tric Company, the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, the Dupont Companies and the West- 
inghouse Electric Company, has been so 
rich in results for the whole nation, 
there are also some promising examples 
of codperative research, analogous to the 
enterprises recently launched in Great 
Britain. 


A useful example is that afforded by the Na- 
tional Canners’ Association, which has established 
a central research laboratory in Washington, 
where any member of the association can send 
his problems for solution and where ex- 
tensive investigations, the results of which are 
important to the entire industry, are also con- 
ducted. 

The National Research Council, aided and sup- 
ported by the Engineering Foundation, is just 
entering upon an extensive campaign for the pro- 
motion of industrial research. In addition to a 
strong active committee, comprising the heads of 
leading industrial laboratories and _ others 
prominently identified with scientific methods 
of developing American industries, an advisory 
committee has been formed to back the move- 
ment. 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST POISON- 
GAS FACTORY 


IT by bit the veil of secrecy is being 

lifted from the war activities of the 
lately belligerent countries, and facts are 
coming to light that surpass in interest the 
liveliest bulletins from the firing line. One 
of these revelations is contributed to the New 
York Times by Mr. Richard Barry, who has 
paid a visit to a government establishment 
concerning which hardly a shred of infor- 
mation had previously reached the public. 
He tells us: 


Twenty-six miles from Baltimore, on the edge 
of the Government’s vast Aberdeen ordnance 
proving grounds, is a 300-acre tract, fenced off 
even from the comparative publicity of the con- 
ventional big guns, guarded from prying eyes 
along every rod by soldiers with drawn bayonets. 
Twelve months ago it was a Maryland farm. 
To-day it is the largest poison-gas factory on 
earth. It can produce, probably three or four 
times over, more mustard gas, phosgene, chlorine 
and other noxious fumes than the intensified war 
output of England, France, and Germany com- 
bined. It was just completed and ready to func- 
tion for the $60,000,000 invested there when the 


armistice was signed on November 11. Now it 
lies silent and idle like the great cannon along 
the Lorraine border, but ready to operate at a 
moment’s notice. 


The writer was shown over the plant by 
the commanding officer, Col. W. H. Walker, 
late professor of chemical engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Colonel Walker expounded the history of gas 
warfare to his visitor, and pointed out that 
the Germans evidently had no idea of using 
gas when the war began; otherwise they 
would have used it sooner and more effect- 
ively than they did. They would, in all 
probability, have speedily won the war if they 
had used at the outset the methods that were 
ultimately developed. 

“The French and English, as you know, were 
reluctant to use gas, deeming it inhumanitarian. 
Our Government suffered from the same inde- 
cision in the early months of our part in the war. 
However, we came to it in time, just as did the 
French and English. But, although the English 
finally utilized every available facility they could 
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command in the manufacture of toxic gases, their 
total production at its highest point never went 
above an average of thirty tons a day. . The best 
the French could do was much less than this. 
You can ‘get the whole story in one sentence 
when I tell you that our American capacity for 
September and October was on an average of two 
hundred tons a day. Remember that these figures 
are not in pounds, as powder figures are usually 
given, but in tons. And a drop of gas, properly 
placed, kills or-incapacitates.” 

“What was the German production?” I asked. 

“We do not know,” replied Colonel Walker, 
“but from available data and the estimates of 
military observers on the ground we do not think 
it was over thirty tons a day. It may have been 
fifty tons a day, but certainly no more. 

“It was last October before the American Gov- 
ernment decided to manufacture poison gas on a 
scale commensurate with the rest of our military 
preparations.” 

The Government’s investment here is $60,000,- 
000. Elsewhere there has been spent, at various 
subsidiary plants, about $12,000,000. Thus all 
told the United States has spent about $72,000,000 
in the manufacture of toxic gases, practically 
none of which have any commercial value. 


The immense plant, with its miles of rail- 
way and piping, and a bewildering array of 
apparatus installed in buildings of concrete 
and sheet iron, is remarkable not only for 
having been completed in less than a year, 
but also and especially because it embodies 
many new ideas, for which Colonel Walker 
is chiefly responsible. The British and 
French experts who came to aid in the un- 
dertaking eventually became students rather 
than teachers. . 

As might have been expected, it was diffi- 
cult to find laborers and operators for an es- 
tablishment that bristled with new and un- 
known dangers. On one occasion a general 
panic was caused by a cloud of dust from an 
ox-cart, which was mistaken for poison gas. 
Colonel Walker said: 


“Finally we found that no one could or would 
do the work except soldiers, and the army then 
detailed to us the necessary allotments. When 
the armistice was signed we had more than 7000 
men, all drafted American citizens, doing the 
work for $30 a month, but without honor or 
glory. At one time we had over 14,000.” 

“The work of these boys is beyond praise,” said 
Colonel Walker, who spoke of this phase of 
the activity with deep, affectionate feeling. “I 
have been striving to get the army authorities 
to recognize it by bestowing a Service -Medal. 
I contend that no soldier on the firing line is more 
entitled to it. These fellows have been here risk- 
ing their lives, day by day, for a pittance. 
Nothing but patriotism induced them to do it. 
And every man knew that every time he went 
to work he stood in imminent danger of serious 
injury and of losing his life.” 


Mr. Barry went through the two large 
hospitals attached to the plant, and he tells 
some blood-curdling stories of the innumer- 
able injuries caused by the treacherous gases. 
He believes that when the records of the war 
are published it will be found that the per- 
centage of casualties at the Edgewater Ar- 
senal, as this plant is called, was as high as 
that of any division of the Army in France. 
(We must await official verification of the 


statement that during last August the admis-’ 


sions to the hospital from the: mustard-gas 
plant were at the rate of 314 per cent. of the 
force per day/) 

The writer plausibly asserts that the prep- 
arations made at this establishment for large- 
scale production of gas, having become 
known to the German authorities, .were an 
important factor in leading the enemy to sign 
the armistice. The commanding officer stated : 


“Our idea was to have containers that would 
hold a ton of mustard gas carried over fortresses 
like Metz and Coblenz by plane, and released 
with a time fuse arranged for explosion several 
hundred feet above the forts. The mustard gas, 
being heavier than air, would then slowly settle 
while it also dispersed. A oné-ton container could 
thus be made to account for perhaps an acre or 
more of territory, and not one living thing, not 
even a rat, would live through it. The planes 


- were made and successfully demonstrated, the 


containers were made, and we were turning out 
the mustard gas in the requisite quantities in 
September. 

“However, there were obstacles besides the 
physical to overcome. The allied Governments 
were not in favor of such wholesale gas attack 
by air. England was the first to accede to it, 
but France hesitated because of her fear of re- 
prisals. Finally, the French Government con- 
sented, but only with the proviso that the attack 
would not be made until our line had advanced 
so that there was no chance of the gas being 
blown back into French territory and until the 
allied command was in complete command of 
the air so as to insure safety from possible re- 
prisals. These two conditions could not have 
been met before next spring. It was then that 
we planned to release the one-ton containers over 
the German cities which were fortified and so 
became subject to attack under the laws of war. 

“We would have had ready in France for such 
an attack thousands of tons of mustard gas. 
There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
we could have wiped out any German city we 
pleased to single out, and probably several of 
them, within a few hours of giving the release 
signal. 

“We closed down the day the armistice was 
signed. We had more than 2500 tons waiting on 
the piers ready for shipment. Somehow we had 
been cheated of our prey, but we were content. 
We felt sure the gas had done its work even 
though most of it still lay idle in our dooryard.” 
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THE NEW BOOKS 
WAR AND PEACE 


The Great Adventure. By Theodore Roose- 
velt. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 204 pp. $1. 

In this little book Colonel Roosevelt pays his 
tribute to the officers and men of our army in 
France, who, he says, “have established a record 
such as only the few very finest troops of any 
other army could equal, and which could not be 
surpassed.” Colonel Roosevelt proceeds to show 
why it is that Americans were willing to give 
their lives in the Great Adventure, and how a 
sound nationalism is related to a sound inter- 
nationalism. He cannot refrain from a word of 
warning against “parlor Bolshevism”—a peril to 
which America seems peculiarly subject. 


Foch The Man. By Clara E. Laughlin. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 155 pp. Ill. $1. 

This first popular biography of the Allied Gen- 
eral-in-Chief has been given to the world by an 
American woman who was singularly fortunate 
in securing materials that never before had been 
made known to the English-speaking world. There 
is a prefatory word of appreciation from Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Réquin, of the French General Staff, 
who contributed the character sketch of Marshal 
Foch to the December number of this REvIEW. 
Miss Laughlin’s account of the great Marshal’s 
gracefully written and _ interesting 
throughout. 


The Essentials of an Enduring Victory. 
By André Chéradame. Charles Scribner's Sons. 


259 pp. Ill. $1.50. 

A book written for the express purpose of stim- 
ulating public opinion during the armistice period 
preceding permanent peace. M. Chéradame, the 
French publicist, who is now in this country, 
wishes to warn the Allies against the dangers 
of any form of negotiated peace. He insists on 
Germany’s absolute disarmament and full repara- 
tion for war damages. 


The People’s Part in Peace. By Ordway 
Tead. Henry Holt & Co. 156 pp. $1.10. 

A popular statement of the problems before the 
Peace Conference in their economic aspects. Ex- 
cluding from his consideration questions of self- 
determination, territorial adjustment, and _polit- 
ical demands of all sorts, the author concentrates 
on questions of raw materials, foreign trade and 
investments, shipping, and labor laws. His aim 
is to show how practical effect may be given to 
the Inter-Allied Labor War Aims, which he re- 
gards as in complete harmony with President 
Wilson’s “fourteen points.” 


Impressions of the Kaiser. 
Hill. Harper & Brothers. 


By David Jayne 
368 pp. $2. 
The title of Dr. Hill’s book only partly con- 


notes its content; for the “impressions” have been 
expanded, by orderly and scholarly process, into 
a connected, clearly-stated exposition of German 
imperialism. As American Ambassador to Ger- 
many in 1908-11, Dr. Hill came to know the 
Kaiser well at a time when he was “under fire” 
on the field of diplomacy. Dr. Hill’s account is 
restrained, judicious, and temperate throughout. 
His method of dealing with Wilhelm II is the 
historian’s method—that is to say, he lets the 
Kaiser reveal himself through his own acts &nd 
words. 


The United States in the World War. By 
John Bach McMaster. D. Appleton & Company. 
485 pp. $3. 

A convenient summary of the documentary and 
diplomatic history of the part played by the 
United States in the Great War. The story be- 
gins with Germany’s declaration of war in 1914, 
and proceeds with an account of each successive 
phase of the conflict that had a bearing on the 
final decision of the United States to enter the 
war. There are chapters on neutral trade, on the 
war restrictions placed on it, the sinking of the 
Lusitania and other ships without warning, the 
campaigns of propaganda carried on in America, 
and the revelations of German intrigue that came 
after our active participation began. 


The Reckoning. By James M. Beck. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 225 pp. $1.50. 


A timely discussion of the moral aspects of the 
peace problem, with particular reference to the 
reconstruction of Germany and of America’s part 
as peacemaker. The concluding chapter is an ex- 
position of President Wilson’s “fourteen points” 
in which the author does not hesitate to express 
dissent from such statements of principle as seem 
to him inadequate. . 


The World War and Leadership in a De- 
mocracy. By Richard T. Ely. The Macmillan 
Company. 189 pp. $1.50. 

In this little book Professor Ely condenses the 
fruitage of a lifetime devoted to the study of the 
conditions and problems that are suggested by 
the title. Forty years ago he was a student at 
the German universities of Halle, Heidelberg, 
and Berlin. His last visit to Germany was in 
1913; and throughout the intervening period his 
observation of the factors of German strength 
and weakness was kept up through various con- 
tracts. Professor Ely’s mature estimate of the 
sources of Germany’s power is important. He 
concedes much to the German encouragement of 
leadership in a democracy, which is really the 
chief contribution made by the book. From this 
point of view, Professor Ely disapproves of pri- 
mary elections and refuses to accept the referen- 
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dum or the recall as panaceas. On the other 
hand, he makes thought-provoking suggestions 
regarding the range and possibilities of leader- 
ship in American public life. He is a firm be- 
liever in the value of the representative system 
as worked out in our democracy. 


The World’s Debate. By William Barry. 
George H. Doran Company. 332 pp. $1.50. 

A Catholic priest’s review and defense of the 
course of the Allies in the war. Although writ- 
ten from an English standpoint, it contains an 
appreciative chapter on America’s part in_ the 
great debate. Dr. Barry is a distinguished Eng- 
lish scholar and historian. 


America and Britain. By H. H. Powers. The 
Macmillan Company. 76 pp. 40 cents. 

A frank, straightforward story of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations from Colonial days to the present 
morfient. Mr. Powers does well to make no con- 
cealment of the fact that this is, as he says, “the 
record of two very human peoples, both keen in 
the pursuit of self-interest, and much more con- 
scious of immediate than of ultimate ends.” Nev- 
ertheless, as Mr. Powers points out, these peoples 
have always on the whole gotten on together, 
and have differed and even quarreled without 
permanent estrangement. It is his conviction that 
as no crisis in our history has been, or could have 
been safely passed without the sympathy of Great 
Britain, so it may be said from this time on, not 
a single crisis in the history of either people can 
be safely passed without mutual aid and help. 


The Doctor in War. By Woods Hutchinson. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 481 pp. III. $2.50. 

The value and interest of Dr. Hutchinson’s 
book is in no way lessened because the fighting 
has stopped, The facts that it sets forth are of 
permanent interest, having to do not merely with 
the welfare of the soldier and sailor in war- 
time, but with the physical progress of the race 
in time of peace. What Dr. Hutchinson learned 
in his year passed in the base hospitals and train- 
ing camps in England,: France, and Italy has a 
direct application in the unceasing warfare with 
disease that is conducted by all modern nations. 
The distinctly optimistic tone of the book would 
seem to most readers to be fully justified by the 
triumphs of medical and surgical science that it 
describes. We may indeed accept the physical 
upbuilding of our troops as one of the compensa- 
tions for the hardships that our country has under- 
gone in taking its part in the Great War. 


The Ninety-First: The First at Camp 
Lewis. By Alice Palmer Henderson. Tacoma: 


John C. Barr. 510 pp. 

We have in this story of the Ninety-first Division 
at Camp Lewis a book which derives its broad, 
general interest from its definitely local character. 
The call to arms created like magic a series of 
military towns. If a writer undertook to tell 
about the human side of experience in all these 
camps, the attempt would fail. Each camp was 
large enough and varied enough to justify an 
elaborate picture of its own. Furthermore, such 
a picture, to be clear and consistent, must pertain 
to a particular period in the life of the camp, 


and cannot very well describe successive divi- 
sions, but must content itself with one body of 
men who at a particular time were organized as 
the population of this military community. Mrs 
Henderson, who is an accomplished scholar in 
Northwestern history and conversant with natura! 
science, gives a most agreeable picture of the 
topography of Camp Lewis, and reminds us of the 
history of the Lewis and Clark exploration. The 
book contains many pictures of officers and camp 
scenes, and has a series of pages left partly blank 
for the personal records of individual soldiers. 
This idea is so good that one may suggest the 
author would have been justified in increasing 
the number of such pages. The very freedom 
and informality of the book adds to its value for 
the thousands who were associated with the 
Ninety-first Division at Camp Lewis, while help- 
ing to show other divisional or cantonment his- 
torians how great is the opportunity to make an 
indispensable book while memories are fresh and 
illustrations are available. 
s ] 


Heroes of Aviation. By Laureance La Tour- 
ette Driggs. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
301 pp. Ill. $1.50. 


Interesting accounts of the achievements of 
French, British, and American airmen during the 
war. One striking fact brought out by the author 
is that twenty British aviators have exceeded by 
over one hundred the number of victories claimed 
by the best twenty aces of the Germans. In this 
volume, for the first time, the complete story of 
- American Lafayette Escadrille is given in de- 
tall. 


German Submarine Warfare. By Wesley 
Frost. D. Appleton & Company. 243 pp. III. 
$1.50. 


The author of this book was United States con- 
sul at Queenstown when the Lusitania was sunk, 
and had intimate knowledge, not only of that 
crime, but of many other U-boat sinkings of mer- 
chant vessels, has made a careful study of the 
methods and spirit of German submarine warfare. 
Having examined the reports of hundreds of sur- 


. vivors of torpedoed ships and verified many stor- 


ies of German ruthlessness, his testimony and 
conclusions are of the highest importance. His 
reports of these matters to the Government at 
Washington were officially commended by the 
Secretary of State and an introduction to the 
present volume is supplied by Mr. Frank Lyon 
Polk, Counsellor for the Department. 


Alsace-Lorraine. By George Wharton Ed- 
wards. Philadelphia: The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany. 335 pp. Ill. $6. 


As a relief from the political and diplomatic dis- 
cussions of Alsace-Lorraine, this volume of 
sketches of the people, country, and many of the 
ancient buildings of the two provinces, together 
with the descriptive text by Mr. Edwards is most 
entertaining. Most of the drawings are repro- 
duced in color and remind one of the best exam- 
ples of the earlier work of Mr. Edwards, as pre- 
sented in “Vanished Halls and Cathedrals of 
France” and “Vanished Towers and Chimes of 
Flanders.” c 
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Unchained Russia. By Charles Edward 
Russell. D. Appleton and Company. 323 pp. $1.50. 


Mr. Russell was a member of the American 
Special Diplomatic Mission to Russia in 1917. 
In this volume he states clearly and tersely the 
various political points of view in the new Rus- 
sia, and answers many questions about the land 
and the people that Americans have been asking 
for many months. He has made a useful con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the present régime 
in that puzzling country. 


The City of Trouble. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


By Meriel Buchanan. 
242 pp. $1.35. 


The writer of this story of Petrograd since the 
revolution of 1917 is the daughter of Sir George 
Buchanan, for eight years British Ambassador 
to Russia. Miss Buchanan begins her dramatic 
narrative with the Czar’s downfall and brings 
it down to the departure of the British Am- 
bassador from Petrograd early this year. Per- 
haps no other book in English has given so vivid 
a picture of individual life in Russia during the 
past two troublous years as this unpretentious 
little volume. 


The Village: Russian Impressions. By 
Ernest Poole. The Macmillan Company. 234 
pp. $1.50. 

It is the purpose of Mr. Poole’s book to show 


how the Russian peasantry, who make up nearly 
ninety per cent. of the total population of the 


country, have reacted to the war and the Russian 


Revolution. Mr. Poole acquired his material by 
talking with Russians of every degree whom he 
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met on the roads and throughout the countryside. 
In other words, he made a practise of “keeping 
his ear to the ground.” 


Luxemburg and Her Neighbors. By Ruth 
Putnam. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 484 pp. Ill. $2.50. 


Now that the remaking of the map of Europe 
is reviving interest especially in all the smaller 
states, there is peculiar timeliness in the appear- 
ance of this well-written and scholarly account 
of the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg from the eve 
of the French Revolution to the outbreak of the 
Great War in 1914, with a preliminary survey 
of eight centuries from 963 to 1780. The entire 
Grand Duchy has an area of 999 square miles, 
its greatest length being fifty-five miles and its 
greatest breadth thirty-four. It is still what it 
has been for a thousand years—a borderland be- 
tween Teutonic, Gallic, and Belgic peoples. 
Rhenish Prussia lies to the North and East, Lor- 
raine on the South, France to the Southwest, and 
Belgium on the West. Miss Putnam’s story of 
the political fortunes of the little Duchy will be 
quite new to most American readers. 


Serbia. 
Company. 256 pp. 

Readers of Mr. Stead’s article on Serbia in 
the December Review oF Reviews will find 
in the latest volume of the “Home University 
Library” an excellent authoritative treatment of 
the subject, giving much information of an en- 
cyclopedic kind which cannot be presented within 
the limits of an ordinary magazine article. The 
preface is supplied by the Serbian Minister in 
London, and there is a bibliography at the end 
of the volume. 


By L. F. Waring. Henry Holt and 
60 cents. 


BIOGRAPHY: RECOLLECTIONS: 
EXPERIENCES 


Men Who Have Meant Much to Me. By 
John B. Calvert. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
223 pp. $1.25. 

Dr. Calvert brings together in this volume a 
series of tributes, eleven in number (which he 
had written and published separately) to the 
character and services of men with whom he had 
been associated—most of them, perhaps all, hav- 
ing been prominent in the educational or religious 
work of the American Baptist Church. The first 
and most extended is an appreciation of Dr. 
Martin B. Anderson, who was for thirty-five 
years president of the University of Rochester, 
and whose marked personality impressed itself 
upon thousands of students. The second man in 
the list is the late Edward Bright, who for thirty- 
eight years was editor of the Examiner, a widely 
influential denominational paper. The Rev. Dr. 
George H. Brigham was a secretary of the Bap- 
tist Missionary Society, and Dr. Daniel C. Eddy 
Was active in Baptist home missions and a leader 
of the Baptist churches. The other men to whom 
this book pays tribute are William Cauldwell, 
James D. Squires, Henry W. Barnes, Charles W. 


Brooks, Lemuel Moss, Thomas Oakes Conant, and 
Henry Lyman Morehouse,—all of them typical 
American leaders of their generation. 


Chapters from My Life. By Sir Henry S. 
Lunn. Cassell & Co. 422 pp. Ill. 10/6 net. 

Sir Henry Lunn is better known to Americans 
as Dr. Lunn, at one time editor of the Review of 
the Churches. The author of these autobio- 
graphical chapters, while still active and influen- 
tial in England, has had a long experience of use- 
ful service and valuable association. He was 
educated in two professions, and was a medical 
missionary in India, as well as a Methodist min- 
ister. He returned to England and took part in 
many social and religious movements, being inti- 
mately associated with the late Rev. Hugh Price 
Hughes and many leaders in all denominations. 
The great work of his life has been directed to- 
ward the reunion of the Protestant churches. This 
volume is a very valuable contribution to the 
history of religious progress in Great Britain 
during the past forty years. Sir Henry’s reminis- 
censes include also his American visits. 
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Correspondence of Sir Arthur Helps. 
Edited by his son, E. A. Helps. 405 pp. $4. 

This remarkable collection of letters covers the 
period 1829-75, and is concerned chiefly with cur- 
rent politics and literature in Great Britain. The 
son has included in the volume several articles 
written by his father for Fraser’s Magazine in 
the sixties of the last century. Sir Arthur en- 
joyed the confidence and friendship of Queen 
Victoria and was on terms of intimacy with 
Tennyson, Dean Stanley, John Stuart Mill, Dis- 
raeli, Froude, Carlyle, Dickens, Kingsley, and 
many other English leaders of their generation. 
Some of the correspondence printed in this volume 
was with Harriet Beecher Stowe, and recalls the 
publication of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 


From Turkish Toils. By Mrs. Esther 
Mugerditchian. George H. Doran Company. 45 
pp. 10 cents. 

The narrative of an Armenian family’s escape 
from their Turkish oppressors. The writer is the 
wife of an Armenian pastor who became at- 
tached to the British Oriental Consular Service 
in 1896 and in 1904 was appointed British Vice 


Consul in Dear Biker. Mrs. Mugerditchian and 
her family, dressed in Kurdish costume, succeed- 
ed in making their escape into the country held 
by the Russians. Her husband is at present serv- 
ing the British authorities of Egypt. 


Reminiscences of Lafcadio Hearn. By Set- 
suko Koizumi. Houghton, Mifflin. 88 pp. $1. 


Rarely has a wife written so tender and inti- 
mate a record of her husband’s life as that re- 
vealed to us by the translation from Japanese 
into English of “Reminiscences of Lafcadio 
Hearn,” by his Japanese wife, Setsuko Koizumi. 
It shows us the lovelier side of Hearn’s character, 
his devotion to his work and to his family, his 
tenderness and love for the trees, flowers, and in- 
sects that were in his garden, and beyond this the 
utter peace and satisfaction of his simple life in 
Japan far from the disturbances of our Western 
civilization. In the last chapter, Madame Set- 
suko writes of the things Hearn liked extremely. 
They were: “The west, sunsets, summer, the sea, 
swimming, the Japanese cedar, lonely cemeteries, 
insects, ghostly tales, and songs. . . . One of his 
pleasures was to wear the vukata in his study 





RELIGION: THEOLOGY: PSYCHIC 
PHENOMENA: ETHICS 


The Twentieth Century Crusade. By Ly- 
man Abbott. Macmillan. 110 pp. 60 cents. 

A book that blazes a trail through the confu- 
sions of modern religious thought and the tragic 
perplexities of spirit that assail us because of the 
catastrophe of the war. In the introductory chap- 
ter, “The Three Crosses,” Dr. Abbott symbolizes 
by the crosses of Golgotha, the three classes of 
sufferers in Europe to-day—the brigand on land 
and the pirate on the sea, those who have sinned 
and abandoned their sin, and those who have 
laid down their lives a sacrifice to crimes in which 
they had no share. Nine chapters in the form of 
letters follow this introduction. They are: “Per- 
plexities,” “The Battle of Life,” “The Peace Mak- 
ers,” “The Old Gospel,” “We Glory in Tribula- 
tions,” “The Republic of God,” “Christ’s Peace,” 
“Show Me Thy Paths, Oh Lord,” and “Corona- 
tion.” Dr, Abbott says that he has written the 
book for everyone who has shared in the great 
sacrifice of the world’s Golgotha, “whether they 
are Roman Catholics. or Protestants, believers or 
agnostics, Christians or Jews.” It is a book of 
lofty idealism and triumphant Christianity. 


The Religion of a Man of Letters. By Gil- 
bert Murray. Houghton, Mifflin. 49 pp. $1. 

A graceful and powerful essay delivered as a 
presidential address to the Classical Association 
in January, 1918, that reveals the religion of the 
scholar as the reverent handing duwn of the 
intellectual acquisitions of the human race from 
one generation to another. Dr. Murray finds the 
perfection of faith manifest in the scholar, since 
because of his processes of rationalization he must 
believe in the ultimate wisdom of the unknown 
purpose of the universe. 





and listen quietly to the voice of the cricket.” y 
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A Not Impossible Religion. By Silvanus \ 
P. Thompson. John Lane. 331 pp. $1.50. 

An inspiring book that was in the course of 
preparation at the time of Professor Thompson’s 
death. He had long wished to write an interpre- 
tation of modern Christianity which would meet 
the needs of others as it had met those of his own 
life. His death occurred before he had written 
the last chapter, which was to have been called 
“Finis Coronat.” He held that the blind theolo- 
gian, with his useless, dead theological equipment, 
made orthodox religion impossible to the man of 
reason and sane judgment. Also that while false 
gods must be cast out of the Temple, the Temple 
must not remain empty; the religious teachings of 
the future must be equal to the growing spiritual 
needs of humanity. 


The Church After the War. By William 
Oxley Thompson, Abingdon Press. 32 pp. 25 


cents. 

An address delivered before the Ohio Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at Colum- 
bus. Bishop William Anderson, who has written the 
introduction, commends the lecture-sermon as a 
sane and constructive statement of world religious 
conditions. President Thompson considers church 
unity, a unified Christianity, as the sign of the 
greatest epoch since the birth of Christ. 


ka” f Dam 


Good and Evil. By Loring W. Batten, 
Ph.D., S.T.D. Revell. 224 pp. $1.25. 

Under this title, Dr. Batten publishes the Paddock 
Lectures, which he delivered in 1917-18. In them 
he considers the problem presented to man by the 
evil that has always existed in the world. He- 
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brew theology he finds inadequate to account for 
the catastrophe of the world war. Only by a 
pragmatic view of the problem are thoughtful 
people to arrive at any satisfactory conclusions. 
Dr. Batten is Professor of the Literature and In- 
terpretation of the Old Testament in the General 
Theological Seminary of New York. 


The New Death. By Winifred Kirkland, 
Houghton, Mifflin. 173 pp. $1.25. 

This helpful book offers a solution for the 
enigma of the wastage of the world’s youth in the 
war by means of a new interpretation of death, 
viz., that death is evolutionary, rather than abso- 
lute. The author writes: “If our faith is to lead 
us where our dead boys have gone, it must be 
a faith built like theirs of spirit-values.” 


This Life and the Next. 
Macmillan. 122 pp. $1. 


A vigorous, intensive study of the effect on this 
life of faith in another life. There is more clear 


By P. T. Forsyth. 


thinking and logical reasoning in this small vol- 
ume than in a dozen of the average books on 
ec subjects. Everyone who believes in im- 


Y 


ortality, or would like to believe in it, should 
read Professor Forsyth’s conclusions on the pos- 
sibility of our being able to live in Eternity here 
and now. 


Religions of the Past and Present. Edited 
by Dr. J. A. Montgomery. Philadelphia. Lip- 
pincott. 425 pp.. $2.50. 

A series of papers that will be most welcome 
to the student who wishes to give serious con- 
sideration to the religious life of the world to-day. 
The significance of religion in ancient and mod- 
ern life is outlined and discussed in a collec- 
tion of papers written by members of the De- 
partment of the History of Religions, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Primitive religions are 
treated by Frank G. Speck, a scholar of great 
prominence among anthropologists; W. Max 
Miller, the great Egyptologist,, contributes his 
specialty; Dr. Morris Jastrow has written au- 
thoritatively of the Babylonian religions and 
Mohammedanism; the editor, J. A. Montgomery, 
contributes a paper on the religion of the He- 
brews; Franklin Edgerton comments on the Veda, 
Buddhism, and Brahminism; and Roland G. Kent 
writes brilliantly of Zoroastrianism. The re- 
ligion of the Greeks has been treated by Walter 
W. Hyde; Dr. D. Hadzsits writes of the Religion 
of the Romans; Amandus Johnson of the Religion 
of the Teutons. 
tive Christianity; and Arthur C. Howland of 
Medieval Christianity. 


The Religious Teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment. By Albert C. Knudson. The Abingdon 
Press. 416 pp. $2.50. 

The clarity of Professor Knudson’s style ren- 
ders this book particularly attractive to both 
clergy and laity. It is an account of the develop- 
ment of the main religious ideas of the Old 
Testament, and an exposition of their relation to 
modern thought. It is excellently adapted for the 
use of Bible students and Sunday-school classes 
on account of the topical method adopted by the 


William B. Newbold of Primi- . 
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author. One sees, from the development of the 
chapters, that the native tendencies in the Hebrew 
race naturally led to the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion of the body and the living faith of modern 
Christianity. Dr. Knudson has done extensive 
research work on the Old Testament. His previ- 
ous books, “Old ‘Testament Problems,” and 
“Beacon Lights of Prophecy,” are widely known 
as authoritative books of reference. 


Religion: Its Prophets and False Prophets. 
By James Bishop Thomas, Ph.D. Maémillan. 256 
pp. $1.50. 

A study of two types of religion—the prophetic 
and the exploiting type—in an endeavor to reveal 
a universal religion which is the essence of Chris- 
tianity. A dynamic and inspiring book that finds 
in Jesus Christ the supreme development of the 
prophetic type of religion. 


“The Good Man and the Good.” 
Calkins. Macmillan. 219 pp. $1.30. 


A study in ethics which it is a privilege to read. 
The pleasant, easy style of the exposition delivers 
its conclusions to the reader’s mind with all the 
charm of an inspiring conversation. It is an ex- 
ceptional volume in that it may be used as a text- 
book on ethics, and also serve as a book of com- 
fort and inspiration to men and women, baffled 
by the cross purposes of life, who are yet seeking 
conscious unity with God. 


By Mary 


The Reality of Psychic Phenomena. 
W. J. Crawford. Dutton. 246 pp. $2. 


A most interesting account of remarkable scien- 
tific experiments carried out in 1915 and 1916 by 
a university lecturer in mechanical engineering, 
to determines by the use of delicate measuring 
apparatus, the amount, direction, and nature of 
the force used in the levitation of tables and other 
spiritualistic phenomena. The results obtained 
were astonishing, and the author has been able 
from them to enunciate an entirely new theory 
of the mechanical method employed by unseen 
forces in the production of psychic phenomena. _ 
The text is supplied with cuts and diagrams il- ~ 
lustrating the experiments in mechanical detail. 


By 


Psychic Tendencies of To-day. By Alfred 
W. Martin. Appleton. 161 pp. $1.50. 


A résumé of the development of the various 
new religious movements, especially those which 
have revived interest in psychic phenomena. Mr. 
Martin discusses in Part Three his impressions 
of the theories advanced by Sir Oliver Lodge in 
“Raymond.” The book is enlarged from a series 
of addresses given in New York under the aus- 
pices of the “League for Political Education.” 


The Dynamite of God. By Bishop William’ 
A. Quayle. Methodist Book Concern. 320 


pp. $1.50. 

Twenty sermons characteristic of Bishop 
Quayle’s inimitable diction and militant Chris- 
tianity. They are fervent pleadings with hu- 
manity for the realization that Christ was at once 
a revelation and a revolution, that He is “the 
power of God in the entirety of man’s life.” 
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POETRY AND VERSE TECHNIC 


NE gains an excellent idea of the progress 
of poetry in Russia from the preface to 
“Modern Russian Poetry”’—an anthology edited 
and translated by P. Selver. The poems are 
given in the original Russian and in closely 
rendered English translations. ‘They cover the 
period from the beginning of the poetic revival 
in Russia, about the year 1890, to the present 
day. Of the ten Russian poets, whose work is 
represented in this volume, Balmont was influ- 
enced especially by English poets. His transla- 
tions include renderings of Shelley, Whitman, 
and Edgar Allan Poe. Bryusov, «six years 
younger than Balmont, came under the influence 
of Verlaine, Verhaeren, and Maeterlinck. The 
poetic center focused by Balmont and Bryusov 
had for its organ the review, Vyessy (The Bal- 
ance). A group of poets who developed another 
literary center in the Russian capital a few years 
previous to the establishment of the Moscow 
center, included the Russian novelist, critic and 
poet, D. S. Merezhkovsky, his wife, Zinaida Hip- 
pius, N. Minsky, and F. Sologub. Minsky, whose 
real name is Vilinkin, at one time founded with 
Gorky, a socialistic daily paper. Mr. Selver 
ranks him as essentially a poet of transition. 
Sologub (pseudonym for Teternikov) “is domi- 
nated by eternal twilight.” He is a decadent in 
the narrow sense of the word. Zinaida Hip- 
pius’ poems contain “hazily mystical thoughts” 
and highly colored imagery. The poetry of 
Merzhkovsky reflects the ideas found in his 
other writings and affords commentary on them. 
Ivan Bunin has felt the influence of Russian 
folk song. He is best known as a translator of 
Longfellow’s “Hiawatha.” Besides writing poetry, 
he has written stories of Russian country life 
and a realistic novel of Russian life immediately 
following .the revolution. The verses of Alex- 
ander Block, Mr. Selver finds devout and aus- 
tere in tone. Vladimir Solovyov, a champion of 
Russian Catholicism, he regards as the source of 
modern Russian Symbolism. Mention is made 
briefly of the philosophic verses of Vyatcheslav 
Ivanov, and of the poetry of Kuzmin, Voloshin, 
Annensky, Baltrushaitis, and Count Alexis Tol- 
stoy—Tolstoy III., as he is called. Another of 
the younger poets of distinction is Andrey Ryley, 
also author of a novel that follows in the tra- 
dition of Gogol, “The Silver Dove.” After these 
Russian poets there has arisen a generation of 
younger poets in whose work there is evidence 
of extravagance and eccentricity. Time will 
prove the worth of their pretentions. Mr. Sel- 
ver’s book forms the Russian section of an exten- 
sive Slavonic anthology which, so far as it has 
been completed, includes representative selections 
from the modern poetry of the Poles, Czechs, and 
Serbs. 


' 

Two books by Conrad Aiken have been pub- 
lished within the year. Both contain symphonic 
poems of extraordinary beauty that definitely 
place Mr. Aiken in the first rank of American 
paetic celebrities. The first, “Nocturne of Re- 





By P. Selver. Dutton. 65 


1Modern Russian Poetry. 
~25- 
By Conrad Aiken. 


pp. $1 
2Nocturne of Remembered Springs. 
The Four Seas Co. 140 pages. $1.25. 


membered Springs,’” revealed Mr. Aiken as the 
explorer of a psychic borderland of beauty where 
images gradually shape themselves to definite 
form. The title poem of the second volume, 
“The Charnel Rose,”’ is explained by Mr. Aiken 
in a brief preface. He writes that the poem is 
on the theme of nympholepsy—nympholepsy in 
the broad sense, interpreted as the impulse that 
sends us from one dream, or ideal, to another, 
always disillusioned, always creating for adora- 
tion some new and subtler fiction. It is a sym- 
phony with themes recurring as in music,— 
emotions, perceptions, the image-stream of con- 
sciousness. “The Charnel Rose” succeeds be- 
cause out of the haze emerge lyrics that fall into 
definite patterns. The image-stream is beautiful 
opalescent fog, but nevertheless nothing but fog, 
which a clear-cut image can sweep away. It 
is the poetry of the few, not the many. 


This is precisely the criticism that must be 
made of Amy Lowell’s polyphonic prose poems 
in “Can Grande’s Castle.’”* Lying in the out- 


lands beyond prose, they are still not within theé 
there is” 


kingdom of poesy and, paradoxically, 
more poetry in Miss Lowell’s prefaces than in 
the polyphonic forms. That they are brilliant 
in their technical and intellectual accomplish- 
ment is undeniable. Their amazing fecundity of 
genius bowls over the mind, but fails to touch 
the emotions. 


Some poets think that Whitman was not the 
poet of American democracy and raise Poe to 
that high position. An interesting discussion of 
the respective merits of Poe and Whitman as 
poets of democracy is contained in the preface 
of Max Eastman’s poems, “Colors of Life.” 
Here again one finds a prose that, rhythm for 
rhythm, and melodic line for melodic line, is more 
poetic than most of Mr. Eastman’s poems. Ex- 
ceptions must be made of such intrinsically fine 
poems as some of the sonnets, particularly the 
portrait of Isadora Duncan. 


The imagism of “Lustra,’”’ a collection of 
poems by Ezra Pound, escapes the fog of mental 
image-streams. He disdains most of the con- 
trivances of versification, and succeeds by means 
of an older more classical art. The opening 
poems are on modern subjects. Following these 
is “Cathay,” translations from the famous Fenol- 
losa manuscripts. A section of earlier poems, 
and three cantos from a long unpublished poem 
complete the book. Mr. Pound’s extraordinary 
sensitiveness to beauty motivates the poems, and 
through the whole weaves in and out his con- 
temptuous attitude toward Philistinism. His 
poetic purpose is partially defined in “Und 
Drang”: 


“All things are given over, 
Only the restless will 





8The Charnel Rose. By Conrad Aiken. 
Seas Co. 156 pp. $1.25. 

4Can Grande’s Castle. By Amy Lowell. 
232 pp. 31:50. 

5Colors of Life. By Max Eastman. Knopf. 129 Pe. oe 25. 

*Lustra. By Ezra Pound. Knopf. 202 pp. $1.5 
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Surges amid the stars 
Seeking new modes of life 
New permutations. 


See, and the very sense of what we know 

Dodges and hides as in a somber curtain 

Bright threads leap forth and hide, and 
leave no pattern.” 
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Carl Sandburg’s poems of “The Corn-huskers, 
represent a strong, virile kind of poesy, the 
healthy savor of life, and the far-reaching 
vision that distinguished “Chicago Poems,” with 
an added modicum of lyricism. Notable among 
the more musical short poems 2re “Shenandoah,” 
“The Year,” the tributes to Adelaide Crapsey 
and Inez Milholland, and the exquisite “Autumn 
Movement.” Through Mr. Sandburg one feels 
the vitality and strength of the English tongue 
at it was in its beginnings. 


Professor George Herbert Palmer has selected 
for his volume of literary criticism, “Formative 
Types in English Poetry,”* seven’ writers as 
marking distinctly the great epochs of English 
poetry. ‘They are Chaucer, Spenser, George 
Herbert, Pope, Wordsworth, Tennyson, and 
Browning. The introductory chapter will delight 
every student of poetry for its clear analysis 
of poetic art. Beyond the technic of verse, 
stress, foot, line, stanza, cesura, end-stopping, 
vowel-color, alliteration, assonance, etc., Profes- 
sor Palmer accounts for the charm of poetry by 
the mysterious untraceable genius of the indi- 
vidual poet. He writes: “Rightly are poets 
called seers. He who rejects their illuminating 
aid moves stupidly through life with half closed 
eyes.” 


A scholarly book that will be much appreciated 
by students of poetry and its readers is, “The 


Writing and Reading of Verse,’* by Lieutenant 
G. E. Andrews. Part first analyzes the prin- 
ciples of verse; part second, the technique of 
special verse forms. There is a chapter on the 
vers librists and another on old French verse 
forms, comment on Keats’ theories of poesy, 
valuable suggestions on the use of rime and the 
acquiring of tone-color, in fact everything re- 
quired by the would-be poet in the way of 
technic. Lieutenant Andrews was formerly Pro- 
fessor of English in the Ohio State University. 


Among the books of war verse that were in 
press when the armistice was declared, there 
are a few that can be read with appreciation at 
the present time because they carry us beyond the 
conflict to visions of the future, to thoughts of 
reconstruction and peace. ‘The Other Side,” a 
second volume by Gilbert Frankau, the gifted 
son of the late Frank Danby, opens with a poem 
that purports to be a letter from a Major Average 
of the English Royal Field Artillery in Flanders 
to a subaltern formely in his regiment, who has 





1Cornhuskers: By Carl Sandburg. Holt. 147 pp. $1.30. 

2Formative Types in English Poetry. By George Her- 
bert Palmer. Houghton, Mifflin. 311 pp. $1.50. 

8The Writing and Reading of Verse. By Lieutenant 
G. E. Andrews. Appleton. 327 pp A 

“ite Other Side. By Gilbert Frankau. Knopf. 74 
pp. $1. 
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written a book on the war. The Major accuses 
the subaltern of writing a book that is “tommy- 
rot,” and proceeds to draw a picture of the ac- 
tual events of battle. The remainder of the 
book is largely composed of songs of the Val- 
halla of those who gave their lives and had 
no doubt. The poem, “How Rifleman Brown 
Came to Valhalla,” is one of the most thrilling 
poems of the war. Rifleman Joseph Brown 
comes to the board of the Killer Men, to the End- 
less Smoke and the Free Canteen, with rifle fresh 
with the barrack-room shine, clean khaki, and 
unfleshed sword. The shades of the warriors 
demand to know the deed that gives him a right 
to the halls of Valhalla. A mate speaks for 
him, but it Would hardly be fair to Mr. Frankau’s 
readers to tell the story. 

Gilbert Frankau served in France in the Ninth 
East Surrey Regiment with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant, and as Adjutant in the Royal Field Arrtil- 
lery. He fought at Loos, Ypres, and at the 
Somme. In 1916 he was promoted to the rank 
of Staff Captain and detailed to Italy to engage 
in special service A previous volume of war 
poems, “The Song of the Guns,” is an onomato- 
poetic record of the whole infernal orchestra “ 
battle. 

“The Drums in Our Street,’ by Mary eusias 
Davies, is dedicated to her three brothers who 
are with the A. E. F. The war verse records 
her own personal reactions to the events of the 
conflict, to partings, letters, service to the fighting 
men, and brims with the new comprehensions and 
realizations forced upon her by war’s tragic sig- 
nificance. Her lyrics are those of youth—youth 
that is tender, gay, quick to tears, warm-hearted, 
and tremendously alive to the movement of 
the age. Miss Davies is a Western girl, and 
more than any other of the younger poets, she 
succeeds in getting the scent, color and beauty 
of her native soil into poetry. One of the best 
of her atmospheric lyrics of the West is called: 
“On a Troop Train.” ; 


“In through the train window comes the scent 
of sagebrush; 
And I remember riding out with you— 
Sagebrush, sagebrush, violet and purple, 
Gray under noon sun, and silver under dew. 


Riding together down the gold arroyo, 
Riding to the rim-rock, climbing up a trail, 
Riding when the sunset is pricking out the river; 
_ tng ranch or bunk-house or any friendly 
ail. 


Have you forgotten all our rides together, 
Creaking leather, clinking spurs, range sky 
blue; 
Startled rabbits flashing across the trail before 
us— 
Would the scent of sagebrush mean anything 
to you?” 


“Patriotic Selections,” a book of prose and verse 
with a wide range of subjects covered by the 
heading, patriotism, has been especially prepared 
for use in schools. The editor of the volume, Mr. 
Edwin Dubois Shurter, is professor of Public 
Speaking in the University of Texas.® 





By Mary Carolyn Davies, 
Noble, 


The Drums in Our Street. 
Macmillan. 131 pp. $1.25. 

*Patriotic Selections. Edited by E. D. Shurter. 
177 pp. 50 cents. 
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ape ohne send in transition always attract the 

interest of the true novelist. For the novelist 
loves life, beyond all other mistresses, and when 
the movement of life is vividly apparent, as in 
certain evolutionary stages of character, the nov- 
elist bends to the task before him with all en- 
thusiasm. One feels the thrill of this enthusiasm 
in Zona Gale’s novel, “Birth.”* This story of 
the transitional period of certain American types 
records the lives of a 
group of people in a 
village of the Middle 
West. It is chiefly con- 
cerned with the lives 
of three persons, Bar- 
bara Ellsworth, Mar- 
shall Pitt, and their 
son Jeffrey Pitt. The 
action begins and ends 
on the familiar ground 
of Miss Gale’s 
“Neighborhood Sto- 
ries,’ a small town 
o®the Wisconsin Riv- 
er. The first half of 
the story is the better 
part, for here the 
reader is so cunningly 
enticed into the life of 
the village of Burage 
that one has the sense 
of being part and 
parcel of the fiction. 
The theme involves 
the use of many char- 
acters—all of them admirably drawn—but only 
three, father, mother, and son, are other than 
figures of the background. The boy, doubtful 
of one parent, scornful of the other, takes 
over their energy, the boundless impulses of 
life working toward perfection, through them, 
through him, and everyone by the miracle 
of birth. Nature used the first molds to collect 
its forces, flinging them out again in finer form 
in the son with the power to create art and 
beauty. The book shows the working out of the 
spiritual law that all human desire, no matter 
how wayward it may seem to be, however point- 
less or uncontrolled, finally incarnates in a form 
that will touch the goal of that desire. Nothing 
is lost, not even stray impulses. Therefore we 
can know what must come to birth. 








ZONA GALE 


In “The Prestons,”” Mary Heaton Vorse gives 
a picture of an American home and a family of 
growing children. The mother of the brood tells 
the story of her offspring, of Edith, the eldest 
daughter, who is just in high school, Osborn, 
the boy of seventeen, who is “going to college 
next year,” and Jimmie, the twelve-year-old, 
whose dog Piker furnishes much of the comedy 
of the narrative. Besides the immediate family, 
there is Aunt Maria, whose rules for bringing 
up a family are processes known as “Nipping 
Things in the Bud” and “Taking Steps.” Also 
that loyal and energetic Irishwoman, Seraphy, the 

1Rirth. By Zona Gale. Macmillan. 402 pp. $1.60. 

?The Prestons. By Mary Heaton Vorse. Boni and 
Liveright. 427 pp. $1.50. 
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cook. We are permitted to observe Edith’s first 
case of “spoons,” Osborn’s infatuation for a belle 
of mature years, and his brief engagement to the 
healthy Berenice, who shoots with the men and 
loves Osborn’s setter, in the last resort, better 
than Osborn. They are vastly entertaining and 
so is Aunt Maria, but it is Jimmie with his can- 
nibal court, and the honey-bear monkey, and his 
song about Mr. Ab-Domen,” who holds our at- 
tention from cover to cover. He is not so naive, 
so amazing as the hero of Booth Tarkington’s 
“Seventeen,” but he is more amusing, a definite 
creation of character. The pith and substance of 
the book is the observation of the mother of the 
Prestons in regard to her children: “They don’t 
leave us unless we let them.’ Children create a 
new world, and parents must live in that world 
if they wish to keep in touch with their youngsters. 
It is the best and the most entertaining story of 
an American family of modern American fiction. 


The making of an American is the theme of 
“Rekindled Fires,”’ a novel of amazing realism 
and refreshing humanity, by Joseph Anthony. 
Michael Zabranzky, a sturdy Bohemian patriot, 
has emigrated to America and lives in the for- 
eign colony of a middle-sized American city in 
the East. He is a dictator in his home and a 
social and political force in the community. But 
he is simply a Bohemian of naturally worthy in- 
stincts living in the States. He thinks in an Old 
World way and so do his neighbors and his 
family. His son, Stanislav, goes to school, where 
he makes rapid progress and becomes interested 
in reading philosophy. After school hours, he 
sells vegetables from a push-cart. As he grows 
up, he becomes by a natural process, an Amer- 
ican, filled with vision 
of his adopted coun- 
try, wholly absorbed 
in her interests and 
ideals. By the force 
of this personality and 
ability, he reshapes, 
after the pattern of 
American _ standards, 
the whole community 
in which he lives. 
The story is delight- 
fully told; there is 
nothing of pedantry 
about it. The char- 
acterization is excel- 
lent and about the 
whole is a spirit of 
youth, of a keen, swift 
vital urge that means 
Americanization. 





The novel, “Many 
Mansions,” by Sarah 
Ward MacConnell, 
must be classified as 
“light fiction,” but it 
is so well-mannered, graceful, facile, and en- 
tertaining, that it can be placed with the best 


By Joseph Anthony. Holt. 347 








MARY HEATON VORSE 





8Rekindled Fires. 


pp. $1.40. 
4Many Mansions. By Sarah Ward MacConnell. Hough- 


ton, Mifflin. 344 pp. $1.50 
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of the recent novels of American life. Perdita 
Hardwick comes to New York—as so many coun- 
try girls do—to conquer the city by sheer efful- 
gence of youth and life. From the disadvan- 
tageous starting point of a dismal New York 
boarding house, she progresses to success as an in- 
terior decorator, and to happiness by marriage 
with Terence Kildare. The noveltist is more con- 
cerned with Perdita’s love stories than with the 
interior decorating. The profession is shadowy, 
but the men and women who surround Perdita 
are real people and her world is a world of color 


and light and sudden perspectives of life’s 
graciousness. The shaping of the heroine’s char- 
acter by her own pride, her healthy instincts, and 
great thirst for life, is depicted with unusual 
power and realism. Her question—even when 
happiness came—is the query of so many bright, 
talented young girls who fling themselves into 
the whirl of metropolitan life: “Why, with all the 
immortal hope of beauty in our souls, were things 
so mixed and mad, so hard to come by, and so 
hard to disentangle?” This sometimes puzzles 
the best of us, 





OTHER 


A STUDY of industrial life in England cannot 
fail to be of interest at the present moment. 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts’ last novel, “The Spinners,’ is 
a tale of the cotton spinners of an English village 
in Dorset. One feels the great mills as living 
entities. ‘They dominate the landscape, the vil- 
lage, the human folk; they work out their own 
evolution, dragging the characters in their wake. 
The story is not an especially original one. Ray- 
mond Ironsyde, the younger son of the owner of 
the Ironsyde Mills, promises to marry Sabina, 
a pretty spinner in the mills before he inherits 
the property from his elder brother. The posses- 
sion of property, the added dignity of wealth with 
its responsibilities changes his point of view. He 
refuses to marry Sabina and his sen is born out 
of wedlock. The boy grows up filled with im- 
placable hatred for his father because of the 
treatment of his mother, and when he is grown, 
tragedy ends the sorry skein of wrong doing. But 
the human tragedy is secondary to the sweep of 
the movement of a new responsibility throughout 
the narrative, that responsibility which the con- 
trol of vast industrial resources, or machinery 
entails. Raymond grows into a fineness quite 
inconsistent with his earlier character. It would 
seem that Mr. Phillpotts meant us to feel that we 
are largely dependent upon the circumstances of 
life that choose out of our human potentialities 
those which shall be dominant. He makes Estelle, 
Raymond’s good genius, say: “Seed is of no ac- 
count if the earth on which it falls be poisoned.” 
The tragedy that closes the novel, is therefore 
perfectly motivated. The soil of Raymond’s life 
was noxious and the tree of his aspiration was 
destroyed at its roots. The story is written in 


1The Spinners, By Eden Phillpotts. Macmillan. 479 
pp. $1.60, 
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the novelist’s beautiful, even, sustained style with 
which we have become gratefully familiar—a 
style all his own. 


London before the war is recorded in Thomas 
Burke’s “Nights in London,” a series of chapters 
on the beauty and charm and the eternal wonder 
and delight as well as the misery and squalor of 
that most fascinating of cities. Poe and Stevenson 
might have collaborated for much of its content, 
and the most vivid of the Russian writers given 
an extra touch here and there as in “A Worker’s 
Night: The Isle of Dogs.” Mr. Burke writes that 
his London is of that period when the citizen 
was permitted to live in freedom and develop 
himself to his finest possibilities and pursue hap- 
piness as he was meant to do. 


“The Three-Cornered Hat,’” translated from the 
Spanish of Perdo A. de Alaréon, brings us in 
English translation a masterpiece of Spanish fic- 
tion. Alaréon (1833-1891) is one of the greatest 
of Spanish men of letters and it is curious that this 
story should not have been translated previous 
to the present time. It was published in 1874, and 
made Alaréon’s fame outside of Spain as well 
as within the country. It is founded on an episode 
Boccaccian in its humor, but probably older than 
Boccaccio. A sparkling tale, of a type unusual 
to Western readers, that moves along with a 
smoothness, a dexterity, a melodic swing that is 
quite irresistible. The excellent informative 
preface has been prepared by Jacob S. Fassett, 
Jr., the translator. 


2Nights in London. By Thomas Burke. Holt. 270 


pp. $1.50. 
8The Three-Cornered Hat. By Pedro A. de Alaréon. 
Knopf. 208 pp. $1.25. ‘ 








FINANCIAL NEWS 


I—NEW YORK OR LONDON AS THE FUTURE 
FINANCIAL CENTER OF THE WORLD 


HE eternal question, Will New York 

or London be the financial center of the 
world? comes forward within a month of 
the signing of the armistice. It ‘denotes an 
early spirit of rivalry between the two 
‘greatest of market-places, though nothing 
of an endeavor either way to force a fight 
for supremacy. 

There are two standards by which fi- 
nancial leadership may be judged. The 
first is the accommodation of a market or 
center to the needs of world trade. The 
second is the accommodation of this center 
to the requirements, as borrowers, of the 
nations of the world. London has been pre- 
eminent for her acceptance market. The 
pound sterling has everywhere around the 


globe been the medium through which in- 
ternational commerce has been facilitated. 
At the same time London has been the 


largest lender overseas. ‘There have been 
intervals when she seemed to be falling be- 
hind Paris or Berlin in this respect, but 
the supremacy has only been lost tempora- 
rily. About twelve years ago it appeared 
that France might be a permanent rival of 
Great Britain as the world’s banker. From 
everywhere borrowers were going to Paris 
to sell their securities. Money in the 
French capital was very cheap. The Bank 
of France rate was frequently as low as 
2 per cent. This meant that French trade 
was slack. There was not enough commer- 
cial activity to absorb the free funds of the 
nation. So the outlet for an increasing an- 
nual surplus had to be sought abroad. 
Where there is money for loan there, also, 
may there be found those anxious to bor- 
row. France bought and placed with her 
investors government securities of all de- 
scriptions. She took on an additional sum 
of Russias, Mexicans, Balkan state bonds, 
and began to buy American securities on a 
larger scale than ever before. This was the 
period of the listing of American railway 
shares and bonds. But France did not like- 
wise broaden her market in those discount 
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bills which reflect trade relationships. Lon- 
don did. 

Some years earlier the United States 
found itself with a large annual excess of 
exports over imports and it invaded the 
foreign field for a little while. One began 
to hear this statement, ‘““New York is taking 
the financial leadership of the world from 
London.” This was a flash in the pan. 
Dollar exchange did not develop out of this 
opportunity. London acceptances increas- 
ingly found their way into the banking port- 
folios of the commercial centers of the 
world. From 1900 until 1915 the United 
States was debtor to England for a con- 
siderable annual average sum. The for- 
tunes of war have changed the account. 
This country now has the greatest credit 
balance in its position with Great Britain 
and France and Italy that ever has been 
created. What is it going to do with its 
advantage? Out of the manner in which 
it uses its opportunity will come the correct 
answer to the question propounded at the 
beginning of this article. 


New York the World’s Lending Center 


The war leaves this country with an 
ownership of approximately $9,500,000,000 
of foreign bonds, notes and credits which 
have been purchased in the last three years. 
The sum will increase in the next six 
months, possibly to $11,000,000,000. This 
will be twice as great an amount as any na- 
tion had owned of foreign securities prior 
to 1914. It will mean annual interest’ pay- 
ment of from $500,000,000 to $600,000,000. 
There is the other element of a repurchase 
during the first two years of the war of 
from $3,000,000,000 to $3,500,000,000 of 
American securities located in Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Germany, and Switzerland 
and on which the United States had to emit 
each year about $150,000,000 for interest 
and dividends. 

Not only the allied countries must be 
financed in the coming years, but means 
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must be found here to stimulate trade in 
other portions of the world. Paul M. War- 
burg, former governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, has suggested that the War 
Finance Corporation be converted into a 
Peace Finance Corporation for the purpose 
of making advances on foreign securities 
“to promote our foreign trade and at the 
same time greatly assist foreign nations in 
need of our support during a period of 
political and economic transition.” 

It is quite obvious that along with the 
grant of credits to foreign nations there will 
go a certain amount of trade for the coun- 
try that furnishes the reconstruction period 
capital. It does not at once follow, however, 
that the loan and the resultant trade equal- 
ize. The nation with the surplus funds 
for foreign investment is in the position to 
attract trade, but it will never get it if it 
fails to supplement its ability as a lender 
with the functions of an accepting banker. 

In the eleven months of the year 1918 to 
November 30, the imports of Great Britain 
were $3,215,000,000 in excess of exports. 
In the period of ten months to October 31 
the exports of the United States were 
about $2,500,000,000 greater than imports. 
In the one case this means the necessity of 
borrowing to meet an excess of commercial 
expenditures over commercial _ receipts. 
Such borrowing has taken the form of 
credits in the United States. In the other 
instance new wealth to the amount of $25 
per capita has been created. This would 
seem to clinch the arbitrary statement that 
we are the greatest financial power in the 
world to-day. 


Financing Imports and Exports 


But wait. Bankers use another measur- 
ing stick. They say thatthe nation which 
has the greatest amount of foreign accept- 
ances out at one time is entitled to premier- 
ship. In November, Leopold Frederick, one 
of the ablest of the foreign bankers in this 
country, went to great pains to determine 
the exact amounts of outstanding acceptances 
representing the financing of imports and 
exports through New York. He found the 
total to be $210,000,000. Simultaneously 
the acceptances of all the London clearing- 
house banks, foreign agencies, colonial banks, 
and private bankers totaled $500,000,000. 
London had been losing her trade through 
the closing of markets, the demand to con- 
vert her factories into places for muni- 
tion-making, and she had been carrying on 


War expenditures more than twice as long 
as the United States. Still she held the 
leadership in the field of bankers’ acceptances 
which is said to be the true determinator of 
financial and banking supremacy. To do 
this she sacrificed profit of the moment and 
kept the discount rate down to 3% per cent., 
whereas New York bankers were charging 
1 per cent. more. Commercial accounts 
flow to the easiest discount market. 

Will the American banker look to the 
future of American banking as a whole and 
less to his immediate profits and show the 
same willingness as London to give up a 
portion of his gain in order to establish 
himself and his profession in the markets 
of the world? Mr. Warburg believes that 
he will. Speaking at the Atlantic City 
convention last month he said: “I can well 
foresee the time when American dollar ac- 
ceptances will be outstanding to the extent 
of more than $1,000,000,000 in credits 
granted all over the world.” Three years 
ago he visited South America and “found 
that the banks in that hemisphere hardly 
realized that there existed such a thing as 
dollar exchange, or an American bankers’ 
acceptance, and our own banks and mer- 
chants had to be coaxed into using them.” 
Mr. Frederick is entitled to much of the 
credit for introducing dollar exchange into 
South America and getting it established 
at a time when there was considerable diffi- 
culty in maintaining the value of the dollar 
in foreign countries. In June the currency 
of Chili was at a premium of over 78. per 
cent., but on November 15 the premium 
had been reduced to 314 per cent. In July 
the premium on Peruvian currency was 
nearly 21 per cent., and in the middle of 
November, 3 per cent. Between December 
of last year and November 15, 1918, the 
premium on Argentine currency fell from 
12% per cent. to 5 per cent. The dollar 
was at a premium in Great Britain, France, 
Italy, Brazil, and Canada when the armis- 
tice was signed. 


Foreign Trade Opportunities 


Senator Robert L. Owen, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, went abroad in December to study 
the conditions which have been responsible 
for the apparent neglect on the part of bank- 
ers of the foreign trade opportunities. It 
has been his belief for some time that a 
foreign branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
was required to facilitate trade between the 
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United States .and the rest of the world. 
He argues that the American banks should 
extend the use of acceptances at least at as 
low a rate as is allowed in London. * Ac- 
cording to their charters the Bank of Eng- 
land and the Bank of France must be the 
servants of the business interests, of the 
manufacturer, merchant, and _ producer. 
Senator Owen believes that through a Fed- 
eral Reserve foreign exchange bank there 
would be an increase in the money supply 
which American business men could obtain 
to enter the foreign field. Many bankers 
do not agree with him and his proposal for 
a branch bank has been strongly protested. 
It must be obvious, however, that the handi- 
cap of high interest or discount rates which 
the American exporter will have to pay, 
if he borrows in New York instead of Lon- 
don at the present difference on acceptances, 
will affect the volume of American foreign 
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trade similarly as when we are in competi- 
tion with lower freight rates, with lower 
wages or with a tariff that gives the ad- 
vantage to the European producer. 

Coming back to the original question, 
Will New York or London be the financial 
center of the world? the answer is that New 
York has the resources to be such but it 
lacks the training and the appreciation of 
the merchant side of banking which possess 
the mind of the London banker. We have 
been moving rapidly in establishing branches 
in South America and are beginning to 
reach out and grasp the chances in the East 
and on the Continent of Europe. This is 
only so far the preliminary of a world 
supremacy. ‘The indications are that New 
York will be the lending center of the 
world for years to come, but that London 
will hold to her leadership in financing the 
world’s merchant trade. 





II.—_INVESTORS’ QUERIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 983. RAILROAD STOCKS 


I have thought favorably lately of investing in rail- 
road stocks, my plan being to buy and hold for several 
years if necessary. I believe now that the war is over 
the outlook of such securities ought to be good. En- 
closed you will find a slip on which I have marked the 
railroads which I favor and I would be pleased to have 
you indicate which you consider most desirable and the 
rate of dividends now being paid on both common and 
preferred stocks. 


Some of these issues to which you have been 
giving consideration are well-established divi- 
dend payers which strike us as being more or 
less reasonable purchases at their present prices, 
despite the fact that there is a good deal of un- 
certainty about the general railroad situation in 
view of the issue of Government ownership 
with which many believe this country is likely 
to be definitely confronted before very long. 
We refer to issues like Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Southern Pacific, and Chicago & North- 
western. In your place we do not think we 
should give consideration now to any of the St. 
Paul issues or, in fact, to any of the Rock Island 
issues, even the 6 and 7 per cent. preferred is- 
sues, to which we have referred once or twice 
in the pages of the Review oF Reviews. -Two 
more of the standard dividend-paying railroad 
stocks which might be added to your list are 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe common and Union 
Pacific common. The former of these two stocks, 
as you probably know, pays dividends at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum and the latter 
dividends at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 

Great Northern, Northern Pacific, and Chicago 
& Northwestern are each on a 7 per cent. per 
annum basis, and Southern Pacific is on a 6 
per cent. per annum basis. 


The only companies among those which we 
have mentioned favorably having two classes of 
stock,—preferred as well as common,—are Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, whose preferred stock pays 
8 per cent. per annum; Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, whose preferred pays 5 per cent. per annum, 
and Union Pacific, whose preferred stock pays 
4 per cent. per annum. 


No. 984. DOMINION OF CANADA BONDS 


Will you be good enough to give me some informa- 
tion about the various issues of Dominion of Canada 
loans that have been made by that government since 
June, 1917, including some details of the loan just closed? 


Our records show that there were two internal 
loans made by the Dominion in 1917, one early 
in the year and another in November, known as 
the First Victory Loan. The latter was for 
$150,000,000, 5414 per cent. bonds te mature De- 
cember, 1922, December, 1927, and December, 
1937. The issue price was par. 

The Victory Loan of 1918, for which subscrip- 
tions were recently clos¢d, called for a minimum 
of $300,000,000, 514 per cent. bonds to mature 
November 1, 1923 and November 1, 1933. Total 
subscriptions for this issue, we believe, were in 
the neighborhood of $700,000,000. The issue 
price of these bonds was also par. 

You are doubtless aware that several external 
loans have been negotiated by the Dominion in 
the United States market, the principal ones be- 
ing the various issues of 5 per cents. due April, 
1921, April, 1926, and April, 1931, for $25,000,000 
each. These bonds are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, where they enjoy a fairly active 
market at all times. 





